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CHAPTER  I. 


How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  Nature." 

CyMBELINE. 


Rosabel  went  down  stairs  to  breakfast,  on 
the  morning  after  her  visit  to  the  Pantheon,  with 
a  light  step  :  her  eyes  sparkled  with  unwonted 
delight,  and  the  smiles  of  other  days  played 
upon  her  lips.  Her  whole  countenance  was 
lighted  up  with  something  more  like  a  feverish 
excitement  than  joy ;  its  expression  was  too 
kindling,  too  unsettled,  for  happiness  :  Lady 
Anna  observed  it  with  pain,  rather  than  with 
pleasure. 

A  weight  seemed  suddenly  removed  from 
Rosabel's  heart ;  she  cared  not  to  impart  her 
feelings  ;  sympathy  would  not  have  added  to 
her  ecstacy.  In  secret  had  she  borne  her 
sufferings  ;  it  was  easy  to  her  to  cherish  in 
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secret  the  delight  of  knowing  that  all  the 
brightness  of  Captain  Ashbrook's  character 
was  restored  to  her  view  in  its  original  purity  ; 
that  he  was  free  from  such  a  stain  as  must 
stamp  every  reflection  with  remorse  ; — that 
Mary's  death  rested  not  upon  him.  The 
transport  of  this  reflection  was  almost  too 
strong  for  Rosabel's  somewhat  enfeebled  bodily 
frame.  She  could  not  rest ;  she  could  not  em- 
ploy herself.  She  wandered  from  room  to 
room,  and  changed  her  occupations  many 
times  ;  —  laughed  without  cause,  and  some- 
times, without  cause  either,  suddenly  shed 
tears. 

Towards  evening  her  spirits  abated.  Con- 
vinced of  Captain  Ashbrook's  innocence,  a 
train  of  other  considerations  now  forced  them- 
selves upon  her.  How  had  she  rewarded  his 
sincere  and  ardent  and  tried  attachiv.ent  ? 
With  confidence,  with  openness?  No:  she  had 
dismissed  him  unheard — she  had  condemned 
him  without  defence — she  had  cruelly  blighted 
all  his  prospects  of  domestic  happiness  by  an  un- 
merited  severity.     She  had  sent  him,  despond- 


ing  and  humbled — for  of  that  Lady  Lovaine 
had  assured  her — to  a  service  of  danger  and  of 
privation  ;  and  from  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  affairs  of  the  British  Army  in  iimerica, 
there  v^^as  little  glory  to  be  reaped. 

The  Atlantic  rolled  between  them;  a  thou- 
sand appalling  chances  stood  before  the  re- 
mote contingency  of  their  ever  meeting  again. 
And  if  they  should  meet,  was  it  likely  that  he 
should  have  remained  unaltered;  constant  to  so 
undeserving,  so  vacillating,  so  inexplicable  a 
being  as  herself?  Would  he  not — a  man  of  a 
strong  mind,  decided,  though  not  severe  in  his 
judgments,  and  regulating  every  feeling  ap- 
parently by  the  rules  of  a  rigid  stoicism — would 
he  not  cast  off  an  attachment  unworthy  of  so 
superior  a  mind,  so  warm  and  noble  a  heart  as 
his,  and  devote  himself  not  only  to  loftier  ob- 
jects, but  to  those  rationally  calculated  to  give 
him  an  adequate  return  for  the  love  with  which 
he  had  honoured  her  ?  for  she  was  now,  too  late, 
sensible,  that  to  be  loved  by  him,  was,  in  every 
sense,  an  honour. 

Night  drew  on.      Mr.  Norman    had    dined 
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as  usual  with  Lady  Anna,  but  he  was  thoughtful 
and  anxious.  Rosabel's  unnatural  spirits  in 
the  morning  had  not  satisfied  him — he  thought 
them  assumed;  whilst  in  Lady  Anna's  mind, 
they  confirmed  the  notion  of  a  struggle  on 
Rosabel's  part  to  shake  off  the  influence  which 
Francis  Ashbrook  had  begun  to  attain  over  her 
affections.  The  tone  of  Rosabel's  voice,  when 
she  said:  "  I  wish  to  hate  the  wicked,  may  the 
God  of  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  cannot,"  still 
sounded  in  Lady  Anna's  ears.  She  had  an 
undue  notion  of  the  fascinations  which  Francis 
possessed;  and  she  estimated  at  too  low  a  rate 
the  discernment  of  character  and  the  standard 
of  excellence  which  Rosabel — simple  and  ig- 
norant of  society  as  she  was — actually  possessed. 
"  It  is  best,"  thought  Lady  Anna,  "  to  take  no 
notice  of  these  repressed  agitations — this  strange 
excitement.  It  will  wear  itself  away  in  time." 
Sir  John's  arrival  was  now  every  hour  ex- 
pected ;  and,  at  another  time,  Rosabel  would 
have  been  incessantly  on  the  watch — standing 
at  the  window^,  or  counting  the  minutes,  or 
asking  the  hour  from  everyone  around  her; 


but  now  her  whole  mind  was  occupied  alto- 
gether with  another  train  of  thought,  another 
class  of  feelings. 

She   sat,     listening   to    Lady  iVnna  playing 
some   solemn  airs   on  the   piano  ;    apparently 
listening,  but  as  much  abstracted  and  as  far  in 
thought  from   the  scene  present  to  her  in  one 
sense,  as  if  every  thing  around  her  had  been 
vacant  and   silent.     She   might    now,   without 
self  accusation,  dwell  upon  recollections  of  ten- 
derness ;  all  too  delicate  and  too  minute  to  be 
described  to  others,  or  perhaps  accurately  de- 
fined even  to  herself:  yet  dwelt  upon  with  a 
fond   exactness  ;    which   recalled   with    heart- 
thrilling  fidelity  the  general  impression  of  looks 
and  words,  which  she  now  fancied  that  she  saw 
and  heard.  Then  the  long-repelled  and  hidden, 
but  not  weakened,  feelings  of  true  feminine 
love  rushed  like  a  tide  into  her  heart.     The 
struggle  was  over,  and  she  gave  full   scope  to 
those  exalted  feelings  of  pure  devotion  to  the 
object    of   her   early    choice,    which    woman, 
perhaps,   can    alone,    in    their  perfection,  ex- 
perience. 
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She  sat,  her  head  reclining  on  her  hand ; 
her  pensive  and  softened,  speaking  counte- 
nance, watched  in  silence  by  Mr.  Norman  : 
he  dwelling  upon  the  unwonted,  but  ever 
beautiful  expression  of  her  face,  and  thinking 
that  he  had  never  seen  it  so  beautiful.  At 
times,  a  kindling  fire  gave  to  her  eyes  a  bril- 
liancy, which  they  had  once  always  possessed 
when  her  spirits  had  been  unbroken,  and  health 
had  given  its  buoyancy  to  her  form,  and  its  joy- 
ousness  to  her  features.  Then,  in  a  while,  that 
lovely  but  transient  brightness  faded  to  a  soft- 
ness more  than  pensive — almost  melancholy. 
For  Rosabel  thought  of  the  evening  of  her 
last  interview  with  Captain  Ashbrook.  She 
remembered  his  glance  of  deep  mortification, 
of  anger  tempered  by  sorrow,  and  of  wounded 
affection — wounded  in  the  nicest  point — when 
she  had  withdrawn  from  him  her  hand.  Her 
recollections  were  so  acute  and  intolerable ;  her 
self  reproaches  so  severe,  that  they  recalled  her, 
with  their  sting,  from  her  waking  dream  of 
fond  yet  saddened  remembrances.     She  rose 


and  drew  near  Mr.  Norman;  for  she  always 
found  consolation  in  his  conversation. 

It  was  strange  that  she  should  feel  far  less 
reserved  on  all  subjects  to  him  than  to  Lady 
Anna.  Mr.  Norman  was  truly  sympathetic 
in  his  nature  ;  he  could  know  others  to  be 
indiscreet,  and  could  listen  to  their  confessions, 
without  returning  the  heart-wrung  confession 
with  an  ill-timed,  though  probably  wise,  admoni- 
tion ;  or  a  cutting  hint,  that  it  might  be  all  the 
fault,  not  the  misfortune,  of  the  penitent. 
Women  are  less  merciful  to  each  other  than 
men  are,  either  in  judging  their  own  sex  or 
ours.  Lady  Anna,  though  all  kindness  in  ac- 
tion, had  a  decision  not  wholly  divested  of 
bluntness,  in  differing  in  opinion  even  from 
those  whom  she  loved;  and  having  been,  all 
her  life,  much  looked  up  to  by  those  with  whom 
sh^  lived,  her  sincerity  was  a  little,  a  very  little 
tinged  with  self-esteem. 

Rosabel  was  listening  to  Mr.  Norman's  con- 
versation, when  Mr.  Francis  Ashbrook  glided 
in.  Her  voice  trembled  and  she  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  her  sentence;  she  turned  away — she 
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could  neither  speak  to  Mr.  Ashbrook  nor  look 
at  him — she  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window. 

The  lamps  had  long  been  lighted,  but  there 
were  still  no  signs  of  Sir  John.  Rosabel  seemed 
recalled  to  all  her  anxieties  about  her  father's 
arriv^al.  She  returned  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Ash- 
brook ;  but  it  was  only  to  ask  about  Hubert — 
where  he  was  ?  and  why  he  did  not  come  to- 
night, to  meet  his  father  at  the  Lady  Anna's  ? 

Her  constrained,  almost  loathing  manner  to 
Francis  was  well  explained  to  Lady  Anna; 
but  was  accounted  for  by  Eustace,  by  the  im- 
propriety of  Mr.  Ashbrook's  conduct  on  the 
preceding  evening — and  he  rejoiced  to  see  this 
proof  of  spirit  and  delicacy,  united  to  other 
qualities  of  the  highest  interest,  in  a  character 
which  his  ardent  imagination  had  already  en- 
dowed with  many  virtues,  of  which  at  present 
only  the  seeds  were  sown  in  Rosabel's  pliant 
but  noble  nature. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  liked  his  reception  so  little, 
that  he  staid  not  long ;  and  his  departure  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  John's  arrival.  Rosabel  flew 
down  in  the  hall  when  she  heard  the  coach- 


knock:  her  hood  and  cloak  had  been  laid  ready 
for  her,  as  she  was  apprized  that  Sir  John 
would  not  get  out  of  his  post  chaise,  but  would 
take  her  on  to  Spring  Gardens  ;  where  he  had 
taken  lodgings,  intending  afterwards  to  furnish 
a  house. 

Mr.  Norman  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
Rosabel,  to  conduct  her  to  the  carriage.  "  I 
have  not  wished  Lady  Anna  good  night,"  she 
said,  hastily,  "  nor  thanked  her,  nor  you,  for  all 
your  kindness —  God  bless  you  both  !"  Mr. 
Norman  pressed  the  offered  hand,  and  silently 
assisted  her  into  the  chaise  ;  where  her  father, 
as  usual,  apparently  composed,  and  at  any  rate 
tranquil,  sat,  awaiting  to  receive  her. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ! 

'tis  an  unweeded  ^rden 

That  ^ows  to  seed  ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely.     That  it  should  come  to  this !" 

Hamlet. 

Rosabel  had  been  some  days  at  home,  and 
enjoying  the  long-anticipated  happiness  of  all 
that  is  comprized  in  that  word,  before  she  vs'as 
fully  aware  of  the  change,  in  ev^ery  respect, 
which  had  taken  place  in  Sir  John's  health  and 
spirits.  At  first,  the  joy  of  seeing  her,  and  the 
occupation  of  settling  their  future  permanent 
abode,  which  was  to  be  completed  at  leisure, 
gave  an  activity  and  animation  to  his  deportment 
which  were,  unhappily,  evanescent.  Sir  John's 
spirits  had  sunk  when  his  affairs  became  disor- 
dered, and  had  never  risen  again  when  his  cir- 
cumstances were,  in  some  instances,  retrieved; 
at  any  rate,  for  the  present,  arranged.     He  had 
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always  been  thoughtful,  and  abstracted,  and 
extremely  reserved.  He  possessed  not  the  ad- 
vantage which  women  have,  of  being  able  to 
expend  their  sorrows  in  conversation.  His  grief, 
like  pestilential  vapours,  became  the  stronger 
for  being  closely  pent  up.  Even  Rosabel  saw 
not  all  that  he  suffered,  nor,  watchful  as  she 
was,  could  she  entirely  enter  into  the  com- 
plicated miseries  of  parental  disappointment; 
the  irritation  of  pecuniary  obligations,  the  pro- 
verbial anxieties  of  law ; — and  all  the  mortifica- 
tions of  an  altered  position  in  society.  Expecta- 
tions, early  and  reasonably  cherished,  were  now 
to  be  abandoned  ;  expenses  which,  to  a  gentle- 
manly and  generous  man,  like  to  Sir  John,  ap- 
peared to  himself  but  to  be  consistent  with  his 
station  and  family,  must  be  cruelly  reduced.  It 
is  merely  the  minutiae  of  embarrassed  circum- 
stances that  wear  away,  day  by  day,  the  strongest 
resolution — the  most  sanguine  spirits — damp 
exertion,  and  induce  such  a  continued  irritation 
and  depression,  as  are  apt,  in  the  most  energetic 
minds,  to  terminate  in   despair;  first,  injuring 
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the  temper,  and  corroding  the  best  affections — 
even  if  the  bodily  health  survive  the  wreck  of 
hope  and  happiness. 

Sir  John's  state  was,  to  the  experienced  eye, 
peculiarly  lamentable,  even  alarming  ;  his  silent 
sufferings  had  told  upon  his  frame.  There  ap- 
j)eared  to  be  little  or  no  disease  ;  it  seemed  to  be 
what  is  called  a  gradual  breaking-up — so  gra- 
dual, indeed,  as  scarcely  to  authorize  the  adop- 
tion of  medical  treatment,  or  to  warrant  the 
fears  of  the  anxious  and  watchful ;  yet  it  was 
one  of  those  decays  w^hich,  w  hen  once  actually 
commenced,  as  was  thought  to  be  the  case,  in 
the  present  instance,  makes  no  pause,  but  goes 
on  silently  and  surely  until  the  last:  death 
seeming  but  a  result  of  that  weakness  which 
has  been  increasing  from  the  very  first. 

Rosabel,  like  most  near  relatives,  was  the 
last  to  see  the  change  in  her  father.  It  was 
true  that  the  failing  and  fastidious  appetite, 
the  exhaustion  after  slight  exertions,  the 
varying  temper,  the  pallid  countenance,  and 
the  shrunk  limbs,  might  all   have  warned  her 
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— but  she  had  seen  little  of  sickness,  and  the 
truth  did  not  come  upon  her  by  degrees,  but 
flashed  upon  her  mind  all  at  once. 

Lady  Anna  and  Eustace,  who  visited  her  al- 
most daily,  and  came  fresh  from  the  contem- 
plation of  countenances  generally  healthy  and 
happy,  marked,  with  concern,  a  change  of 
which  they  scarcely  dared,  even  to  each  other, 
to  anticipate  the  result :  the  consequences 
of  such  a  result  to  Rosabel,  and  to  her 
family,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  so  over- 
whelming. 

Meantime,  Sir  John  and  his  daughter  saw 
less  and  less  of  Hubert.  A  hasty  visit,  now 
and  then,  generally  when  he  expected  his  father 
to  be  occupied  or  absent,  was  all  he  ever  paid 
to  Spring  Gardens ;  and,  a  sullenness,  when 
spoken  to,  in  an  admonitory  manner,  by  his 
anxious  and  once  affectionate  father — a  total 
indifference  to  the  remonstrances  of  Rosabel, 
when  he  did  visit  his  home,  rendered  those 
visits  any  thing  but  consolatory  to  the  two 
beings,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  only  individuals 
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who  cherished  a  real   interest  in  the  misguided 
unfortunate  young  man. 

Mr.  Ashbrook,  professing  to  be  distressed  at 
his  career,  was,  in  fact,  secretly,  his  chief  com- 
panion ;  for  Hubert  was  popular  among  a  circle 
of  the  gay  and  fashionable,  who  had,  of  late, 
somewhat  discountenanced  Mr.  Ashbrook  as  an 
acquaintance.  He  was,  in  truth,  growing  a  little 
too  bad  for  the  more  reputable  portion  of 
society,  even  in  that  period,  when  morals  were 
by  no  means  considered  as  an  indispensable 
ingredient  of  a  gentleman's  character:  for, 
perhaps,  there  was  never,  in  this  respect,  a 
much  more  exceptionable  court  than  that  of 
George  the  Second — and  even  of  George  the 
Third,  until  the  staid  and  decorous  conduct  of 
the  latter  monarch,  and  the  salutary  spirit  of 
his  consort,  whose  conduct  in  certain  particu- 
lars cannot  be  too  highly  commended — until 
these  beneficial  influences  had  purified  the  de- 
portment of  the  higher  classes,  the  satellites 
of  Charles  the  Second,  or  the  noblest  parasites 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  those  courtiers  whom 
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St.  Simon  has  delineated  with  a  cruel  fidelity, 
would  not  have  been  complimented  by  a  com- 
parison with  persons  of  rank,  at  the  period  al- 
luded to,  in  this  country. 

But  the  fascinating  and  all -influential  Prince 
of  Wales  was  now  rising  up  into  a  manhood, 
which  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his 
early  days,  and  rendered  what  Shakspeare 
calls  the  "  pleasant  vices"  not  only  tolerable  in 
the  sight  of  the  community,  but  popular.  He 
was  meant  for  better  things;  but  the  contagion 
of  his  example,  as  a  moral  man,  was  long  rued 
with  anguish  by  many  a  parent,  who  strove 
fruitlessly  to  save  his  sons  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  vices  all  too  prevalent — all  too  readily 
excused. 

Sir  John  was  in  all  respects  a  strict  and  regu- 
lar man,  and  he  now  heard,  with  bitter  distress, 
that  Hubert  had  attached  himself  to  the  green- 
room, then  equally,  if  not  more,  fashionable 
than  in  the  present  day  ;  equally,  if  not  more 
impure,  but  endowed  with  individuals  of  far 
higher  fascinations  than  the    female  actresses 
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who  now  tread  our  stage  can  be  allowed  to 
possess. 

Then,  a  rumour  was  brought  to  the  unhappy 
father,  thcit  the  vice  of  gambling  was  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  other  follies  and  vices.  Sir 
John  suffered  much  upon  this  intelligence,  and 
suffered,  as  usual,  in  silence  :  leaving  Rosabel  to 
guess  only,  by  the  disconsolate  countenance,  and 
his  abstraction  in  society,  and  his  dejection  when 
at  home,  that  the  *  iron  had  entered  his  soul.' 

It  w^as  in  this  state  of  affairs  that,  one  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Ashbrook  visited  his  cousins. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  to-day  ?"  was  his 
lirst  question:  Lady  Anna,  Hubert  Fortescue 
has  been  superseded  ;  he  was  absent  without 
leave :  he  would  have  been  cashiered,  but  on 
account  of  his  family  they  spared  him:  it  is  in 
the  paper  to-day." 

Eustace,  who  was  writing  at  a  table,  came 
forward  instantly,  with  a  great  agitation  of 
manner. 

"  Good  God!  it  must  not  be  allowed!  it  will 
kill  Sir  John.     Can  no  interest  save  him  ?" 
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"  None  ! "  said  Francis,  composedly ; — "  if 
he  could  have  been  found — but  he  is  missing: — 
gone  off,  they  say,  with  some  actress  or  opera 
dancer :  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  with 
whom.  Lady  Anna,  you  need  not  look  at  me; 
'  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it ! '" 

"  Poor  Rosabel !  poor  Sir  John  I"  exclaimed 
Lady  Anna,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  I  have  a  college  friend,  a  nephew  of  the 
commander-in-chief,"  said  Eustace,  looking 
about  for  his  gloves  and  buttoning  on  his  coat. 

"  'Tis  of  no  use,  Eustace — every  thing  has 
been  done ;  he  has  been  missing  a  week,  and, 
in  common  cases,  the  affair  would  have  blazed 
out  at  least  five  days  ago  ;  but  the  duke's  secre- 
tary knew  something  of  the  father,  and  so  in- 
dulgence was  shewn.  Sir  John  knows  about 
it;  he  sent  to  speak  to  me  last  night:  of  course 
he  is  terribly  cut  up  ; — but  what  could  he  ex- 
pect? Hubert  never  had  much  ballast — in 
short,  I  always  took  him  to  be  little  less  than  a 
simpleton." 

"  You  seemed  disposed  enough  to  associate 
with  him,  nevertheless,"  said  Lady  Anna,bitterly. 
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"  But,  upon  my  word,  I  did  not  think  him 
fool  enough  for  all  this ;  and  as  to  his  morals, 
which  my  Lady  Anna  is  so  particular  about,  he 
is  no  worse  than  other  young  men — no  worse 
than  myself." 

"  Very  possible,"  said  Lady  Anna ;  "  I 
should  be  surprized  if  he  were." 

"  I  shall  not  be  long,  Lady  Anna;  I  will  just 
run  to  Spring  Gardens,  and  will  bring  you  word 
how  they  are,"  cried  Eustace,  his  voice  failing 
him,  and  an  expression  of  extreme  distress  on 
his  manly  forehead.  Francis,  wait  till  my  re- 
turn, do,  for  perhaps  you  can  be  of  use." 

"  What  use  can  I  possibly  be?"  said 
Francis,  yawning;  "true,  I  would  do  any 
thing  for  Miss  Fortescue,  she  is  such  a  fine 
girl ;  but  then  the  old  father  wanted  to  draw 
me  into  the  scrape,  and  insinuated  I  must  know 
where  his  son  was ;  and  seemed  so  heart- 
broken about  the  lost  sheep,  that  I  dare  say  he 
will  set  off  after  it  to-day." 

"  Unhappy  father!"  exclaimed  Lady  Anna — 
"  unhappy  young  man  I  to  meet  with  such 
acquaintance,  such  counsellors  I  " 
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Francis  heard  this  inuendo  unmoved  ;  for  he 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  such  suspicions  as 
those  which  Lady  Anna  entertained,  to  conceive 
himself  wronged  by  them  ;  the  best  way  to 
receive  them  was,  as  he  justly,  thought,  in 
silence. 

Meantime,  Eustace  proceeded  to  Spring  Gar- 
dens, and  was  admitted  into  the  house.  He  met 
Rosabel  on  the  stairs,  for  she  had  run  out,  hear- 
ing his  knock,  as  one  in  eager  expectations  of 
tidings,  either  good  or  bad.  She  was  so  agi- 
tated, or  disappointed  on  seeing  him,  that 
Eustace  was  obliged  to  support  her  into  the 
drawing-room.  In  an  instant,  as  if  some  hasty 
thought  had  struck  her,  she  withdrew  her  hand, 
which  had  rested  in  his. 

"  Then  you  know  all  about  it,  Mr.  Norman  ?" 
she  said,  after  a  short  pause :  *'  My  father  is 
gone  I"  she  added,  passionately,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply :  "  he  is  gone,  Mr.  Norman — at 
his  age,  in  his  state  of  health — of  such  an  er- 
rand: think  of  that — no  one  to  save  my  poor 
father  that!" 
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She  broke  into  such  violence  of  grief  as 
shook  her  frame;  whilst  Eustace,  almost 
equally  distressed,  said — 

"  Would  I  had  been  here  sooner!" 

"  If  he  could  be  found  to-day,"  continued 
Rosabel ;  "  if  he  could  be  brought  back  at 
once — the  Duke,  his  colonel,  says  he  would 
restore  him,  for  the  sake  of  my  poor,  poor 
father.  It  is  so  kind  of  the  Duke  :  may  God 
bless  him !  Soldiers  have  such  noble  hearts — 
have  they  not,  Mr.  Norman  ?" 

"  Sometimes,"  replied  Eustace,  thoughtfully; 
"  I  hope  Sir  John  has  taken  a  servant  with 
him.— No?" 

"  No,  no  I  how  could  he  bear  any  of  his 
servants  to  see  such  an  exposure  of  Hubert ;  to 
witness  such  a  disgrace  as  that  ?  Ah !  Mr. 
Norman,  1  cannot  tell  you  all  the  story :  but 
Hubert  is  not  gone  alone." 

"  So  Francis  said,"  replied  Eustace,  looking 
dow^n ;  "  these  green-room  acquaintance — these 
dramatic  associates  I" 

"  No,"  said  Rosabel,  hesitatingly,  "  it  is  not 
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that ;  would  it  were  I  "  she  added  impetuously, 
clasping  her  hands. 

"  Would  it  were!  if  you  wish  it  so,  dear 
Miss  Fortescue,"  said  Eustace;  "  but  why?" 

'*  My  father  may  see  him  once,  but  he  will 
never  speak  to  him  again,"  cried  Rosabel,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands.  "  Oh,  it  is  too,  too 
dreadful !  He  to  be  a  villain  !  Hubert,  once  so 
innocent  I  But  he  must  have  been  led  astray  ; 
must  he  not,  Mr.  Norman  ?  Where  is  Lady 
Anna  ?  Why  will  she  not  come  to  see  me  ? 
Why  am  I  left  all  alone  to  tell  you  this?" 

"  I  will  go  immediately  for  Lady  Anna," 
said  Eustace,  soothingly,  "  if  you  wish  it;"  yet 
he  sat  down  by  her,  nevertheless.  "  Can  I  not 
take  you  to  her  ?  It  may  be  some  days  before 
Sir  John  returns." 

"  No,"  replied  Rosabel,  softened,  and  in  a 
calmer  tone  ;  "  no,  I  must  stay  here  ;  he  may 
come  back  sooner  than  I  expect  him,  and  I 
must  not  be  away:  he  cannot  spare  me  ?iow. 
I  know  it  is  very  wrong,  Mr.  Norman,"  she 
resumed,  after  a  short  pause — "  I  know  it   is 
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very  wrong  to  excuse  my  brother's  fault,  or  to 
sorrow  for  him:  but  when  you  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  same  nursery  together — fol- 
lowed the  same  early  pursuits — but  you  cannot 
understand  it,  never  having  had  a  brother  or 
sister  either." 

"  That  has  been  my  misfortune ;  but  I  can 
understand  it." 

"  I  was  too  proud  of  him — we  all  were ;  we 
all  were.  We  prized  him  for  what  was  of  no 
value — for  his  person  and  his  vivacity — for  his 
once  innocent  gaiety :  but  I  loved  him,  because 
in  all  my  little  grievances  he  defended  me, 
and  our  hearts  were  in  unison  ;  and  now,  he 
has  been  the  one  to  disgrace  his  name,  and  to 
bring  his  father  to  the  grave." 

"  When  did  Sir  John  receive  the  intelli- 
gence," asked  Eustace. 

"  I  fear  it  was  last  night,  or  very  early  this 
morning  ;  but  he  told  me  very  little  or  nothing 
about  it:  he  only  said  it  would  be  his  death- 
blow ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will." 

"  My  dear  Rosabel!"  said  Eustace,  tenderly 
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taking  her  hand,  as  she  gave  full  scope  to  her 
overwhelnfiing  grief. 

Rosabel  started,  and  turned  hastily  away. 
"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  muttered,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  said,  "  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  others  as  miserable  as  myself." 

"  It  is  a  privilege,  such  a  luxury,  even  to 
endeavour  to  be  allowed  to  soothe  you — " 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Norman,"  cried  Rosabel,  after 
looking  at  him  stedfastly  for  one  moment,  and 
reading  on  his  countenance  the  workings  of  his 
heart,  she  stopped  short — "  nevertheless — " 

"What?  dearest  Miss  Fortescue — dearest 
Rosabel,  may  I  not  call  you  ? — what  do  you 
mean  to  say  ?"  cried  Eustace,  unable  to  controul 
his  expressions  of  genuine  and  enthusiastic  love 
for  the  unhappy  Rosabel.  "  Let  me  hear  all 
you  would  say." 

"  May  I  say  all  ?"  cried  Rosabel.  "  Per- 
haps it  is  wrong — I  know  it  is  unusual — but  I 
wish — I  earnestly  wish  ?" 

"  But  what — what  do  you  wish  ?" 

"  Yet,  1  don't  know  whether  or  not  to  say 
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it — it  is  only,  only  this.  My  brother  would 
never  have  gone  wrong  had  he  been  happy, 
Mr.  Norman,  in  his  first  attachment.  He  would 
have  been  a  different  man  ;  but  his  early  love 
was  thwarted,  and  you  see  the  result." 

"  But  what,  dear  Rosabel,"  said  Eustace, 
what  is  the  purport  of  this  speech  ?  Do  you 
mean  it  as  a  warning  to  me  ?  Oh,  no  I  I  can- 
not receive  it  as  such.  /  hope  to  be  happy  in 
my  first  love,  or  I  am  sure  it  will  be  my  last." 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Rosabel,  mournfully. 

"  Oh,  that  I  might  have  the  happiness — the 
undeserved  happiness,  indeed— of  feeling  that 
I  had  a  right,  in  this  emergency,  to  comfort 
and  aid  you — a  right  dearer  and  stronger  than 
that  of  friendship ;  yet,  at  such  a  time,  I  must 
not  urge  my  wishes — wishes,  not  hastily,  but 
deliberately  taken  up,  and  upon  the  complete 
conviction  that — " 

Rosabel  interrupted  him.  "  Had  I  never 
k*(own  any  one  else,"  she  said,  after  a  momen- 
tary conflict  with  herself,  "  had  we  met  earlier 
— I  am  sure,  Mr.  Norman,"  she  added,  pre- 
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cipitately,  "  I  could  have  loved  yon,  as  well  as 
I  have  loved him." 

Mr.  Norman  started  back ;  for  so  little  had 
he  read  her  feelings,  that  he  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  secretly  cherished  attachment  of  Rosabel 
for  Captain  Ashbrook.  "  If  it  is  so,"  he  re- 
plied, with  much  agitation  ;  "  but  I  have  no 
right  to  intrude  upon  your  confidence — at  least, 
it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  think,  that,  happen 
what  will,  you  have  already  a  friend — a  protec- 
tor, upon  whom  you  can  rel}^ — that  will,  in- 
deed, be  a  consolation  to  me  under  any  cir- 
cumstances." 

"  No," — replied  Rosabel,  after  a  pause — 
"  no — I  am  not  so  happy — I  should  not  have 
spoken  upon  this  subject  to  any  one  else;  but  I 
wish  to  save  one  whom  I  honour  and  love,  and 
of  whose  many  kind  acts  I  am  sensible,  from 
having  your  affections  more  deeply  entangled. 
YouwiW  speedily  master— you  can  controul  these 
feelings,  which  T,  who  have  indulged  Ihem  too 
long,  never  can.  I  was  attached,  Mr.  Norman, 
to  the  noblest  of  human  beings,  and  I  was 
honoured  by  his  attachment  in  return  ;  our 
VOL.  III.  C 
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condition  in  life  was  suitable.  My  father  would 
have  given  us  his  blessing — all  my  relations 
approved — tliere  was  no  obstacle.  But  I  did 
him  injustice — I  rashly  believed  him  to  be  ca- 
pable of  a  great  sin. 

"  Our  short,  very  short  engagement  was 
broken  off;  and  I  think,  I  suspect,  at  least,  that 
I  was  the  chief  sufferer ;  yet  I  should  have  re- 
covered by  this  time,  to  some  degree  of  enjoy- 
ment— I  should  have  forgotten  him.  But — but 
now  I  never  can.  Too  late,  I  find  that  I  in- 
jured him  in  thought.  That  his  honour  is 
untainted  —  that  I  may  think  of  him  without 
self-reproach — that  I  may  glory  in  his  career 
without  sin — that  I  may  cherish  his  memory, 
living  or  dead  ;  and  so  I  ever  shall." 

"  I  guess  your  choice,  and  I  honour  it,"  said 
Eustace,  in  a  low  tone.  "  He  is  worthy  of 
you." 

"  Keep  my  secret,"  cried  Rosabel  ;  "  for  it 
has  never  been  confided  to  any  one  but  to  you. 
I  am  sure  I  may  trust  you;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  appreciate  the  motive  of  this  confession. 
We  have  met  too  late  in  life,  though  neither  of 
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us  are  very  old.  I  can  never  alter  now  ;  and  if 
I  did,  I  feel  that  I  am  bound,  in  honour,  in 
justice,  if  we  ever  meet  again — if  Captain 
Ashbrook  ever  should  return  to  his  native 
land,  unmarried,  and  should  ever  wish  to — to — 
I  am  bound  in  honour  to  repair  the  injustice 
which  I  once  did  him." 

"  I  understand,"  replied  Eustace,  mourn- 
fully; "  I  think  you  are." 

"  Be  still  my  friend,"  said  Rosabel,  affec- 
tionately, extending  her  hand  to  him  ;  "  why 
should  it  not  be  so  ?  Will  you  be  absurd 
enough  to  resent,  as  an  offence,  that  which  is 
involuntary  ?  Why  may  not  love,  since  it  is 
so  like  friendship,  become  so  indeed  ? — Alas  I 
I  cannot  do  without  you — I  have  no  brother 
now." 

"  You  need  not  doubt  my  friendship — my 
devotion,  I  had  almost  said,"  answered  Eus- 
tace, turning  from  her  for  a  few  minutes — there 
was  a  pause.  After  which,  he  said — "  as  long 
as  I  can  be  of  use,  Rosabel,  or  can  flatter  my- 
self that  my  presence  can  afford  you  comfort,  I 
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may,  I  hope,  be  permitted  to   stay ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  best,  for  myself,  to  go  away." 

They    were    interrupted,    and   Lady   Anna 
Norman  entered  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'*  Oh,  gentlemen,  the  time  of  hfe  is  short ; 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  lon^, 
If  hfe  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point. 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour." 

Henry  IV. — Shakspeahe. 

Hubert,  it  was  discovered,  had  eloped  with 
the  wife  of  a  brother  officer  ;  and,  infatuated 
by  this  unfortunate  attachment,  had  left  his 
quarters  without  leave  ;  and,  under  circum- 
stances so  disgraceful,  little  mercy  could  be 
expected. 

He  was  living  in  seclusion,  with  this  lady,  at 
Tonbridge  ;  where  his  father,  after  great  la- 
bour, and  a  journey  of  much  circumlocution, 
had  traced  them.  All  that  Sir  John  now  hoped, 
was,  for  the  sake  of  the  lady's  family  and  his 
own,  to  save  a  public  exposure,  and  to  effect  an 
immediate  separation  between  Mrs.  Tracy  and 
his  son  ;  and,  fortunately,  he  had  still  influence 
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enough  with  Hubert,  the  influence  of  fear,  to 
succeed  in  this  respect. 

After  a  heart-rending  interview  with  Hubert, 
an  interview  which  Sir  John  declared  should 
be  the  last  which  should  ever  take  place  between 
them,  the  harassed  father  returned  to  London, 
deposited  Mrs.  Tracy  in  the  house  of  a  friend  of 
her  father's,  to  whom  he  left  the  management 
of  her  part  of  the  unhappy  business,  and  re- 
turned, heart-sick  and  ill,  to  his  own  house. 

Rosabel  was  seated  in  her  lonely  drawing- 
room.  Twilight,  which  in  London  is  melan- 
choly, witliout  being  serene,  had  rendered  her 
more  than  usually  dejected  ;  she  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room,  recalling,  in  sad  rumi- 
nation, the  past,  not  daring  to  think  of  the 
i'uture  ;  when  her  father  slowly  entered  the 
apartment. 

Sir  John's  griefs  seemed  already  to  liave 
eaten  into  his  secret  soul,  and  consumed  his 
bodily  strength.  Rosabel  felt  how  little  she 
could  do  to  comfort  him  ;  except  by  silent  acts 
of  tenderness — nothing.      Partly   from  a  mis- 
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taken  kindness  to  herself,  but  chiefly  from  na- 
tural reserve,  which  sympathy  could  not  effec- 
tually thaw,  he  now^  when  he  should  have 
expanded  in  love  and  confidence  to  the  only 
cherished  being  left  him,  locked  up  the  tor- 
tures of  his  bosom  more  closely  even  than  was 
his  custom  on  less  momentous  occasions. 

Rosabel,  by  timid,  yet  persevering  enquiries, 
drew  forth  from  her  father  some  particulars 
of  his  journey  ;  but  she  dared  not  mention  that 
which  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts  —  she 
might  not  ask  what  had  become  of  her  ill-fated 
brother  —  where  he  was  —  whether  his  rank 
could  be  restored  to  him — whether  he  felt  for 
his  delinquencies  any  sufficient  degree  of  com- 
punction. 

The  distressing  details  of  the  case  were, 
however,  sufficiently  brought  forw^ard  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  Hubert  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  commission,  fortunate  in  not  being 
brought  publicly  to  account  for  his  conduct  ; 
which,  independent  of  his  being  absent  without 
leave,  was  so  reprehensible  in  point  of  daily 
regularity,  that  his  colonel  could  not,  he  do- 
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clared,  conscientiously  overlook  his  last  breach 
of  discipline.  The  blow  fell  heavily  on  Sir 
John  ;  but  no  distress  of  mind  could  equal  that 
which  he  had  experienced  at  the  first  disclo- 
sure of  his  son's  profligacy  and  imprudence. 

Day  by  day  the  unhappy  father  declined. 
Hubert  was  sent  to  visit  some  relations  of  his 
mother's,  in  Devonshire.  Rosabel  and  her 
father,  alone,  of  all  their  numerous  family,  were 
left  together. 

Their  evenings  were  frequently  varied  by 
Lady  i\nna's  calm  and  sensible  conversation, 
and  by  the  society  of  Mr.  Norman. 

Rosabel  saw,  with  satisfaction,  that  Eustace 
had  ceased  to  pay  her  those  attentions  which 
he  now  knew  would  be  disagreeable  to  her. 
A  respectful  yet  cordial  friendship  seemed  on 
his  part  to  be  substituted  for  those  warmer  sen- 
timents which  he  had  formerly  betrayed  ;  a 
friendship  which  was  almost  necessary  to  Ro- 
sabel ;  for  Mr.  Norman,  of  all  her  acquaint- 
ance, seemed  to  be  most  agreeable  to  her 
father.  Sir  John  began  to  esteem  him  highly; 
and,  evidently,  took  much   pleasure    in    easy, 
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but  not  trifling,  discourse,  both  VA-ith  him  and 
Lady  Anna. 

One  morning,  when  Rosabel  walked  from 
Spring  Gardens  to  Berkeley  Square,  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Lady  Anna,  she  was  greeted  by  the 
unexpected  sight  of  Lady  Lovaine's  carriage  at 
the  door.  Her  ladyship's  voice  was  soon  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  Rosabel  as  she  drew  near  the 
drawing-room. 

"  He'll  be  cut  to  pieces ;  there's  not  the 
least  doubt  of  it — scalped  by  those  savages,  or 
hung  up  as  a  spy  by  that  firebrand,  that  rebel, 
Washington,  like  Major  Andre — " 

"  Who  was  shot,"  interposed  Mr.  Norman, 
tranquilly. 

"  Shot ;  was  he  ? — well,  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  which  was  quite  the  same  thing. 
My  lord's  quite  ill  about  it ;  for  we  all  liked 
Ashbrook,  though  he  is  self-willed,  proud,  close, 
and  irritable  to  a  degree.  —  Miss  Fortescue, 
pray,  have  you  heard? — Captain  Ashbrook's 
regiment  is  all  cut  and  slashed  to  pieces!" 

"  Not  all,"  said  Eustace,  shocked  at  the  ef- 
fect which  these  word^  produced  ;  '•  only — " 
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"  Only  some  twenty  officers  or  so,"  cried 
Lady  Lovaine,  angrily,  "  the  rest  all  maimed  ; 
with  their  eyes  and  brains  blown  out  I"  she 
added,  looking  with  a  wrathful  countenance 
upon  Rosabel.  My  Lady  Anna,  I  should  have 
])een  mightily  obliged  to  you,  or  Miss  Fortes- 
cue,  or  any  one,  for  I'm  not  particular,  to  have 
married  Ashbrook  ;  and  I  really  can't  help 
thinking  it  hard  and  strange,  that,  among  all  my 
acquaintance,  not  one  could  be  found  to  keep 
him  at  home  ;  and  that  I  must  live  to  see  Med- 
licote  go  to  Francis  JVshbrook  in  my  old  age. 
My  lord's  better  off,  for  lie's  sure  to  be  gone 
long  before — " 

"  The  only  plan  will  be,"  said  Lady  i\nna, 
"  when  Captain  Ashbrook  does  come  home,  to 
secure  him  then  :  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  put 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  such  a  hand — so 
brave  and  loyal.  Are  not  yon  too,  Rosabel  ? 
I  fear  we  shall  be  rivals." 

"  He  will  never  come  home — never  I"  said 
Lady  Lovaine.  "  Miss  Fcrtescue,  I  hope  I 
see  you  in  good  health,  and  that  you  find 
London    as   agreeable   a    residence   as    Hales 
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Hall,  or  Ashbrook,  or  Medlicote,  would  have 
been  ?" 

Her  Ladyship  could  speak  sneeringly  when 
she  was  thwarted  ;  and  she  felt  a  real 
affection  and  pride  in  Captain  Ashbrook  ; 
which,  as  no  feminine  qualities  could  sit  grace- 
fully upon  her,  was  now  mixed  up  with  a  cer- 
tain bitterness  to  Rosabel. 

"  Tell  me  what  he  is  like  ?"  cried  Lady 
x\nna  :  "  is  he  like  Francis  ? — is  he  handsome  ? 
— I  never  saw  bim  but  once,  at  the  Bath,  and 
that  was  years  ago." 

"  Oh,  he's  well  enough,"  answered  Lady 
Lovaine,  snappishly — "  ask  Miss  Fortescue. — 
Pray,  Mr.  Norman,  have  you  seen  this  new 
yellow  powder,  made  of  turmeric  ? — the  ladies 
looking  all  like  wall-flowers  in  it,  I  am  told. — 
I  am  sick  of  the  subject — tired  of  talking  of 
Ashbrook  and  his  follies— and  other  peoples' 
follies,"  she  added,  turning  from  Mr.  Norman 
to  Lady  Anna. 

"  That  is  Francis,"   said   Lady  Anna,  as  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  street  door. 

"  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,"    cried    Lady 
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Lovaine,  "  don't  say  a  word  of  yonr  or  my 
opinion  of  the  gazette  of  the  day  ;  it  will  make 
him  so  happy,  and  I  abhor  him." 

"  You  are  not  singular,"  thought  Rosabel, 
"in  that  respect." 

Mr.  Ashbrook  entered,  bowing  with  profound 
respect  and  gravity  to  Lady  Lovaine  ;  between 
whom  and  himself  there  had  been  a  feud  of 
some  years'  standing. 

"  Good  morrow^  Mr.  Ashbrook. — My  lord's 
prodigiously  well  just  now.  Lady  x\nna— has 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  we  are  only 
going  to  Brighthelm stone  for  our  diversion — 
w^e  are  both  vastly  fond  of  the  sea." 

"  What  a  gratifying  account,"  Mr.  Ash- 
brook began,  with  great  obsequiousness  of 
manner. 

Lady  Lovaine  bowed  distantly.  "  It  is  grati- 
fying to  us  to  hear,  Mr.  Xorman,  that  Ca[)tain 
Ashbrook  has  his  majority  :  he  v^ill  bring  a  vast 
deal  of  honour  back  to  add  to  the  family  here- 
ditary honours.  It  is  not  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion which  will  keep  up  a  name — balls  and 
strawberry  leaves  will  not  do  every  thing/' 
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"  A  good  deal,  to  my  mind,"  said  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  deferentially. 

"  You — you  think  so  ?"  answered  Lady  Lo- 
vaine,  with  contempt  depicted  on  her  counte- 
nance. "  It  is  remarkably  generous,  indeed, 
in  yon,  to  uphold  the  peerage,  seeing  that  it  is 
little  likely  that  you  will  ever  bring  your  ho- 
nours to  grace  it.  My  lord's  an  excellent 
life,  Mr.  Norman ;  and  there  is  one  comfort 
with  him  at  the  coast — he  makes  no  excep- 
tions to  sea-water." 

"  My  best  wishes  of  duty  and  respect 
attend  his  lordship,"  said  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
bowing,  as  her  ladyship  made  her  way  to  the 
door. 

"  You  are  vastly  civil,  Mr.  Ashbrook  ;  I  will 
present  your  best  wishes  to  my  lord,  and  hope 
he  may  be  allowed  to  return  them  in  kind : 
your  duty — which  is  (excuse  me)  like  a  fiction 
in  law — I  will  also  present,  and  will  not  trouble 
you  to  present  either  your  wishes  or  your 
duty  in  person."  She  made  her  exit,  and  left 
all  the  party,  except  Rosabel,  disposed  to  be 
merry  at  her  expense. 
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•'  What  is  the  news  about  Ashbrook,  to 
which  her  ladyship  refers?"  enquired  Mr. 
Ashbrook. 

"  Oh,"  said  Lady  Anna,  "  there  has  been 
some  talk  of  an  engagement ;  but  Captain  Ash- 
brook, like  the  rest  of  the  world,  must  take  his 
chance,  you  know.  Rosabel,  dear,  what  ails 
you  ?  Come,  I  have  much  to  talk  to  you 
about.  To-morrow  I  set  out  for  the  country, 
where  I  should  be  indeed  delighted  if  you 
would  join  me." 

Spring,  joyous  spring,  was,  this  year,  to 
Sir  John  and  Rosabel,  a  long,  and  wearying, 
and  grievous  season.  They  had  never  before 
passed  the  warm  fine  days  in  London,  where 
the  spirit,  longing  to  be  free,  among  groves,  or 
in  the  fields,  frets  and  fevers  the  body.  Rosa- 
bel spent  her  mornings  in  lassitude,  and,  by 
degrees,  all  the  little  sources  of  variety  to  her 
existence,  one  by  one,  dropped  off.  Lady 
Anna  rejoined  her  father  at  his  country  seat  ; 
Mr.  Ashbrook  had  long  absented  himself  from 
the  house — of  him  they  only  heard  occasion- 
ally.    Mr.  Warburton    was    enjoying    himself 
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still,  as  a  bachelor,  at  Cheltenham  ;  Eustace 
lingered,  long  after  the  usual  period  of  his  re- 
maining in  London,  and  sometimes,  but  not 
frequently,  surprised  Rosabel  in  her  solitude : 
but,  at  last,  he  too  disappeared,  with  an  assur- 
ance, however,  of  a  speedy  return. 

Sir  John  had  been  frequently  recommended 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  change  of  scene ;  but  this, 
without  assigning  any  reason  to  Rosabel,  he 
incessantly  negatived.  She  guessed  the  cause 
of  his  refusal — it  would  be  expected,  if  he  left 
London  on  the  plea  of  health,  that  he  should 
visit  his  eldest  daughter;  and  Rosabel  rightly 
conjectured  that  her  father  could  not  brook  re- 
turning to  his  native  county  as  a  visitor  merely, 
nor,  perhaps,  as  a  visitor  to  one  so  little  able  to 
soothe,  by  address,  or  by  sympathy,  his  by-gone 
mortifications,  as  Mr.  Spooner.  "  We  may 
well,"  thought  Rosabel,  "  avoid  Shropshire; 
Philip  abroad,  unable,  from  his  difficulties,  to 
return  home — our  home  shut  up — and  Hubert 
disgraced." 

May,  June,  July,  passed  away,  without  any 
incident  to  vary  the  monotony  of  Rosabel's  life. 
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or  to  improve  Sir  John's  mental,  and  bodily, 
and  temporal  condition.    August  came — Rosa- 
bel, strange  to  say,  found  it  a  relief  that  the  days 
were  shortened.     Sir  John  was  not  able  to  en- 
counter the  evening  air,  and  frequently  dozed 
in  the  evening,  or  betook   himself  to   a  news- 
paper.    Rosabel,  often,  in   her  heart,  blessed 
those  two  friends,  who  had,  of  late,  taught  her 
to  value  and  enjoy  reading.     But  reading  will 
not  always  raise  the  spirits,  nor  even  divert  the 
thoughts;  and,  especially,  books   of  improve- 
ment require  the  stimulus  of  society  to  keep  up 
the  incentive  to  self-culture,  which,  except  in 
minds  early  well  exercised,  seems  to  have  its 
chief  object  in  the  approbation   of  others.     It 
was  too  hot  to  walk   in   the  day— it  was   too 
damp,  Sir  John  thought,  to  go  out  in  the  even- 
ing.    Rosabel    watered    green    boxes    full    of 
mignionette    at    the    drawing-room     window, 
picked  off  the   smoky  dead   leaves  of    a   few 
geraniums,  and  when  she  had  nothing  more  to 
do  which  reminded   her  of  the   country,   was 
forced,  to  catch  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  to  betake 
herself  to  her  bed-room  window,  to  gaze,  from 
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her  attic,  upon  opposite  attics,  or  to  count  the 
chimney  tops,  or  to  watch  the  lighting  of  the 
lamps,  until  the  deep  tones  of  some  neighbour- 
ing church,  or  the  wailings  of  some  dolorous 
street-organ,  plunged  her  into  melancholy ; 
and  she  sat,  until  the  moon-beams,  superseding 
the  lamps,  gleamed  into  her  chamber,  and 
made  her  feel  how  late  it  was. 

There  was  no  intimation  of  the  likelihood  of 
Captain  Ashbrook's  return  ;  war  still  cast  its 
blight  over  the  New  and  Old  World  :  Rosabel 
had  no  opportunity  of  ever  hearing  any  details 
connected  with  one  whose  return  seemed  now 
the  event  which  would  decide  her  happiness  or 
misery  for  life. 

September  came,  with  its  harvest  moon,  and 
the  town  was  still  more  deserted.  Sir  John, 
at  last,  weary  of  himself  and  of  London,  pro- 
posed a  short  excursion  into  the  country,  and 
Rosabel  joyfully  seconded  his  wishes.  The 
day  was  fixed,  the  carriage  which,  from  motives 
of  economy,  had  been  long  disused,  was  now 
sent  for,  and  all  the  packing-up  com})leted, 
chiefly  by    Rosabel    herself— too  happy  to  be 
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thus  employed — and,  of  late,  from  necessity, 
become  useful  in  common  matters ;  but,  on 
the  appointed  morning,  elate  with  expectation, 
and  early  astir,  she  was  summoned  to  Sir 
John's  room.  He  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair 
when  she  entered,  and  evidently  in  pain.  Ro- 
sabel was  struck  dumb  when  she  looked  at  him  ; 
it  was  obvious  that  some  active  disease  had  at- 
tacked her  father.  It  w-as  now  that  the  first 
notion  of  danger  had  occurred  to  her — and  the 
first  idea  of  danger  to  a  beloved  object  is,  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  illness,  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  borne.  As  a  fatal  disease  proceeds, 
we  become  accustomed  to  all  its  mournful 
changes,  and  threatening  apprehensions: — we 
waive  the  future  altogether — we  look  but  to 
present  relief:  the  cares  which  soothe  the  pa- 
tient are  a  solace  and  an  occupation  to  us.  It 
is  W'hen  first  we  see  the  quicksand  on  which  our 
hopes  must  perish,  that  all  our  fortitude  is 
required. 

Rosabel  shed  no  tear,  nor  uttered  any  excla- 
mation of  dismay:  her  character  rose  with  the 
exigencies   of  the   time.     After    a    moment's 
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pause,  she  went  up  to  her  father,  and,  knowing 
how  much  of  revival  depends  upon  hope,  she 
even  smiled,  or  tried  to  smile,  as  she  bent  down 
by  him,  and  kissed  the  hand,  already  wasted, 
alas!  by  latent  disease.  Sir  John,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  in  Rosabel's  presence,  gave  way 
to  the  weakness  of  tears.  He  knew,  or  thought 
he  knew^,  his  own  destiny — an  instinctive  con- 
sciousness of  irremediable  disease  told  him  that 
he  and  Rosabel  must  part.  She  had  now  been, 
for  more  than  a  year„  his  chief,  and  almost  sole, 
companion,  pining  not  for  any  change  which 
could  take  her  from  him.  She  had  silently 
wound  herself  round  his  heart,  by  every  gentle, 
filial  office,  every  effort  to  avert  objects  of  pain, 
and  to  present  images  of  cheerfulness,  which, 
with  her  limited  means,  she  could  exert.  Since 
his  health  had  become  impaired,  for  months, 
how  undeviating,  how  tender,  had  been  her 
cares,  not  proffered  as  duties,  but  as  the  result 
of  a  devotion  too  deep  for  words  to  express. 
But  they  must  part — the  father  must  leave  his 
child — and  to  what?  Who  was  there  to  cherish 
her,  as  he  had  done  ?  How  was  she  to  be  placed 
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beyond  dependance — even  beyond  insult  ?  He 
knew  now,  to  the  full,  her  kind  heart ;  but 
there  were  few  others  who  did  appreciate  it : 
she,  of  all  her  relations,  had  only  him,  who, 
perhaps,  loved  her  as  she  merited. 

Rosabel  read  his  thoughts;  she  saw  that  her 
father's  fortitude  was  shaken:  but  he  had  a 
brave  heart,  a  spotless  conscience — and  the 
weakness  passed  away.  With  an  effort.  Sir 
John  repressed  what  he  deemed  an  unworthy 
indulgence;  and  through  weeks,  nay,  months,  of 
suffering,  slow  consuming  disease,  hard  enough 
to  witness,  harder  to  bear,  the  weakness  never 
again,  to  all  appearance,  returned. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


There's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me  joy : 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man." 

King  John. 


And  now,  Sir  John  Fortescue's  case  being 
pronounced  dangerous,  though  not  one  of 
immediate  danger,  relations  and  friends  flocked 
around  him,  to  pay  him  the  hurried  tribute  of 
attention,  which  in  some  cases  had  been  of  late 
remitted.  Mr.  Spooner  and  Charlotte  hastened 
to  town ;  but  their  feelings  were  too  acute  to  re- 
main long.  The  sight  of  her  father  made  Mrs. 
Spooner  nervous ;  and  Mr.  Spooner  could  not 
be  away  from  home  in  the  shooting  season. 
Mrs.  Spooner,  for  the  sake  of  her  family,  felt  it 
a  duty  to  take  care  of  herself — her  family  com- 
prising her  husband,  herself,  and  her  children. 
She  envied  her  sister  Rosa  the  power  she  had 
of  doing  so  much  :  but  Rosa  had  always  been 
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so  strong.  It  was  so  dreadful  to  think  liow  long 
Sir  John  might  continue  in  this  state  ;  so,  after 
a  time,  she  found  it  a  duty  to  go  home. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Aunt 
Alice,  officious  and  dictatorial  as  ever  :  but  the 
sight  of  their  thin  repulsive  faces  and  grey  eyes, 
fixed  upon  him,  v^as  anything  but  soothing  or 
cheering  to  the  poor  invalid.  Both  of  these 
ladies  were  what  they  termed  extremely  at- 
tached to  their  brother :  that  is  to  say,  they 
could  croak  for  hours  together  over  his  com- 
plaints and  misfortunes  when  they  were  absent 
from  him;  and,  in  his  presence,  they  thought  it 
etiquette  to  look  as  disconsolate  as  possible — to 
administer  his  medicines  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  it  is  of  no  use" — 
and  to  bemoan  poor  dear  Sir  John's  not  being 
allowed  to  eat  or  drink ;  kept  so  very  low  ;  none 
of  the  Fortescues  could  stand  that  I  and  then  they 
had  a  heap  of  old-fashioned,  narrow  prejudices, 
which  furnished  a  perpetual  series  of  regrets 
and  condolences.  Mrs.  Waldegrave  standing  fast 
to  what  she  called  her  "experience:" — "my 
experience  of    this  —  my  experience  of  that. 
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My  lady  this— her  similar  case  ;  and  my  lord 
that — precisely  a  similar  case  ;  and  when  poor 
dear  Mr.  Waldegrave  was  ill,  he  was  ordered 
this,  and  I  insisted  upon  that ;"  until  the  clear- 
sighted physician  in  attendance — more  clear- 
sighted than  courteous — lost  all  patience,  not 
only  with  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  but  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  dear,  departed,  harmless  Mr. 
Waldegrave  himself. 

Anon,  it  was  rumoured,  and  Rosabel  heard 
it  with  a  beating  heart,  that  Lady  Lovaine  was 
returned  to  town.  Sir  John  expressly  entreated 
not  to  see  her;  so,  with  some  difficulty,  she  was 
kept  from  forcing  her  way  into  the  sick  man's 
chamber.  Rosabel,  upon  hearing  her  ladyship 
one  day  announced,  went  dow^n  stairs,  by  her 
father's  desire,  to  see  and  to  apologise,  &c.  &c. 

Lady  Lovaine,  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  and  Aunt 
Alice  were  standing  in  a  little  group  ;  the  un- 
happy physician  in  the  centre.  He  was  turning 
from  one  to  the  other,  encountering  a  set  of 
interrogatories,  which  it  was  evident  he  could 
with  difliculty  answer  with  temper.     lie  bit  his 
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lip,  ben-pecked  as  he  was;  but  bis  countenance 
brigbtened  as  Rosabel  approacbed. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  valerian  in  your 
practice  of  this  disease  ?"  Lady  Lovaine  w^as 
screaming,  in  an  authoritative  tone. 

"  No,  madam." 

"  Hum  !  you  don't  think  it  would  be 
useful  ?" 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Have  you  any  opinion  of  musk  —  in  the 
last  extremity  ?" 

"  Not  in  this  case." 

"  Hum  I — quite  puzzled — my  notions  of  the 
disease  seem  to  be  at  a  stand." 

"  Glad  of  it,"  thought  the  physician,  in  hopes 
of  w'alking  off. 

"  Rosabel,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  your 
father  was  ill — I  svish  I  bad  beard  of  it  sooner," 
cried  Lady  Lovaine,  as  if  the  whole  burthen  of 
the  unfortunate  case  rested  on  her  shoulders  ; 
"  but  you  look  as  ill  as  any  one  can  do,  your- 
self, now — bless  me !  what  an  alteration." 

"  We  are  none  of  us  strong,   on  the  For- 
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tescue  side,"  observed  Mrs.  Waldegrave  ; 
"  Doctor,  what  do  you  think  of  the  family  con- 
stitution ?" 

"  It  is  like  most  other  constitutions,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  irreverently. 

"  No  peculiarities  in  the  family  at  all  ?" 
asked  Aunt  Alice  ;  who  never  had  sense  to 
know  when  to  hold  her  tongue. 

"  No  ;  no  constitutional  peculiarities,"  an- 
swered the  doctor,  hurrying  away,  and  with  an 
emphasis  upon  the  adjective. 

"  Dr.  Doughty,"  cried  Lady  Lovaine,  hurry- 
ing after  him,  "  what  do  you  think,  by  way  of 
diet,  of  a  knuckle  of  veal  stewed  down  ?" 

"  He  may  as  well  eat  a  piece  of  glove  leather, 
my  lady,"  replied  the  Doctor,  with  his  foot  on 
the  first  stair. 

"  I  have  heard  say,  tliat  calves'  feet,  boiled 
down  to  a  rag,'' — interposed  Mrs.  Waldegrave. 

"  Boil  them  down  to  what  you  please," 
muttered  the  Doctor,  as  he  jumped  into  his 
carriage. 

He  left  the  ladies  all  aghast,  w  ith  respect  to 
diet  and  nourishment;  and  Lady  Lovaine  hinted 
VOL.  III.  D 
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that  she  could  not  give  the  casting  vote  without 
seeing  the  invalid. 

''  How  is  my  lord  ?"  asked  Rosabel,  when  a 
pause  at  last  took  place  in  the  business  of  the 
council. 

"  My  dear,  you  speak  as  if  you  thought  he 
was  dying  ;  but  no  such  thing — that  would  be 
too  good  a  business  for  Ashbrook,  and  I  think 
my  lord  will  survive  him  yet." 

Rosabel  was  silent.  The  turning  of  a  straw, 
the  waving  of  a  feather,  would,  as  the  saying 
is,  overcome  her  now  —  her  spirits  were  so 
weak. 

"  You  are  thin  ;  take,  at  luncheon  time,  a 
glass  of  port  wine,  with  salt  in  it." 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  will— without  the  salt :  but, 
dear  Lady  Lovaine,  what  does  Dr.  Doughty 
really  think  of  papa  ?  Has  he  the  same  bad 
opinion  of  his  case  as  ever  ?  Has  he  said  so 
to  i/ou  ?  Do  you  think  another  consultation 
would — could — be  of  any  use  ? 

Lady  Lovaine's  hard  countenance  softened, 
as  she  heard  these  earnest,  but  hopeless  inter- 
rogatories, and  saw  the  heartfelt  anxiety  of  the 
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speaker  ;  but  the  love  of  management — her 
ruling  passion — made  the  griefs  of  others  less 
unpleasant  to  her  than  they  would  have  been 
to  a  less  active-minded  person.  She  considered 
the  house  of  mourning  to  be  her  proper  ele- 
ment. After  a  long  tissue  of  recommendations, 
prescriptions  haphazard,  and  chance-medley  ad- 
vice, she  took  her  leave  ;  promising  to  be  very 
frequent  in  her  visits,  and  leaving  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave  and  Aunt  Alice  in  ecstacies  with  her 
kindness,  her  feeling,  her  wonderful  knowledge 
of  medicine,  her  interest  in  the  family — then, 
her  own  fine  constitution  so  well  preserved, 
and  my  lord  such  a  wonder,  after  years  of  such 
poor  health  ;  and  so  they  went  on,  until  Rosa- 
bel, who  had  come  down  stairs  with  the  heart- 
ache, went  up  with  the  headache  also. 

A  few  days  more,  and  Mr.  Lermont  arrived, 
to  see,  and  to  plague  his  old  friend,  and  his  old 
friend's  daughter.  He  was,  at  first,  much  cast 
down  at  the  change  in  Sir  John  ;  but,  ever 
sanguine,  his  spirits  revived,  especially  on  find- 
ing that  Hubert  had  lost  his  commission.  It 
would  now  be  his  business  to  get  another  for 
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him  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  old  man  set  about 
it  with  all  the  zeal,  and  all  the  indiscretion  too, 
of  3^outh.  He  was  trotting  off  every  day  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  worrying  the  commander  in 
chief's  secretary's  secretary,  or  chasing  one 
great  man,  or  petitioning  another ;  and  then 
he  had  private  appointments  and  mysterious 
messages,  of  which  Rosabel  could  not  divine 
the  reason.  The  house  was  besieged  by 
porters  and  footmen  bringing  answers  to  his 
several  applications;  whilst  the  good  old  gentle- 
man himself  was  eternally  in  and  out ;  un- 
settled himself,  and  allowing  no  one  else  to  be 
settled. 

Thus  matters  went  on,  until  Lady  Anna  re- 
turned to  London,  and,  with  her,  Eustace  and 
Francis  Ashbrook.  By  this  time,  Sir  John  had 
made  those  arrangements  of  which  his  linger- 
ing illness  had  given  him,  to  all  appearance, 
warning  to  prepare.  He  had  completed  all  his 
worldly  arrangements;  and,  as  Rosabel  trusted, 
he  had  now  only  to  rest  upon  those  hopes  which 
the  world  cannot  give.  Still,  upon  religious 
subjects  he  had  never  spoken.     His  habitual 
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reserve  clung  to  him  even  upon  this  point. 
He  had  alv^ays  in  the  observances  of  religion 
been  exact,  and  he  still  w^as  exact.  It  was  true, 
he  devolved  upon  Rosabel  the  delivery  of  the 
simple  but  solemn  family  prayer,  which  was 
now  read  in  his  chamber  ;  but,  in  most  other 
respects,  he  kept  up,  at  least,  the  shadow  of  his 
usual  habits  ;  read  grave  books,  and  news- 
papers, dictated  letters,  and  admitted,  at  times, 
the  visits  of  friends. 

Thus  Sir  John  wore  away.  His  figure  lost 
daily  more  of  its  characteristics  of  strength  ; 
and  daily  he  seemed  to  sink  in  heighth.  Yet, 
at  times.  Nature  appeared  to  rally  to  that  degree 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  hope  should 
not  revive.  But  the  work  of  decay  was  going 
on  within.  His  friends  gave  him  up  ;  yet  it 
was  not  by  the  workings  of  an  insidious  dis- 
ease that  Sir  John  was  destined,  by  an  inscru- 
table decree,  to  render  uj)  a  life  which  had 
become  a  burden  to  him.  The  evils  most 
dreaded  for  him,  he  escaped — such  is  the  linite 
and  erring  nature  of  all  human  expectations  I 

There  were  few   persons  whose  society  Sir 
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John  still  so  much  liked  as  he  did  that  of  Lady 
Anna  and  Mr.  Norman.  Eustace  was  often 
admitted  in  the  evening,  when  Sir  John  was 
better,  and  staid  frequently  until  the  evening 
devotions  were  over.  Eustace  had  acted  to 
Rosabel's  bidding — he  had  dropped  the  lover, 
but  continued  to  be  the  friend. — By  no  obtru- 
sive tenderness  was  she  led  to  refrain  from 
giving  him  the  confidence  of  friendship ;  what- 
ever he  felt,  he  kept  his  feelings  to  himself.  It 
was  impossible  but  that  she  should  see,  having 
once  had  it  hinted  to  her,  how  completely  she 
occupied  his  attention,  how  devoted  he  was  to 
her  w^elfare,  how  painfully  interested  in  all  her 
troubles.  But  this  was  all  ;  and  Rosabel, 
gratefully,  and  without  disingenuousness,  ac- 
cepted the  daily,  hourly  services  of  kindness, 
from  Eustace,  as  from  Lady  Anna,  and  felt 
the  full  value,  the  unspeakable  solace  of  such 
friendship. 

One  evening  she  had  left  Sir  John  and  Eus- 
tace together  for  a  time,  and  had  seated  herself 
to  write  a  letter  in  the  drawing-room.  Pre- 
sently she  was  interrupted,  by  Mr.  Lermont's 
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very  abrupt  entrance.  This,  and  the  manner 
of  it,  were  so  common,  that  she  scarcely  raised 
her  head.  She  looked  up,  however,  on  per- 
ceiving that  Mr.  Lermont  was  unusually  rest- 
less, even  perturbed.  This  was  saying  much, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  could  never 
be  quiet. 

"  Miss  Rosa,  dear,"  he  began,  after  a  short 
standing  reverie,  which  was  quite  a  relief  to 
Rosabel's  ears — "Miss  Rosabel.'' 

"  Well,  Sir?" 

"  You  will  lose  your  brother  I" 

"  My  brother — what  brother  ? 

"  Your  brother  Hubert,"  and  the  old  man 
covered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief. 

"  Where  is  he,  sir?"  cried  Rosabel,  rushing 
up  to  him.  Mr.  Lermont,  Mr,  Lermont,  I  say, 
tell  me  all — perhaps  he  is  dead — perhaps  he  is 
in  prison." 

"  In  prison  —  oh,  dear  Rosa,  —  no,  never, 
whilst  I  have  a  guinea  to  spare,  poor  boy  ;  but 
I  was  in  hopes  it  would  all  blow  over,  and  he 
would  get  well,  without  troubling  you  about  it ; 
but  that  cannot  be.    He  has  been  about  London 
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all  the  time,  and  I  have  known  of  it.  Many  a 
time  has  he  walked  with  me  to  the  door,  and 
heard  the  last  news  of  Sir  John,  of  nights — 
he's  not  a  bad-hearted  lad,  that,  neither" — and 
the  poor  old  gentleman  walked  about  the  room 
fairly  sobbing. 

"  Ah,  poor  Hubert  I"  said  Rosabel—"  poor 
Hubert! — He  has  much  of  this  to  answer  for. 
My  father  has  never  been  well  since — but,  no 
matter — he  will  be  happy  soon  !"  she  added, 
clasping  her  hands  and  looking  up.  "  It  is  for 
Hubert  to  lead  a  life  of  humiliation  and  of  re- 
pentance. Poor  Hubert,  he  has  no  sister  to 
soothe  his  pains,"  she  added,  thoughtfully,  after 
a  pause  of  deep  emotion.  "  I  can  go  to  him, 
can  I  not,  sir  ? — or,  at  least,  I  must,  1  will," — 
she  continued,  with  somewhat  of  her  wonted 
impetuosity. 

Yet  she  had,  at  first,  heard  the  news  of 
Hubert's  illness  with  calmness  ;  for,  after  her 
father's  hopeless  state  had  been  fully  revealed 
to  her,  the  worst  that  grief  could  do  was  over — 
all  else  seemed  light  to  her. 

"  You  can  go  to  him  surely,  surely,"  replied 
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Mr.  Lermont;  always  ready  to  urge  on  actions 
of  benevolence  and  imprudence  ;  "  though  he's 
only  in  poor  lodgings,  not  so  very  far  from 
hence  neither.  But  what  will  Sir  John  say  to 
it?  He  has  forbidden  you  to  mention  Hubert's 
name — will  you  dare  do  it  ?" 

"  Alas  I  1  know  not  what  to  do  ;  but  surely, 
if  ever  it  be  right  to  act  from  feeling,  it  is  so 
in  points  such  as  these.  Excuse  me,  sir,  my 
head  seems  dizzy,  confused  ;  I  must  seem  the 
most  ungrateful  wretch  in  the  world,  never  to 
thank  you  for  all  your  kindness. — What  should 
we  be  without  friends  ? — and  who  has  so  much 
reason  as  I  to  be  grateful — I  who  have  done  so 
little  to  deserve  kindness  ?" 

"  What  is  my  brother's  complaint,  sir  ?"  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  in  which  she  appeared  to 
gain  resolution  to  enquire  into  the  details  of 
this  fresh  affliction  ;  for  she  was  overpowered 
by  successive  and  complicated  troubles.  "  I 
hope,  I  trust,  his  days  may  yet  be  spared  ;  but, 
if  not, — that  my  father  may  go  first." 

"  He  was  better,"  said  Mr.  Lermont,  "  till 

d3 
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yesterday.  The  disorder,  which,  they  say,  is  a 
one-and-twenty-day  fever,  was  reduced  ;  but 
that  unthinking  young  scape-grace,  Mr.  Francis 
Ashbrook,  sat  talking  by  the  hour  at  his  bed- 
side, and  the  delirium,  the  heat  and  thirst,  and 
cjuick,  hard  pulse — in  short,  every  bad  symp- 
tom, returned." 

Rosabel  considered  for  a  moment. 

"  Surely,"  said  Mr.  Lermont,  with  his  usual 
kind-hearted  indiscretion,  "  it  were  best  that 
his  father  should  know  it,  and  that  they  met 
once  again." 

"  No!"  replied  Rosabel,  firmly.  "Such  meet- 
ing would  terminate  only  one  way,  in  my  father's 
immediate  death,  I  am  persuaded.  This  time, 
his  will  shall  be  my  sole  guide.  He  has  for- 
bidden me  to  mention  Hubert's  name  to  him. 
I  will  obey  that  command  rigidly." 

On  the  morrow  she  visited  her  brother. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

''  For,  hapless,  most  of  human  kind  is  he 
WhOj  all  unpitied,  must  his  sorrows  bear  ; 
Whose  sighs  ne'er  reach  the  ear  of  sympathy. 
But  wasted  are  upon  the  senseless  air  : 
No  friend  to  mitigate  his  wretched  fare. 
Like  dew  of  heaven  upon  the  drooping  flower. 
To  raise  his  head  ;  his  lonely  hours  to  share  ; 
The  balm  of  comfort  in  his  bosom  pour. 
And  lift  his  beamless  eye  to  Hope's  fair  promised  hour." 

M.S.  Poem. 

Hubert's  disorder  was  an  inflammatory  fever, 
which,  at  the  period  of  Rosabel's  first  visit  to 
him,  had  subsided  into  the  low  state.  It  had 
been  occasioned  chiefly  by  his  reckless  and  in- 
temperate habits,  and  partly  by  the  sense  of 
disgrace,  which  he  had  felt  keenly.  Rosabel 
visited  him  daily,  but  in  secret.  She  had  now 
to  encounter  disease  in  its  fearful  varieties  :  she 
now  saw  truly  what  it  is  which  gives  support 
to  weak  human  nature  under  the  pressure  of 
acute  bodily  anguish.  How  different  was  Hu- 
bert's condition  to  that  of  his  father  !  The  one 
resigning  life  with  dignity  and  trancjulllity  ; 
not  desirous  of  quitting  it,  nor  weakly  grasping 
at  a  blessing  so  encompassed  with  thistly  sor- 
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rows.  The  other,  depressed  with  every  slight 
change  which  might  bring  him  nearer  to  eter- 
nity ;  clinging  to  existence  with  the  pertinacity 
of  a  humoured  child,  who  expects  every  thing 
to  yield  to  his  own  wishes  ;  beset  with  half  su- 
perstitious fears ;  and  yet,  upon  the  aspect  of 
recovery,  throwing  off  all  previous  reflection, 
and  triumphing  in  folly  over  the  terrors  of 
sickness. 

To  accomplish  a  reconciliation  between  her 
father  and  Hubert  was  now  Rosabel's  most 
cherished  scheme.  Hubert  was  scarcely  sen- 
sible, weak  as  an  infant,  and  in  a  state  of  de- 
bility both  bodily  and  mental.  Sir  John  had 
long  been  confined  to  his  chamber,  or  only 
occasionally  removed  in  a  chair,  or  perhaps  sup- 
ported by  Eustace  and  Rosabel  into  the  next 
room,  that  little  effort  considered  as  a  great 
exertion.  He  could  not,  therefore,  go  to  see 
his  son,  had  he  been  conscious  of  his  condition. 
In  all  probability,  the  offended  parent  and  the 
erring  child  might  never,  in  thi>;  world,  meet 
again.  Lady  Anna,  whom  Rosabel  consulted 
upon  the  propriety  of  mentioning  her  brother's 
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illness  to  Sir  John,  recommended  silence  ; 
Eustace,  more  inclined  to  counsel  all  that  she 
wished,  hesitated,  and  thought  some  middle 
course  might  be  pursued ;  and  Rosabel  was  left 
to  act  by  her  own  feelings  —  perhaps  unwise 
monitors — but  which  she  was  prone,  in  most 
cases,  to  follow. 

Her  first  impulse  had  been  to  remove  Hu- 
bert, if  possible,  to  his  home,  and  gradually  to 
bring  about  an  interview  ;  but,  by  medical  ad- 
vice, this  had  been  negatived.  Eustace  and 
Mr.  Lermont  were  indefatigable  in  their  atten- 
tions to  Hubert,  and  Rosabel  confided  the  ma- 
nagement of  him  entirely  into  their  hands. 
Her  perplexities  and  anxieties  were,  indeed, 
at  this  period  of  her  life,  so  great,  that  she 
often  knew  not  how  to  support  the  confusion  of 
mind, and  her  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  her 
conduct  were  as  diflicult  to  her,  almost,  to  bear, 
as  her  other  calamities. 

For  a  time,  Hubert  seemed  to  recover  as  ra- 
pidly as  his  friends  could  have  expected  ;  but 
one  evening  a  relapse  took  place  :  shiverings 
unexpectedly  came  on,  and  the  fever  increased 
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to  such  a  height,  that  Rosabel,  who  had  seen 
him  that  morning,  was  sent  for  to  see  him 
again.  It  was  almost  midnight;  Sir  John,  with 
a  trusty  servant  in  his  room,  had  been  con- 
signed to  repose  ;  and  Rosabel,  having  finished 
her  day  of  duty,  was  snatching  half  an  hour  of 
quiet  for  that  species  of  reading  which  alone 
interests  the  afflicted — the  volume  in  which 
hopes  of  eternal  peace  are  held  out  to  the 
weary- — hopes  of  a  future  recognition  of  the 
beloved  in  that  blessed  state,  to  the  bereaved. 

"  Rosabel,"  said  Eustace,  who  came  to  ap- 
prize her  of  the  change  in  her  brother's  con- 
dition, as  with  a  quick  step  he  advanced  towards 
her — "  again,  Rosabel,  must  I  put  your  forti- 
tude to  the  test — Hubert  is  worse." 

Rosabel's  eyes  were  already  moistened  with 
tears  ;  for  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  which  ap- 
ply to  every  sorrow,  and  to  every  want,  had 
this  night  struck  home  to  her  heart.  But  she 
rose  as  Mr.  Norman  spoke,  and  said,  in  a  tone 
far  more  composed  than  he  could  have  ex- 
pected : — 

"  Your  voice,  your  manner,  Mr.  Norman, 
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lead  me  to  think  that  he  is  indeed  much  worse. 
I  can  bear  that — have  I  not  had  to  bear  his 
disgrace  ?" 

"  His  frame  is  so  much  shaken  already,"  said 
Eustace,  in  a  low  tone — "  but  it  is  useless  to 
conceal  from  you  the  truth — his  physician  fears 
that  he  cannot  live  till  morning." 

"  Oh,  my  father  !"  said  Rosabel. 

"  Is  it  not  better  that  he  should  never  know 
it?"  asked  Eustace.  "  Rosabel,  dearest  Rosa- 
bel, I  am  under  a  sacred  pledge  to  you,  not  to 
conceal  the  truth  about  Hubert.  You  made 
me  promise  that — but  be  resigned — do  not  wit- 
ness the  sad  scene — delirium,  you  know  what 
that  word  comprizes — it  is  better  for  nurses 
and  indifferent  persons  to  attend  upon  him.  I 
will  go  back — I  will  come  again — I  will  bring 
you  word  how  he  is,  dear  Rosabel — do  not  go." 

"  And  will  not  you  take  me  ?"  said  Rosabel, 
reproachfully.  "  Well  then,  I  shall  have  Mr. 
Lermont  called,  and  then  he  will  go.  Hubert 
has  been  erring  —  he  dies,  alas  I  unblessed — 
unforgiven,  may  be  by  his  father !  —  But  he 
is  my  brother — his  death-bed  must  not  be  at- 
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tended  by  nurses  and  indifferent  persons 
only." — And  she  rose,  and  checked, with  violent 
effort,  all  outward  appearance  of  sorrow. 

"  Must  it  then  be  so  ?"  answered  Eustace, 
yielding,  as  he  always  did,  to  her  wishes. — 
"  Well  then,  at  least,  Rosabel,  let  me  take 
care  of  you. — You  cannot  go  thus:  remember, 
it  is  midnight." 

"No,"  said  Rosabel,  recollecting  herself; 
"  I  will  call  a  servant  to  go  with  me  ;  I  think 
there  is  some  one  not  yet  gone  to  bed  ;  if  not — 
but  I  will  not  disturb  j)Oor  Mr.  Lermont ;  he's 
tired  and  old."  She  ran  quickly  up  stairs,  and, 
in  a  very  short  time,  she,  with  her  maid  and 
Mr.  Norman,  were  on  their  way  to  Hubert's 
lodgings. 

Mr.  Norman  had  a  coach  in  waiting.  Hu- 
bert's lodgings  were  at  no  great  distance,  and 
Rosabel  soon  discerned  the  half-opened  win- 
dow ;  a-light,  at  this  time  of  night — a  shadow 
or  two  flitted  across  the  white  blind.  Rosabel 
became  excessively  alarmed. 

"  There  are  several  persons  in  the  room — ■ 
he's    worse  I"     she   exclaimed,  grasping    Mr, 
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Norman's  hand.  "  I  said  I  could  see  him  die; 
but  to  find  him,  perhaps,  already  gone!  is  more 
than  I  can  bear."  Eustace  made  no  reply ; 
nor  could  he,  when  the  coach  stopped,  keep  pace 
with  Rosabel  ;  who,  passing  by  him,  flew 
up  stairs,  and  stood  breathless  before  her 
brother's  door.  It  was  half  opened,  and  she 
saw  poor  Hubert — his  face  flushed  with  that 
deep  red,  partial  hue,  which  like  a  mass  of 
paint  settles  upon  the  fevered  cheek  —  his 
moans,  his  hurried  breathing  caught  her  ear. 
"  He  is  alive  !"  she  whispered,  half  turning 
round  to  Mr.  Norman.  She  advanced  on  tip- 
toe, fearing  to  disturb  the  patient :  some  one 
stood  behind  the  door — the  person,  whoever  it 
was,  moved  a  little  forward. 

Rosabel  gave  a  hurried  look  at  this  person, 
and  instantly,  without  uttering  a  w^ord,  sank 
down  upon  the  floor.  It  was  Captain  Ash- 
brook. 

She  was  immediately  carried  out  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  placed  upon  a  sofa  in  an  adjacent 
sitting  room  ;  but  it  was  long  before  she  could 
be  brought  to  herself   again.     When   she  re- 
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covered,  however,  there  v^^as  no  one  but  her 
own  maid  by  her  side  and  the  physician  who 
was  in  attendance  upon  Hubert.  Captain 
Ashbrook  had  withdrawn  into  another  apart- 
ment, with  his  cousin  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds, 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  gi-ief  ?" 

Shaksprahe. 


Captain  Ashbrook  had  returned  to  England 
a  week  previously  to  the  events  of  the  evening 
which  have  just  been  detailed — on  that  very 
day  he  had  arrived  in  London.  His  regiment 
had  been  ordered  home,  having  now  been  in 
several  successive  enterprizes  of  danger,  and 
having  lost  many  of  its  officers. 

Colonel  Ashbrook,  for  such  was  his  present 
rank,  had  heard,  in  the  course  of  an  hour's 
conversation  with  Francis,  of  most  of  the 
events  which  had  aff'ected  Sir  John  Fortescue 
and  his  family  since  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land, nearly  two  years  ago.  It  happened  that 
Mr.  Ashbrook  had  promised  to  visit  Hubert 
that  evening,  and  had    been   accompanied  in 
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his  enquiries,  at  the  door  of  the  invalid's  lodg- 
ings, by  Colonel  Ashbrook.  The  account  was 
so  much  worse,  that  the  two  gentlemen  had 
walked  up  into  the  patient's  room.  Mr.  Nor- 
man had  just  set  out  to  fetch  Rosabel. 

"  Why,  upon  my  word,  Ashbrook,  you 
tremble,"  said  Francis  Ashbrook,  to  his  cou- 
sin, as  they  stood  together,  after  the  scene 
which  had  taken  place  up  stairs,  in  a  little  par- 
lour below  Hubert's  room. 

"  x\nd  that  is  Mr.  Norman  ?"  said  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  leaning  his  head  against  the  mantel- 
piece. 

"  — With  whom  Miss  Fortescue  is  on  the 
high-road  to  matrimony,  as  all  the  world 
aflirmeth,  and  my  own  especial  observation 
testifieth,"  replied  Francis. 

"  It  is  very  likely,"  observed  Colonel  Ash- 
brook, after  a  pause. 

"  Oh  !  quite  an  old  affair — an  attachment  of 
these  eight  months  ;  and  I  suppose  'the  funeral 
baked  meats  will  furnish  forth  the  wedding 
dinner.'  In  other  terms,  they  are  only  waiting 
Sir  John's  demise." 
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" — And  is  my  old  and  valued  friend  so  very 
near  death  ?"  enquired  Colonel  Ashbrook,  with 
much  emotion. 

"  Not  far  from  it,  nor  his  son  neither." 

"  Her  brother — I  mean  his  son — will,  I  think, 
struggle  through  his  disorder.  I  have  seen 
worse  fevers  abroad." 

"  I  really  thought,"  returned  Francis,  "  that 
the  tragedy  plot  was  thickening  to-night,  and 
that  poor  Miss  Fortescue  was  going  off  the 
stage — and  by  the  way,  did  you  ever  see  any 
man  so  overcome  as  Eustace  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  was  much  overcome,"  replied 
Colonel  Ashbrook,  evidently  writhing  under  the 
remarks  of   his  cousin. 

"  Yet  why,"  thought  he,  *'  Rosabel's  agita- 
tion ?  Was  it  on  seeing  her  brother  ? — or  on 
what  account?" 

"  I  suppose  she  and  Norman  will  sit  up 
together,"  observed  Francis  Ashbrook,  glancing 
at  his  cousin ;  whose  secret  feelings  he,  with 
his  practised  observation  of  the  world  in 
general,  detected  :  for  he  saw  that  Eustace 
Norman  was  not  the  oidy  person  affected  by 
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Miss  Fortescue's  agitation;  and  though  Cap- 
tain Ashbrook  had  a  great  command  over  the 
expression  of  what  passed  within  him,  he  had 
not  self-command  enough  to  elude  the  penetra- 
tion of  Francis : — "  not  that  they  will  in  any 
respect  outrage  decorum.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that,"  added  Mr.  Ashbrook,  seeing  that  his 
remarks  were  felt. 

"  It  is  no  bad  thing,"  thought  he,  as  he  looked 
at  the  grave  countenance  of  his  cousin — "  'tis  no 
bad  thing  to  plague  an  heir  apparent.  A  man, 
too,  so  called  u]),  and  bespattered  with  flattery. 
Such  an  honour  to  the  name  of  Ashbrook,  as 
my  cousin  Anna  told  me  only  yesterday. 
Hum  I  he  shall  not  choose  a  wife  from  among 
the  daughters  of  Fortescue — one  life  between 
me  and  Medlicote  is  sufficient." 

Meanwhile,  Rosabel  recovering  her  com- 
posure, returned  to  the  bed-side  of  her  suffer- 
ing brother.  It  was  astonishing  how  much  she 
had,  by  the  too  severe  discipline  of  affliction, 
improved  in  that  self-government,  without 
which  the  character  is  as  a  ship  at  sea  with- 
out compass  or  rudder,  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the 
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waves  and  winds,  until  at  last,  it  not  only  en- 
counters its  own  destruction,  but  involves 
others  in  its  destiny.  Rosabel's  fortitude  had 
been  of  late  severely  tried;  but,  unlike  the 
fashion  of  the  rest  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
it  had  the  property  of  becoming  stronger  upon 
continual  use. 

Hubert  had  now  sunk  into  an  uneasy  slum- 
ber :  his  attendant  slumbered  also.  Rosabel 
seated  herself  by  his  side.  The  physician  was 
gone  ;  all  other  friends  and  domestics  had,  by 
the  physician's  orders,  retired.  The  morning 
air  blew  in  from  the  opened  window  keen  and 
sharp,  but  it  cooled  not  the  parched  lip  nor 
heated  brow  of  the  young  sufferer.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  had  repeatedly  asked 
for  his  sister — her  name  was  ever  repeated  by 
him  ;  but  now,  when  at  intervals  he  roused  to 
ask  in  hurried  accent  for  some  cooling  drink, 
he  knew  her  not;  and  the  wild,  confused  stare, 
with  which  he  gazed  at  her  upon  suddenly 
waking,  was  to  Rosabel  most  poignantly  dis- 
tressing.    But  she  was  little  acquainted  with 
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the  details  of  sickness,  and  reflected  not  that 
disease  not  only  levels  all  distinctions  of  per- 
sons, but  impairs  the  strongest  affections,  and 
sometimes  even  converts  them  into  disgust. 

She  sat,  however,  in  silence  by  her  l)rother  ; 
striving  to  repress  the  starting  tear — her  mind 
reverting  in  confusion  to  the  preceding  hour. 
He  w'ds  returned:  the  object  of  her  first,  and 
she  believed  of  her  last,  affections  was  re- 
turned in  safety,  and  doubtless  in  honour,  to 
his  country.  He  was  returned,  and  what  had 
been  their  meeting?  He  had  already  left  the 
spot  where  they  had  met,  with  indifference — 
left  her  in  affliction,  without  one  kind  word  to 
soothe  her  distress.  One  cool  enquiry  alone 
had  reached  her  ears,  and  the  w^ords:  "  Colonel 
Ash  brook  wishes,  before  he  goes  home,  to 
know  how  Miss  Fortescue  is,"  had  grated  upon 
her  harassed  feelings.  "  It  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps,"  thought  she,  "  that  we  had 
never  met  again  I" 

"  Yes  !  disappointment   is   my   lot  in    life," 
thought    she,    as    she   looked  at  her  brother, 
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extended  on  the  bed  beside  her — a  sad  person- 
ification of  the  wreck  of  youth,  and  hope,  and 
health,  which  his  short  career  had  left. 

"  Every  object  that  I  have  loved  in  life  has 
disappointed  me."  And  again  her  eyes  rested 
upon  Hubert,  and  she  remembered  her  early 
pride  in  him — the  high  hopes  she  had  formed 
of  his  rising  to  distinction— the  fond  vanity 
with  which  she  had  dwelt  on  his  engaging 
qualities  of  mind  and  person. 

The  sound  of  the  watchman's  voice,  calling 
the  hour,  now  startled  her ;  it  seemed  to  pass 
close  to  her  ear  —  the  sound  was  dolorous,  and 
appeared  to  her  excited  fancy  almost  ominous — 
she  listened  to  it  gradually  becoming  fainter 
and  fainter,  as  the  solitary  speaker  moved 
onwards  to  perform  his  destined  round. 

"  Half- past  four  o'clock  ?  Can  it  be  so  late  ?" 
thought  Rosabel.  "  By  this  time  all  are  asleep 
— all  have  forgotten  me.  Oh,  would  I  have 
left  him  ?  Was  it  kind— was  it  right  ?  Was 
it  like  our  former  friendship,  to  say  nothing 
more  ?  My  father  is  poor  and  humble  now — 
we  are  an  afllicted  and  degraded  family ;  but 
VOL.  III.  E 
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there  was  a  time,"  she  went  on  saying  within 
her  own  mind, — "  there  was  a  time  when  my 
father's  friendship  might  liave  been  thought  an 
honour  to  any  one  of  his  neighbours — when 
the  Fortescues  were  rich,  and  proud,  and 
honoured  as  the  Ashbrooks." 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  open  window- 
Thence  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  heavens  ;  not 
gloomy  like  her  thoughts,  but  lightened  by  the 
placid  approach  of  dawn  :  that  glorious  indica- 
tion of  the  daily  mercies  of  a  forgiving  Pro- 
dence,  which  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  upon  the 
just  and  upon  the  unjust. 

The  moon,  a  crescent,  still  serenely  clear, 
appeared,  in  bright  contrast,  almost  to  touch 
the  dark  pinnacle  of  a  neighbouring  church,  the 
spire  of  which  was  thrown  into  the  deepest 
gloom.  A  single  planet  shone  near  it  with 
peculiar  brilliancy,  which  most  appears  when 
dawn  is  nearest.  The  angular  and  common- 
place features  of  the  street  below  were  all  lost 
in  darkness:  the  vast  metropolis  was  wrapt  in 
slumber. 

Rosabel  not  only  felt  her  frame  renovated  by 
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the  cool  air  which  played  upon  her  face,  but  her 
Fpirits  raised  and  refreshed  by  the  tranquillizing 
contemplation  of  the  glories  of  the  heavens. 

"  And  could  I  dare  to  complain  ?"  she  re- 
flected, as  the  scene  gradually  produced  its 
soothing  influence  upon  her.  "  Am  I  not  re- 
proved, as  it  were,  by  all  that  I  see  ?  Oh,  God 
of  Mercy  I  pardon  and  support  me." 

Day-light  was  now  slowly  creeping  on, 
bringing  with  it  a  revival  of  hope,  which  ever, 
under  all  circumstances,  languishes  in  dark- 
ness. Hubert  had  slept ;  his  pulse  was  tran- 
quil, his  delirium  subsiding.  The  nurse  pro- 
nounced him  better.  Mr.  Norman  was  sent 
for  from  the  parlour  below,  to  give  his  opinion  ; 
he,  too,  thought  him  better.  Rosabel  saw  that 
he  was  better;  he  lay,  indeed,  an  insensible 
being,  but  the  fury  of  the  fever  was  evidently 
subsiding  ;  and,  after  sitting  by  his  side  for  an 
hour,  and  being  satisfied  that  again  there  were 
hopes  of  his  life,  she  felt  that  she  had  other  duties 
to  perform,  and  hastened  home,  accompanied 
by  her   maid   and  Eustace,  and  anxious  to  go 
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quietly  to  her  own  room  before  Sir  John  should 
be  disturbed. 

It  was  almost  seven  o'clock  before  she 
reached  her  chamber,  and  Rosabel  felt  little 
inclined  to  retire  to  rest.  Overwhelmed  by  all 
that  had  occurred,  she  could  not  analyze  her 
sensations:  confused  and  blundering  over  every 
little  transaction  of  her  early  toilet,  startled  by 
the  sight  of  her  own  pale  face  in  the  looking- 
glass,  and  exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body, 
she  was  but  an  unlit  attendant  for  an  invalid  so 
alive  to  every  variation  of  her  countenance  as 
her  father,  since  his  illness,  had  become. 

Sir  John,  as  she  entered  his  dressing  room, 
where  he  was  still  accustomed  to  breakfast,  was 
struck  with  her  unusual,  and  almost  alarming 
paleness.  He  made,  however,  no  observation 
upon  the  subject, until  Rosabel,  according  to  cus- 
tom, sat  down,  after  their  quiet  meal  was  des- 
patched, to  w^'ite  letters  to  his  dictation.  It  was 
then  that  Sir  John,  with  considerable  distress, 
observed  Rosabel's  hand  repeatedly  applied  to 
her  aching  forehead.     He  suddenly  paused — 
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Rosabel  laid  down  her  pen  for  an  instant,  and 
then  looked  round  to  her  father,  as  much  as  to 
say,  ''  shall  I  go  on  ?" 

"  No,  Rosa,  you  seem  to  me  unfit  for  the 
task,"  answered  Sir  John,  in  his  usual  calm 
way. 

Rosabel  tried  to  say,  "  I  can  get  on  very 
well — I  am  quite  able;"  but  her  lips  refused  to 
utter  the  words.  She  took  up  her  pen  once 
more  ;  but  the  effort  to  write  was  unavailing. 

Sir  John  looked  at  her,  both  with  surprise 
and  concern  ;  there  had  been  no  fatigue  in  her 
attendance  upon  him  to  warrant  this  unusual 
depression  of  strength  and  spirits,  and  Sir  John 
could  not  but  be  anxious  as  to  the  cause.  Ne- 
vertheless, judging  that  the  best  plan  was  to 
give  Rosabel  time  to  recover  herself,  he  took 
up  his  newspaper,  and  said  nothing  more, 

"My  dear  Rosa!"  he  exclaimed  abruptly, 
after  a  short  pause — for,  as  she  rose  to  quit  the 
room,  her  duties  being  suspended,  she  tott(>red, 
like  a  person  enfeebled  by  long  diseas(»,  or 
shaken  by  sudden  agitation. 
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"  Come  hither,  my  dear  Rosabel ;  we  have 
been  accustomed,  of  late,  to  impart  our  senti- 
ments and  feelings  to  each  other,  with  some- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  confidence  of  pa- 
rent and  child.  Now  I  know — I  see — that 
some  unusual  source  of  agitation  at  this  moment 
unhinges  you:  I  request  to  learn  what  it  is." 

Sir  John's  requests  were  always,  to  his 
daughter,  commands:  she  turned  towards  him, 
and,  trembling,  said: — 

"  You  told  me  not  to  mention  his  name." 

"  Whose  name?"  answered  Sir  John,  with 
an  effort  at  self-command. 

"  My  brother  Hubert's." 

Sir  John  turned  from  her: — "  What  of  Hu- 
bert?"  he  resumed,  in  a  few  moments,  in  a 
calm,  subdued  tone — "  what  of  that  ill-fated, 
unhappy  boy  ?" 

"  Hubert,  sir — alas!  papa,  he  is  ill." 

A  pause  ensued. 

"  What  is  his  disease?"  said  Sir  John,  after 
musing  for  some  moments. 

"  He  has  had  a  fever — he  has  been   in  dan- 
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ger,"  replied  Rosabel,  hurriedly  ;  last  night  he 
was  in  danger,  and,  forgive  me,  I  went  to  see 
him  :  this  morning  he  is  better." 

"  Very  well.  It  is  no  doubt  intended  for  his 
benefit  that  he  should  thus  be  chastened.  Ill- 
fated  boy!"  repeated  Sir  John — a  momentarv 
expression  as  of  severe  agony  passing  across 
his  countenance,  and  flushing  his  pallid  brow, 
only  to  leave  it  paler  than  before. 

Rosabel  felt  that  she  could  bear  nothing 
more;  she  left  the  room,  and,  throwing  herself 
upon  her  own  bed,  found,  in  a  long  and  passion- 
ate weeping,  the  relief  which  such  indulgence 
brings.  But  she  was  not  one  who  frequently 
encouraged  the  habit  of  shedding  tears,  a  habit 
which  unfits  us  for  the  active,  matter-of-fact 
business  of  life,  ceasing,  in  time,  by  too  habi- 
tual practice,  to  afford  relief.  Obliged,  happily, 
to  put  a  restraint  upon  her  actions  and  coun- 
tenance, her  griefs  had,  on  that  account,  borne 
her  down  less,  for  the  present,  than  if  she  had 
abandoned  herself  wholly  to  its  influence.  The 
sufferings  of  this  period  of  her  life  were  un- 
doubtedly severe  ;  but  they  were  mitigated,  as  I 
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believe  they  are  in  all  similar  cases,  rather 
than  increased,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
by  the  necessity  of  putting  the  best  construc- 
tion upon  her  own  feelings,  and,  consequently, 
of  tutoring  herself  to  dwell  as  little  as  possible 
upon  her  miseries. 

She  was  aroused  from  a  state  of  repose, 
which  had  succeeded  the  indulgence  of  her 
highly-wrought  feelings,  by  the  intelligence 
that  Lady  Anna  and  Mr.  Norman  were  below, 
and  wished  particularly  to  see  her.  On 
approaching,  however,  the  drawing-room, 
sounds  of  others'  voices  also  greeted  her 
ears.  There  was  the  tremulous  treble  of 
Aunt  Alice,  and  the  scrapy  notes  of  Mrs. 
Waldegrave.  These  ladies,  be  it  stated,  had  en- 
camped themselves  in  lodgings  nearly  opposite 
Sir  John  Fortescue's  house ;  thus  they  avoid- 
ed what  was  too  much  for  their  poor  nerves, 
the  remaining  constantly  in  their  poor  dear 
brother's  presence,  and  in  the  way  of  every  dis- 
tressing change,  and  obliged  to  encounter  every 
harassing  and  fatiguing  duty ;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  they  had  the  advantage — an  advan- 
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brother's  family  too — of  being  able  carefully  to 
superintend  Sir  John's  concerns.  Miss  Alice, 
whilst  at  her  work,  could  see  every  one  who 
went  in  and  came  out ;  whilst  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave  could  have  the  consolation  of  observing 
that  still  some  persons  of  rank  and  condition 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  step  into  poor 
Sir  John  Fortescue's  door,  to  enquire  after  his 
health,  and  that,  even,  of  Miss  Fortescue. 

And  now  Rosabel,  with  a  sort  of  chill, 
stopped,  irresolute,  on  the  stairs  before  entering 
the  drawing-room;  she  was  not  in  that  delight- 
ful up-rising  state,  which  enables  one  to  meet 
with  dignified  composure,  contumacy,  at  best, 
self-sufficiency.  Her  spirit,  sometimes  too 
high,  was  now  too  low  to  encounter  those  who 
were  all-wise  in  their  own  sight:  formerly,  it 
had  made  her  irritable  to  do  so  ;  now,  it  de- 
pressed her. 

She  heard,  partly  with  dismay,  partly  with 
anger,  Mrs.  Waldegrave  saying,  "  Reconcile  I 
indeed!  I  wonder  my  Lady  Anna  could  sanc- 
tion such  a  thing  ;  she,  a  pattern  of  propriety 
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and  virtue  herself. — Don't  drive  me  to  particu- 
lars, Lady  Anna." 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  drive  you  at  all,  Mrs. 
Waldegrave."  was  Lady  Anna's  half-satirical 
reply;  "  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible." 

"  Mr.  Norman  is,  I  am  sure,  far  too  exact  in 
his  own  conduct  to  excuse  a  scape-grace,  or  to 
wish  him  to  be  introduced  into  the  family 
again." 

"  One  of  the  family  he  ever  must  be,  whether 
owned  or  disowned,"  answered  Mr.  Norman. 

"  And,  if  I  mistake  not,"  said  Lady  Anna, 
"  he  lives  in  the  heart  of  one  very  dear  to  us  : 
Eustace,  I  mean  Rosabel." 

"  They  were  always  much  alike,  /thought," 
said  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  contemptuously. 

This  was  more  than  Rosabel's  spirit  could 
bear;  a  sort  of  double  reflection  upon  her  and 
Hubert,  and  she  walked,  with  the  haste  of  in- 
dignation, into  the  room.  There  was  a  silence  ; 
but  Rosabel's  warm  feelings  were  turned  into 
another  channel  when  *he  saw  Eustace,  and 
remembered  all  the  events  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  read,  in  his  dejected,  yet  kind  deport- 
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ment  all  the  hopelessness  which  Colonel  Ash- 
brook's  return  had  confirmed.  Her  heart, 
indeed,  smote  her  on  his  account,  and,  for  the 
time,  she  forgot  Mrs.  Waldegrave. 

Mrs.  Waldegrave  had  now  ceased  to  treat 
Rosabel  as  a  child  ;  but  a  sort  of  distant,  formal 
politeness,  as  to  Miss  Fortescue,  marked  her 
behaviour  to  the  present  head  of  Sir  John's 
house.  Aunt  Alice,  of  course,  followed  in 
the  same  train.  They  met,  as  usual,  with  a 
cold  ceremony,  and  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  events  of  the  preceding  evening. 

Lady  Anna,  though  she  had  come  avowedly 
for  a  few  moments  only,  staid,  and  staid  ;  but  it 
was  hopeless  to  outstay  the  two  aunts:  so  she 
prepared  to  go ;  but  Eustace  lingered  behind, 
induced  by  a  word,  a  kind  look,  from  Rosabel 
to  remain  :  and  at  length  the  old  ladies  de- 
parted, saying,  as  they  left  the  room : — 

"  So !  Colonel  Ashbrook  is  come  back,  (hey 
say  ;  invalided,  I  am  told,  though  not  wounded. 
1  hear  he  looks  shockingly,  and  that  there  is 
little  doubt  of  another  campaign  killing  him." 

"  And  my   Lady,"  continued    Aunt    Alice, 
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"  says,  that  go  he  will — next  year — he  is 
wedded  to  his  sword." 

Rosabel  strove  to  seem  unconcerned. 

Lady  Anna  said,  gaily,  "  Well,  I  think  it 
will  be  scandalous  if  no  English  lady  can  trans- 
fix his  heart,  and  keep  him  at  home:  Rosabel, 
it  is  quite  a  duty  for  some  one  to  fall  in  love 
with  him.  I  am  half-way — for  I  admired  him 
before  I  saw  him  ;  and  now  I  have  seen  him,  I 
admire  him  ten  times  more." 

"  Yes,"  said  Rosabel,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  he 
is  very  much  to  be  admired ;  but  he  is  quite 
right  to  chuse  the  path  he  has  selected ;  it  suits 
him  best,  I  dare  say.  He  must  know  best  how 
to  consult  his  own  inclinations." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  going — that's  a 
settled  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Waldegrave. 

The  ladies  withdrew,  and  Eustace  and  Rosa- 
bel were  left  together. 

"  Mr.  Norman,"  said  Rosabel,  with  more 
than  usual  timidity,  "  may  I  ask  once  more 
your  good  offices  ?  Will  you  speak  to  my  father 
of  Hubert?  Will  you  tell  him  of  Hubert's 
sentence,  and  his  sufferings?     He  will   not,  in 
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your  case,  attribute  it  to  partiality :  to  you  he 
will  listen." 

Eustace  promised  to  do  all  that  he  could ; 
and  he  had  the  rare  art  of  interesting  himself 
in  the  affairs  of  others,  without  an  impertinent 
interference.  Rosabel  had,  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  the  comfort  of  hearing  that  Hu- 
bert was  not  worse,  although  the  fever  was  still 
high,  and  some  of  the  symptoms  were  urgent. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Alas !  this  gentleman. 


Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father." 

Shakspeare. 


When  Rosabel  entered  her  father's  dressing- 
room  on  the  following  morning,  she  found 
him,  in  his  usual,  composed  manner,  ready  to 
receive  her.  He  said,  "  Rosa,  I  have  taken 
a  very  sudden,  and,  it  may  be  thought,  a  very 
strange  resolution.  I  am  better  to-day  ;  I 
mean  to  see  Hubert.  You  are  easily  over- 
come, Rosa.  Do  not  fear,  my  love  ;  it  will  do 
me  no  harm.  My  disease  is  not  of  an  acute  or 
violent  kind;  but  fevers,  of  all  sorts,  are  un- 
certain in  their  results." 

"  I  know  it — but  Hubert  is  better." 
"  So  I  am  told— but  one  of  us  may  go  hence, 
if  we  lose  the  present  moment,  and  never  meet 
again.     Mr.  Norman  has  promised  me  to  pre- 
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pare  Hubert  for  my  visit — he  will  attend  that 
unhappy,  wilful  boy — and  he  could  not  have  a 
better  adviser." 

"  No! "replied  Rosabel,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  And  now  one  word  more,  Rosa ;  come 
here.  You  know  I  have  never  controuled  you 
in  respect  to  matters  of  affection  ;  should  you 
marry,  I  wish  your  own  choice  to  be  entirely 
consulted.  I  could  have  wished,  Rosabel,  that 
your  inclinations  and  ray  own  notions  had,  in 
regard  to  one  individual,  agreed ;  but  you 
were  right  to  refuse  a  man  to  whom  you  could 
not  give  your  affections :  and  I  dare  say  you 
have  never  repented  acting  as  you  did."  ^e 
paused,  and  a  silence  of  some  duration  ensued. 
"  I  am  right,  am  I  not,  Rosabel— you  have  not 
repented  ?" 

"  Well,  well — 1  shall  not  intrude  upon  your 
confidence ;  I  shall  not  force  a  reply.  My 
dearest  Rosa,  dearer  to  me,  because  better — 
because  more  dutiful,  more  affectionate,  than 
any  of  my  children, — you  know  not  how  con- 
stantly your  happiness  is  the  subject  of  my 
thoughts.     T  think  I  see,  I  guess,  you  will  be 
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happy.  I  own  I  wish  it,  Rosa  ;  I  own  it 
would  be  a  comfort — a  relief  to  me,  to  see  you 
rewarded,  and  to  see  you  reward  the  tried,  the  ge- 
nuine, honourable  attachment  of  Mr.  Norman." 

"Papa,  it  cannot  be!"  answered  Rosa- 
bel ;  she  wept  as  she  spoke — "  and  be- 
sides, why  should  you  wish  it?  You  will  re- 
cover :  you  will  not  like  to  spare  me,  shall 
you  ?  You  are  better  now  ?  Oh,  let  me  still 
be  your  solace  and  comfort,  my  dear,  dear 
father ;  your  happiest,  your  most  honoured,  as 
you  say  I  am  your  dearest,  child  I  Do  not  talk 
to  me  of  marriage!"  she  added,  throwing  her 
arms  around  her  father's  neck.  "  I  am  not  fit 
for  it,  nor  for  any  thing  but  nursing  and  loving 
you  ;  but  I  am  wrong — you  will  have  much  to 
agitate  you  to-day." 

Sir  John  looked  at  her  in  silence :  "  My  days 
are  numbered,  Rosabel,"  he  said,  calmly  ;  "  but 
do  as  your  inclinations  dictate — that  will  please 
me." 

"  Oh,  my  father!  had  I  always  followed 
your  inclinations,  not  my  own,"  replied  Rosabel, 
"  I  should,  I  am  sure,  have  been  happier— had 
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I  confided  in  you  earlier ;  but  papa,  I  distress 
and  agitate  you — you  will  have  so  much  to  en- 
counter to-day. 

"  Withdraw,  then,  Rosabel,  and,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  I  will  send  for  you." 

Rosabel  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Mr.  Lermont  was  waiting  to  speak  to  her  before 
he  went  out. 

"  You  have  seen  Colonel  Ashbrook  last 
night  ?"  was  the  old  gentlemen's  first  query. — 
"  Well,  and  what  say  you  to  his  looks?  I  am 
told  they  are  sad  indeed^ — he  has  visited  you 
this  morning,  of  course." 

"  No,"  replied  Rosabel ;  I  saw  him  but  for 
a  moment ;  I  do  not  expect,  for  the  ])resent, 
to  see  him  again."  She  walked  tow^ards  the 
window. 

"  I  have  a  plan  in  petto,  dear  Miss  Rosa — 
come,  cheer  up — Hubert's  mightily  better,  and 
will  get  on  vastly  well  after  all  is  at  ))eace 
with  him  and  Sir  John. — Ah!  you  don't  know 
how  things  may  go  on  yet.  I  have  a  scheme 
to  get  Colonel  Ashbrook  to  speak  to  Colonel 
C ,  who  will  speak  to  General  D , 
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who  has  the  ear  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
to  get  Hubert  a  commission  in  the  24th  ;  and 
the  poor  lad  may  be  made  yet." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Rosabel,  earnestly, — "  I  beg 
— I  pray,  sir,  that  no  solicitations  may  be  made, 
in  behalf  of  any  one  of  our  family,  to  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  of  all  persons.  I  know  your  kind 
intentions,"  she  added,  her  manners  softening  ; 
"  I  know  your  goodness  to  us  all  ;  but  pray,  in 
this  matter,  take  no  steps.  Of  all  persons," 
she  resumed,  with  warmth,  "  I  should  dislike 
being  obliged  to  Colonel  Ashbrook." 

"  What  !"  replied  Mr.  Lermont,  surprized, 
— "  Sir  John's  old  friend  ! — your  own  warm 
admirer  once  I — We  must  set  this  matter  to 
rights,  Miss  Rosa ;  there  is  some  explanation 
wanted  here.  The  Colonel  must  be  made  sen- 
sible that  there  is  a  coolness.  I  am  sure  his 
enquiries  were  most  polite  and  pleasant  to- 
day, and,  I  thought,  more  ceremonious  than 
formerly  ;  which  was  meant,  surely,  for  a  par- 
ticular compliment.  I  will  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  see  him  in  private." 

"  Oh,  sir  I"  cried   Rosabel,    "  I  shall  be  so 
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obliged  to  yon,  so  indebted  to  you,  if  you  will 
do  nothing — say  nothing — not  mention  Hubert, 
nor  our  concerns  ;  nor  my  name,  in  particular, 
to  Colonel  Ashbrook.  What  can  he  know  or 
care  about  us  now  ?"  and  her  face  was  crim- 
soned with  eagerness  as  she  spoke. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  sooth- 
ingly ;  you  must  have  your  own  way,  I  suppose. 
And  now  you  do  mention  it — to  say  the  truth, 
I  saw  a  remarkable  coolness  in  Colonel  Ash- 
brook's  manner  when  he  made  his  compliments 
to  the  family.  Maybe  he  was  disappointed 
about  Miss  Charlotte ;  and  disappointments, 
you  know,  don't  improve  the  temper — but  'tis 
two  o'clock,  and  I  have  a  poor  drudge  of  an 
author,  a  man  of  first-rate  talents,  nevertheless, 
that  I  am  to  meet  at  the  bookseller's,  and  to 
carry  him  with  me  to  Lord ,  to  be  intro- 
duced, for  a  dedication.  Then,  at  three,  I 
must  be  at  the  Horse  Guards,  where — can't  T 
do  any  thing  for  Hubert — seeing  Colonel  Ash- 
brook first  ?" 

"  No,  nothing — nothing — nothing,"  replied 
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Rosabel,  coaxingly  ;  "  promise  me  you  won't," 
laying  her  hand  upon  Mr.  Lermont's  shoulder. 

But  the  intimation  that  Sir  John  was  ready, 
broke  off  the  discourse.  Mr.  Lermont  sallied 
forth  into  the  streets,  on  his  missions  of  bene- 
volence;  for  which,  poor  man,  he  received  but 
little  thanks  ;  and  the  benefit  of  which,  to 
others,  even  when  accomplished,  was  very 
questionable.  He  paced  on  to  the  bookseller's, 
where,  as  Rosabel's  evil  destiny  would  have  it, 
he  encountered  Colonel  Ashbrook. 

"  I  am  looking  over  what  has  been  published 
since  I  left  England,"  said  the  Colonel :  "  1 
want  to  replenish  myself  with  a  little  informa- 
tion, not  quite  so  antiquated  as  the  year  -78-. 
Biograghy,  or  scandal,  which  are,  in  these  days, 
synonymous  terms — poetry,  plays,  or  the  last 
religious  mania  in  vogue — even  the  Anti-Po- 
pery tracts  will  be  new  and  interesting  to  me, 
if  they  are  so  to  no  one  else." 

"  You  are  looking  ill.  Colonel  I"  said  Mr. 
Lermont,  anxious  to  dive  into  the  source  of 
Colonel  Ashbrook's  loss  of  spirits,  which,  he 
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was  told,  had  rather  failed  him  more  and  more, 
than  been  revived,  by  meeting  his  old  friends 
and  associates  again. 

"  And  yet  it  must  be  vastly  gratifying  to 
come  among  your  numerous  family  and  friends, 
laden  with  honours,  and  so  pleasantly  wel- 
comed on  all  hands." 

Colonel  Ash  brook  bowed,  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  and  was  silent. 

"  You  will  not  be  for  going  back  again,  in 
these  evil  times.  Colonel,  I  fancy,  as  yet  ? 
Your  regiment's  all  landed  by  this  time,  I  sup- 
pose ? — terribly  broken  down,  poor  fellows,  I 
hear ;  and,  as  I  observe,  Colonel,  you  have  had 
a  slight  gash  above  the  right  temple  ;  and  you 
are  a  little  lame,  1  perceive.  Now  that  is 
really  lamentable  for  one  who  was,  in  former 
days,  so  tine  a  dancer." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  smiled.  "  I  never  re- 
membered that  inconvenience  before;  at  any 
rate,  my  dancing  days  are  over." 

"  And  then,"  resumed  Mr.  Lermont,  "  such 
sad  changes  among  all  the  friends  who  couki 
make  those  diversions  agreeable ;  for  I  fantty, 
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like  me,  Colonel,  you  cling  to  old  friends. — 
There's  poor  Sir  John — not  but  what  his  affairs 
may  revive — he  has  the  estate  still,  and  the 
ground  can't  run  away." 

Colonel  Ashbrook's interest  seemed  suddenly 
aroused  ;  he  looked  earnestly  into  Mr.  Ler- 
mont's  face. 

"  I  was  very  much  grieved  to  hear,"  he 
began — 

"  Are  you  ?  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it — 1  am 
heartily  glad  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Lermont, 
shaking  both  his  hands,  "  and  shall  make  it  my 
business  to  correct  all  unfavourable  impres- 
sions with  the  family^rely  upon  it.  Colonel." 

"  What  unfavourable  impressions  ?"  asked 
Colonel  Ashbrook,  surprized. 

"  Oh  !  my  good  sir — ladies  will  have  their 
fancies  —  their  prepossessions — and  even  that 
dear  lass.  Miss  Rosabel,  is  not  without  her  pre- 
judices— her  dislikes ;  but  I  shall  soon  set  that 
matter  to-rights." 

"  No!"  said  Colonel  Ashbrook,  colouring  ;  "  if 
there  be  any  dislikes  or  prejudices,  let  them 
abide,  let  them  remain.     I  wish  no  one  to  take 
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any  trouble  to  remove  them,  on  my  account," 
he  added,  proudly,  and  moved  avs^ay  towards 
the  counter. 

*'  But,  my  good  sir,  would  you  not  serve  a 
family  in  distress,  if  you  could  ? — w^ould  you 
serve  them  against  their  will  ?" — asked  Mr. 
Lermont,  following  him  earnestly. 

"  I  don't  know;  I  am  not  virtuous  to  that 
point — my  disinterestedness  is  not  equal  to 
yours,"  answered  Colonel  Ashbrook.  "  And 
yet,"  he  resumed,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  let 
me  know — let  me  hear  if  I  can  serve  them, 
without  Sir  John's,  and,  in  particular,"  he  added, 
"  without  Miss  Fortescue's  even  knowing  it — 
I  will  do  it,  not  only  willingly,  but  with  plea- 
sure;  butyoumust  promise  me  entire  secrecy." 

"  My  good  sir,  yours  is  the  character  I  of 
all  others  admire  and  reverence,"  cried  Mr. 
Lermont.  '  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to 
find  it  fame.'  Not  that  you  shall  even  find  it 
fame,  if  you  don't  like  it,  my  worthy  friend— 
and  now  to  the  purpose." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  listened  with  attention  to 
Mr.  Lermont's  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
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he  thought  that  Hubert  might  be  benefited, 
and  made  a  memorandam  of  it  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

"  Sir  John,  I  hope,  has  expressed  no  reluc- 
tance to  accept  my  good  offices,"  he  asked, 
when  he  had  finished,  with  some  emotion. 

"  No,  Colonel,  of  that  I  can  assure  you  ; 
and  why  heed  the  thoughtless,  hasty,  vehement 
denunciations  of  a  giddy,  hoity-toity,  sweet, 
engaging,  random  puss  like  that  —  sure  her 
word's  of  no  consecjuence  ?"  • 

"  Oh,  no  ! — none  at  all,  of  course — but  I 
should  be  happy  to  have  her  good  opinion, 
nevertheless." 

"  Trust  to  me,  sir,  trust  to  me — I'll  set  the 
matter  to  rights — I'll  tell  her  the  interest  you 
feel  in  the  whole  family,"  said  Mr.  Lermont. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  not ;  you  will 
really  oblige  me  by  letting  the  subject  drop  ;  at 
least,  by  never  mentioning  my  name  to  Miss 
Fortescue,"  said  Colonel  Ashbrook,  eagerly. 
I  have  no  wish  to  obtrude  myself  upon  her  re- 
collection— none  at  all." 

"  Ah  I  my  good  sir,  there  is  no  love  lost  be- 
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tween  you — none  at  all — "  said  Mr.  Lermont, 
laughing,  "  and  that  is  as  it  should  be." 

Meantime,  Sir  John,  supported  by  Rosabel, 
had  sustained,  with  a  composure   which  asto- 
nished every  one,  an  interview  with  his  son. 
The  duration  of  this  meeting  was  short ;  but  it 
w^as  sufficiently  long  to  shew  to  Rosabel  and  to 
Mr.  Norman    the  influence   of  a   well-condi- 
tioned mind  upon  the  bodily  frame — the   con- 
trast between   the   calm    dignity  of  conscious 
rectitude,  and  the   self-upbraidings  which  en- 
feeble the  mind  and  render  it  incapable  of  sup- 
porting  bodily   affliction    with    patience.      Sir 
John  was  now  decidedly  convalescent :  Hubert, 
though  not  out  of  danger,  was  better.  They  met, 
as  those  who  had  been  rescued  from  impending 
death,  and  had  been  set  so  far  on  their  way  to 
health.     But  they  were  still  in  the  mazes  and 
trammels  of  disease  :  Hubert,  indeed,  was  de- 
pressed, like  one  unused  to  illness,  and  gave 
himself  up   to  despair.      Sir  John  was  aware 
that  to  himself  a  relapse  of  his  malady  might 
be  fatal  ;  and  they  met  as  those  to  whom   the 
prospect  of  eternity  might  not  be  far  off ;  and 
VOL.  irr.  F 
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])arted  as  those  part  who  may  perchance  meet 
no  more  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Rosabel  shed  no  tear,  no  outward  demon- 
stration of  her  feelings  disturbed  the  forced 
serenity  of  her  father's  demeanour.  Her  sor- 
rows, indeed,  were  soothed  ;  the  wounds  of 
her  spirit  healed  by  this  short  conference  be- 
tween the  offended,  but  forgiving  parent,  and 
his  son.  Never  had  she  seen  her  father  in  a 
state  of  mind  so  exalted  and  so  admirable.  The 
vexations  and  uncertainties  of  life  seemed  to 
have  ceased  to  trouble  him.  He  was  composed, 
but  grave,  like  one  who  had  higher  considera- 
tions in  his  thoughts  than  the  mere  sublunary 
cares  of  the  world,  which  passeth  away.  Hu- 
bert wept,  long  and  passionately ;  subdued 
by  kindness — by  forgiveness — by  the  disinter- 
ested attentions  of  friendship — by  the  un- 
changed love  of  his  sister — by  penitence.  But 
Sir  John  checked  these  ebullitions  of  feel- 
ings, and  bade  him  remember,  that  for  one 
who  had  recently  received,  as  Hubert  had  that 
morning,  the  sacred  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  holy  composure,  a  religious  comfort, 
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were  the  more  seemly  and  becoming  state  ; 
and  that  the  tears  of  the  transgressor  should 
have  been  shed  before  accepting  the  sacred 
elements :  that  now,  joy,  and  peace,  and  hope, 
ought  to  be,  if  his  mind  were  really  prostrated 
to  God,  his  portion. 

They  parted  ;  and  Rosabel  accompanied  her 
father  home. 

"  And  now,  Rosa,"  said  Sir  John,  as  she 
supported  him  into  his  dressing-room,  "  I 
wish,  by  and  bye,  to  be  alone  ;  but  I  have,  first, 
a  few  words  to  say  to  you.  I  desire  that  Hu- 
bert's transgressions  may  be  mentioned  no 
more.  If  it  })lease  Heaven  to  spare  him,  he 
may,  I  think,  live  to  prove  that  his  father  has 
one  son  left  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears  ; 
— and  that,  Rosa,  is  not  a  name  of  yesterday — 
and,  if  he  dies," — Sir  John's  voice  faltered, 
and  a  sigh — but  it  might  be  the  mere  weakness 
of  disease — broke  from  him — "  I  trust  he  will 
find  acceptance  w-here  his  temptations — where 
all  our  temptations,  Rosabel,  are  known." 

*' — And  now,  my  own  Rosabel,"  and  Sir  John's 
voice  indeed  trembled,  as  he  addressed  himself 
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to  his  daughter,  "you  must  be  yourself — you 
must  look  up,  Rosa — you  shall  confine  yourself 
no  longer  to  the  lonely  sick-room  of  an  ailing, 
morose  did  man  :  you  must  go  into  cheerful 
society,  my  Rosa  ;  your  tender  age  must  not 
be  blighted  by  calamities  which  you  cannot  avert. 
And  be  yourself,  my  child  ;  shew  that  you 
have  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  your  father's 
race,  Rosabel — let  misfortune  incite  you  to  ex- 
ertion, not  depress  you  till  you  lose  every 
power  of  utility  in  despair.  But  I  am  tired, 
love  ;  leave  me  now  ;  and  remember,  love,  that 
when  Hubert  is  once  better — is  once  decidedly 
free  from  danger — you  must  seek,  and  endea- 
vour to  enjoy,  recreation." 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


It  is  best  to  be  off  wi'  the  old  love. 
Before  you  be  on  wi'  the  new." 

Old  Song. 


In  the  course  of  a  week,  Rosabel  was  enabled 
to  comply  with  her  father's  advice,  for  Hubert 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger  ;  and  Mr.  Nor- 
man's attentions  to  him,  and  the  kindness  of 
his  former  brother  officers,  afforded  him  rather 
too  much  society,  than  too  little.  Sir  John,  too, 
slowly  improved  in  health  :  Mrs.  Waldegrave 
and  Miss  Alice  expected  to  be  allowed  to  take 
their  turns,  sometimes,  in  nursing  him  ;  and 
made  it  a  sort  of  offence  if  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  Rosabel,  therefore,  found  she 
had  no  excuse  for  not  returning  thanks,  per- 
sonally, for  many  acts  of  civility  during  her 
father's    illness  ;    among  the   rest,   her  father 
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urged,   particularly,   her   making  a  call  upon 
Lady  Lovaine  one  of  her  first  visits. 

Colonel  x\shbrook,  Rosabel  knew,  was  still 
in  London,  for  his  attentions  to  Hubert  had 
been  unremitting,  and  he  had  taken  the  privi- 
lege of  old  acquaintance  to  talk  to  her  mis- 
guided brother  seriously  and  emphatically  upon 
his  future  line  of  conduct ;  she  was  not,  how- 
ever, aware,  that,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Ler- 
mont's  suggestion,  he  had  been  interesting 
himself  at  the  Horse  Guards,  to  obtain,  if  possi- 
ble, a  commission  for  Hubert  in  some  regiment 
in  actual  service.  He  had  given  himself  much 
trouble  in  this  particular,  which  was  the  kinder, 
because  his  own  health  had  been  impaired  by 
toil  and  dangers,  and  it  required,  according  to 
common  report,  an  immediate  journey  to  that 
spot  which  was  then  held  to  be  a  specific  for 
every  species  of  disease — Bath.  But  with  all 
these  testimonies  of  good-will  to  the  family. 
Colonel  Ash  brook  had  never  called  upon  Sir 
John  Fortescue,  nor  sent  a  single  message 
of  his  intention  to  call.  Rosabel  had  only, 
therefore,  seen  him  twice ;  once,  when  at  her 
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brother  Hubert's,  the  night  when  she  had 
fainted  on  seeing  him  ;  and  once  he  had  passed 
down  the  street.  She  thought  him  altered, 
painfully  altered ;  his  gait,  once  remarkably 
quick,  yet  always  erect  and  commanding,  was 
now  slow  and  variable,  and  there  was  a  languor 
in  his  deportment,  which  gave  the  impression 
of  his  being  one  who  was  paying  the  penalty  of 
too  severe  mental  and  bodily  exertion.  But 
though  Rosabel  had  thus  scarcely  seen  him,  she 
heard  of  his  being  continually  with  Lady  Anna 
Norman,  riding  or  walking  with  her,  or  dining 
with  her  father,  or  accompanying  her  to  public 
places;  and  Lady  Anna's  influence  with  him 
seemed  to  be  paramount.  She  could  persuade 
him,  what  no  one  else  could  do,  to  take  care  of 
himself;  at  her  request,  he  consulted  an  emi- 
nent physician  whom  she  recommended, although 
Lady  Lovaine  had  proposed  twenty  without  suc- 
cess;— at  her  bidding  he  resumed  his  sable- 
lined  cloak,  and  though,  as  Lady  Lovaine  said, 
he  reproached  others,  who  enforced  prudence, 
with  persecuting  him,  he  had  no  objection  to  bo 
persecuted  by  Lady  Anna. 
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Rosabel  had  heard  all  this  with  very   cor- 
roding, uncomfortable  sort  of  sensations ;  she 
appreciated  Lady  Anna  most  highly — but  she 
thought  if  Colonel  Ashbrook  did  marry  any  one 
but  herself,  she  could  bear  it  better  should  his 
choice  fall  upon  an  entire  stranger :  in  that  case 
she  need  not  be  obliged  to  be  happy.     In  love 
affairs,  Rosabel,  like  all  other  women,  and  men 
too,  was  selfish,  and  after  trying  to  feel  as  she 
ought,  for  some  time,  she  gave  it  up,  and  re 
signed  herself  to  an  unamiable  state  of  mind 
She  went,  however,  to  Lady  Lovaine's,  not  with 
out  some  desperate  wish — some  rash  curiosity 
of  hearing  or  seeing  hovv  matters  really  stood 
The  idea  of  Colonel  Ashbrook's  ever  having  a 
female  friend,  even  a  favourite — of  his  feeling 
the  slightest  interest  in  any  one  but  herself — 
was  so  new  to  her — for  whatever  had  been  his 
supposed    conduct  to    Mary,  she   had   always 
known    herself   to  be  the   first   object    in    his 
regard  since  that — that  she  felt  as  if  it  would 
drive  her  mad— and   she  who   had  supported 
real   calamities    with    so    much    magnanimity, 
now  sank,  dejected,  or  fretted  uselessly  under 
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those  which  might  be  classed,  in  some  respects, 
under  the  head  of  imaginary,  or,  at  least,  of 
anticipated  evils.  She  was  so  pale  as  she  en- 
tered the  vast  drawing-room,  fancying  that  the 
first  object  of  her  sight  might  be  Colonel  Ash- 
brook,  that  Lady  Lovaine,  who  was  writing  a 
letter,  looked  aghast  when  she  saw  her. 

"  Who,  indeed,  would  believe  that  it  was 
you  ?  Ashbrook,"  she  cried,  flinging  open  an 
intermediate  door,  "  come  and  see  Miss  For- 
tescue,  and  see  if  she  is  still  the  Rosabella 
you  used  to  admire  at  Medlicote." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  came  forward;  though 
taken  by  surprise,  he  had  that  self-command 
which  most  sensible  men  learn  early  to  exer- 
cise— he  bowed  respectfully  to  Miss  Fortescue, 
and  if  a  slight  flush  did  tinge  his  countenance,  it 
was  so  slight,  that  any  common  acquaintance 
might  have  called  it  forth. 

"  You  are  shocked  to  see  him  look  so  ill  ?" 
said  Lady  Lovaine,  staring,  surprised,  at  Rosabel, 
who  stood  without  uttering  a  syllable,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  Colonel  Ashbrook. 
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"  Ashbrook,  you  deserve  it,"  resumed  her 
ladyship,"  for  not  wearing  flannel — that  cough  of 
yours:  though  I  think  it  a  good  deal  nervous, — 
but  always,  take  my  word  for  it,  Rosabel,  bring 
the  blood  to  the  surface.  Perhaps,"  she  went 
on,  as  she  sat  down  again  to  her  writing,  "  you 
can  persuade  him — I  cannot — my  lord  cannot 
— come,  you  two  talk  awhile,  for  I  must  save 
the  post." 

"  You  don't  get  on  there,"  she  began  again, 
after  scribbling  away  in  a  vast  hurry — "  there, 
that  is  done — '  Bridgeover  Hall,  County  Salop' — 
*  believe  me,  your  ever  sincere' — what  fibs  one 
tells  in  letters,  Ashbrook — tell  Miss  Fortescue 
— '  My  dear  Lady  O.'  (my  dear  simpleton  I 
might  say,  if  I  spoke  the  truth) — tell  Rosabel, 
for  we  will  leave  dignity  and  so  forth  to  Mrs. 
Waldegrave,  about  your  losing  your  horse  at 

the  battle  of what's  the  name  of  the  place  ? 

You  don't  know  what  a  hero  you  are  talking  to, 
Miss  Fortescue.  Well,  have  you  not  one  word 
to  say  to  each  other  ?"  she  suddenly  burst  out, 
looking  up  first  at  her  nephew,  then  at  Rosabel. 
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"  My  lady,  Dr. is  below  with  my  lord," 

sounded  at  this  moment  from  a  servant  at  the 
door. 

"  Vastly  well.  Request  him  to  stay  till  I 
come.  I  suppose  I  may  trust  you  two  together 
— you  will  not  quarrel,  methinks,  at  any  rate. 
Colonel,  do  translate  these  two  words:  haustus 
hora  somni — Ah  !  you  can  see  without  spectacles 
a  little  while  longer — as  if  my  lord  could  live 
upon  pills !  but  these  are  dinner  pills  to  be 
sure.  I  want  to  speak  to  him  about  that — 
what's  this  now  ?  Gentian — aye,  aye — very  well 
—in  that,  he  and  I  agree.  I  must  just  go  down 
for  ten  minutes — only  ten.  You  will  excuse 
me,  Miss  Rosabel — Medlicote  fashion,  you  see, 
leaving  you  two  together." 

She  left  both  parties  piqued  to  the  determina- 
tion of  shewing  how  excessively  indifferent  they 
were  to  each  other.  Still  writhing  under  Mr. 
Lermont's  hints,  and  putting  all  things  together, 
Colonel  Ashbrook  could  not  help  fancying,  in 
spite  of  the  leaven  of  vanity  whicli  forms  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  male  character, 
—he  had  come  nearly  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
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Rosabel  disliked  him  exceedingly;  besides,  he 
had  had  every  reason  given  him  to  suppose 
that  she  was  attached  to  Eustace  Norman. 
That  might,  or  might  not,  be  the  case ;  but 
the  suspicion  was  far  from  enlivening.  On 
the  other  hand,  Rosabel,  confused  if  not  agi- 
tated, saw  in  Colonel  Ashbrook's  manner  no 
hankering  after  old  remembrances — no  wish 
to  return  to  the  Medlicote  fashion,  as  Lady 
Lovaine  called  it — no  symptoms  of  delight  upon 
meeting  again,  after  a  long,  to  him  perilous,  to 
her  calamitous,  separation  :  she  was,  therefore, 
resolved  to  rouse  herself,  and  if  she  must  suffer, 
she  was  determined  she  woultl  not  degrade 
herself  also. 

"  Lady  Lovaine  looks  as  well  as  ever,"  ob- 
served Colonel  Ashbrook,as  her  ladyship  closed 
the  door  : — seeing  that  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
say  something. 

"  Oh  I  quite.  T  do  not  see  any  change  in 
her  appearance  for  the  v^orse,  at  all,"  replied 
Rosabel  ;  "  not  any,  since  we  were  at  Medli- 
cote," she  added,  courageously,  and  with  a 
coolness  quite  commendable. 
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Colonel  Ashbrook  slightly  bowed  his  head. 

"  My  aunt  is  always  very  busy,"  he  said, 
after  a  dangerous  silence. 

"  Yes  ;  she  has  such  an  active  mind,"  an- 
swered Rosabel,  cheerfully. 

"  — Which  dispels  care,  no  doubt." 

"  Oh  !  no  doubt— Hem." 

Another  shorter  silence,  then  Rosabel  began 
again,  growing  desperate. 

"  Have  you  seen  Lady  Anna  to-day  ?" 

"  — Now  he  really  does  blush,"  thought  Ro- 
sabel ;  but  perhaps  the  blush  was  only  that  for 
the  first  time  they  had  ventured  to  look  at  each 
other. 

"  Not  to-day  ;  but  I  am  going  there  imme- 
diately: that  is,  as  soon^as — I  beg  your  pardon — 
I  mean  sometime  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

"  Oh  I  pray  do  not  let  me  detain  you,"  said 
Rosabel,  rising.  "  I  never  wait  for  my  Lady 
Lovaine,  as  she  tells  me  to  come  in  and  out, 
Medlicote  fashion  ;  and  I  should  be  so  sorry  to, 
to —  Give  my  compliments  to  Lady  Anna.  I 
am  rather  in  a   hurry,  otherwise  I  would  wait 
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for  Lady  Lovaine,"  she  added,  fearing  that  her 
haste  would  look  like  pique. 

"  But  you  will  allow  me  to  conduct  you  to 
your  carriage,"  said  Colonel  Ashbrook,  coming 
forward  slowly  and  timidly. 

"  Thank  you ;  but  we  have  no  carriage 
now,"  said  Rosabel,  her  mind  reverting  to  the 
change,  which,  in  all  things,  had  taken  place  in 
their  fortunes. 

"  Then  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  walk  alone — 
that  is  to  say,  unless  your  servant  is  here." 

"  My  servant,  of  course,  is  below,"  replied 
Rosabel,  haughtily,  "  and  I  would  not  trouble 
you  upon  any  account ; — as  you  are  an  invalid," 
she  added,  in  a  mild  tone ;  for  again  she  feared 
she  might  appear  to  act  as  if  vexed  by  his  want 
of  attention. 

She  was  getting  out  of  the  room,  most 
awkwardly,  knocking  down  a  screen  arid 
dragging  Lady  Lovaine's  knitting  after  her, 
when  her  ladyship  bolted  in,  her  hand  full  of 
prescriptions. 

"  What !  going  away  so  soon  ?     Could  you 
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not  endure  each  other'^  company  one  quarter 
of  an  hour?  One  would  think  you  had  been 
married  for  a  year  or  two,  I  protest.  But  there 
is  no  use  attempting  to  stop  you^  Rosabel. 
You  always  will  have  your  own  way.  That  is 
one  thing  you  have  imbibed  from  Mrs.  Wal- 
degrave  —  such  narrow-minded  management." 
"  That  girl  is  ruined,"  she  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Colonel  Ashbrook,  as  Rosabel,  unac- 
companied, made  her  way,  mortified,  and,  as 
she  felt  it,  neglected,  to  the  door.  "  Quite 
ruined — so  down-hearted,  yet  so  obstinate — I 
don't  envy  Norman  his  prize,  do  you  ?  But  I 
am  told  she  has  behaved  well  enough  during 
her  father's  illness,  and  vastly  well  with  respect 
to  that  random  brother  of  hers ;  and  so  with 
that  and  a  pretty,  or  what  was  a  pretty  face — 
for  1  confess,  though  my  lord  used  to  rave 
about  her  beauty,  I  never  could  see  it,  could 
you  ? — I  dare  say  they  will  do  well  together. 
She'll  make,  won't  she,  a  better  commoner's 
wife  than  a  peer's  wife  ?  Come  now,  Ash- 
brook, there's    a    good    soul,   do   seal    me  all 
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those  letters.  Pshaw  I  you're  sealing  them 
upside  down — now,  good  gracious,  Ashbrook ! 
what  have  you  done  ?  You  have  thrown  the 
letter  into  the  fire,  instead  of  the  spill  I  My 
best  letter,  which  I  wTote  to  Lady  Carruthers. 
I  could  not  write  such  another  I — could  not  frame 
it  I— never  shall  accomplish  such  another  again. 
It  was  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  had 
quotations  from  Shaksp^are  in  it,  and  I  do 
not  know  what." 

"  Not  from  Hamlet,  I  hope,"  said  Colonel 
Ashbrook. 

"  And  then  to  laugh  I  But  it  is  that  child, 
Rosabel  Fortescue,  that  has  bewildered  you. 
I  wonder  you  should  demean  yourself  to 
care  about  her,  when  she  has  expressly  shewm 
her  indifference.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  match 
at  one  time  —  her  father  no  doubt  urged  it  ; 
but  her  spirit  of  opposition  is  inconceivable — 
judging  by  myself— I  have  a  good  deal  of  it, 
but  she  has  more,  and  will  never  have  any  one 
that  is  approved  by  Mrs.  Waldegrave — in  which 
I    could   quite   agree  with   her — it  is  obvious 
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yoit  have  no  chance ;  therefore,  why  waste 
your  precious  thoughts  upon  her  ?  Even  this 
very  day — " 

"  My  dear  Lady  Lovaine,  enough  I"  said 
Colonel  Ashbrook,  impatiently.  "  I  have  no 
thoughts,  no  wishes  that  way,  be  assured." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  ;  and  approve  your 
spirit  so  much,  Ashbrook,  that  I  will  even 
forgive  you  if  you  do  not  marry  at  all." 

'•  Which  is  very  likely,"  replied  the  Colonel 
— very,  very  likely." 

Thus  passed  off  the  second  interview  be- 
tween Rosabel  and  Colonel  Ashbrook  ;  and 
for  a  fortnight  they  met  not  again.  Meantime, 
Sir  John's  health,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
was  daily  improving;  whilst  Rosabel's  strength, 
on  the  other  hand,  declined.  This  was  the 
theme  of  discussion  one  afternoon,  when  Lady 
Lovaine,  having  dragged  Colonel  Ashbrook  un- 
wittingly into  the  snare,  after  shopping  and 
tiring  his  very  heart  out  for  some  hours,  she 
alighted  at  Mrs.  VValdegrave's  door.  "  Some 
people  never  are  out,"  said  her  ladyship,  fret- 
fully,  as    the    servant    shewed    her   and    her 
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nephew  into  the  little  dark  drawing  room. 
Colonel  Ashbrook  walked  directly  to  the  win- 
dow. A  bull -finch  and  a  canary  were  straining 
their  little  throats  in  the  gleam  of  sunshine, 
and  furnished  Colonel  Ashbrook  with  a  pretext 
for  standing,  contemplating,  indeed,  the  win- 
dows of  the  opposite  house.  A  few  myrtles 
stood  on  Sir  John's  balcony;  and  a  rose-tree, 
forced  into  precocious  bloom  by  the  force  of 
art,  had  been  put  out  to  catch  the  vernal  breeze, 
and,  perchance,  a  gleam  of  sunshine.  The 
blinds  of  the  drawing-room  were  pulled  down ; 
but  presently,  Colonel  Ashbrook  observed  that 
one  of  them  was  gently  raised,  and  the  window 
opened;  a  fair  hand  was  outstretched,  and  a 
rose-bud,  which  grew  low  and  close  to  the  win- 
dow, hastily  pulled  off. 

"  Miss  Fortescue  takes  vast  care  of  her 
flowers,"  remarked  Aunt  Alice— Colonel  Ash- 
brook started. 

" — And  I  suppose  Mr.  Norman  is  fond  of 
flowers  too,"  said  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  sarcasti- 
cally; "  for  there  he  comes  forth,  decked  out 
with  a  rose-bud  in  his  button-hole.     It  is  a  pity 
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but  my  poor  brother  knew  better  than  to  let 
him  be  about  the  house  all  day,  dandering  after 
Rosabel  —  and  never  coming  to  the  positive 
question." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Captain  Ashbrook,  "  I 
thought  I  heard  it  w^as  an  absolute  engage- 
ment." 

"  Why,  we  really  cannot  tell,"  answered 
Mrs.  Waldegrave,  mysteriously  ;  "  my  brother 
is  so  very  close — and  with  regard  to  Rosabel, 
she  never  knows  her  own  mind." 

"  She  knows  it  now,  if  the  language  of 
flowers  have  any  meaning,"  thought  Colonel 
Ashbrook. 

"  Come,  Ashbrook,"  cried  Lady  Lovaine, 
"  we  must  go  home  to  dinner."  "  Farewell ! 
I  am  in  a  great  hurry,"  cried  she,  as  she  ran 
down  stairs  ;  nevertheless,  as  a  sudden  whim 
seized  her,  and  just  as  if  she  were  in  the 
village  of  Medlicote,  she  took  it  into  her  head, 
as  she  was  stepping  into  her  carriage,  to  set  off 
across  the  street,  and  knock,  herself,  at  Sir 
John  Fortescue's  door.  Colonel  x^shbrook, 
taken  by  surprise,  stood  on  the  pavement  oppo- 
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site  to  her,  looking  at  her.  It  was  a  quiet, 
narrow  street,  and  Lady  Lovaine  beckoned  to 
her  nephew  to  cross  over  to  her.  Most  unwil- 
lingly he  acceded. 

"  Have  you  ever  called  upon  Sir  John  For- 
tescue  ?  I  think  not,"  screamed  her  Ladyship, 
a  high  wind  blowing  in  her  face  and  rendering 
her  words  scarcely  audible. 

"  Do  you  think  I  should  ?"  asked  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  hesitatingly  ;  longing  to  be  told  that 
he  ought  to  call,  but  pretending — for  men  do 
pretend  to  such  feelings  as  well  as  women — to 
be  reluctant. 

"  To  be  sure.  Why  not  ?"  answered  Lady 
Lovaine,  fixing  her  eagle-eye  upon  him  for  a 
moment.  "  I  can't  stay  a  minute — so  you  need 
not  be  out  of  all  patience,  as  you  were  half-an- 
hour  ago.     Is  Sir  John  at  home  ?" 

"  He  is,  my  lady ;  but  he  has  lain  down 
awhile." 

"  Very  well — don't  disturb  him.  Is  Miss 
Fortescue  at  home?" 

"  She  is,  my  lady." 

"  Verv  well." 
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"  But  I  had  better  only  leave  my  card,  since 
Sir  John  is  not  visible,"  said  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
drawing  back. 

"  Why  ? — No,  no — after  all,  you  knovr.  Sir 
John  is  as  well  out  of  the  way — he's  so  deaf — 
come,  come,  come,"  she  added,  taking  hold  of 
Colonel  Ashbrook's  arm,  and  half  dragging  him 
up  with  her. 

"  Rosabel,"  she  cried,  on  her  entrance, 
"  here  is  Colonel  Ashbrook;  but  if  you  knew 
what  hard  work  it  has  been  to  bring  him,  you 
would  scarcely  wish  to  see  him  again." 

Rosabel  came  forward,  with  some  confusion, 
but  yet  with  far  more  dignity  and  presence  of 
mind,  than,  considering  the  girlishness  of  her 
manners,  when  Colonel  Ashbrook  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  her  frequently,  previous  to 
his  going  abroad.  He  was  struck  with  the 
readiness  of  her  address,  and  the  modest  ease, 
and  simplicity,  yet  high  breeding,  of  her  deport- 
ment. 

"  How  is  Sir  John  to-day  ?  Nay,  don't  apo- 
logize ;  it  is  much  better  for  him  not  to  see 
visitors.     You   keep    your  rooms  very  warm  ; 
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and  what  a  peculiar  advantage  to  be  directly 
opposite  to  those  two  duennas,  your  aunts. 
Why,  they  can  see  every  one  that  visits  you  : 
vastly  agreeable.  Have  you  seen  Lady  Anna 
Norman  to-day,  or  Mr.  Norman?" 

"  Mr.  Norman,"  replied  Rosabel,  slightly 
blushing, "  has  just  left" — left  me,  she  was  going 
to  say — but  she  faltered,  and  said,  "  left  the 
house.  But  I  believe,"  she  added,  taking 
courage,  and  determined  to  see  if  she  could 
plague  Colonel  Ashbrook  a  little — "  he  will  be 
so  good  as  to  come  here  to-night,  to  remain 
with  Sir  John,  while  I  visit  Lady  Ashbrook — I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  mean  Lady  Anna,  for  an 
hour  or  two." 

"  A  very  bad  arrangement,"  answered  Lady 
Lovaine.  "  Why  could  not  Lady  Anna  come 
here?  and  then  you,  and— you  would  all  three 
be  together." 

"  Why,  that  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the 
best,"  returned  Rosabel,  falteringly  ;  "  but  it 
is  all  Lady  Anna's  arrangement;  it  is  her  doing 
— she  wishes  me  to  go  to  her — I  really  do  not 
know  why." 
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"  Ashbrook,  you  were  going  there  this  even- 
ing; were  you  not?"  asked  Lady  Lovaine, 
rising,  and  looking  about  for  her  mantle,  which 
she  had  taken  off. 

"  Yes  I  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall— be  able  ;" 
stammered  out  Colonel  Ashbrook  ;  for  he  saw 
through  this  contrivance  of  Lady  Anna's,  and 
was  proudly  resolved  that  he  would  neither  be 
forced  into  Rosabel's  society,  nor  she  into  his — 
"  1  am  not  well." 

"  Well — then  really,"  resumed  the  managing 
Lady  Lovaine,  'tis  a  sad  pity  you,  as  an  old 
friend,  could  not  have  borne  Sir  John  com- 
pany, and  released  Mr.  Norman,  gay  and  young, 
to  the  gay  and  the  young.  But  you  will  all  of 
you  take  your  own  way.  Ashbrook,  just  see 
if  the  carriage  be  at  the  door. — Of  all  things, 
my  dear  Rosabel,  it  is  the  most  vexatious  and 
fatiguing  to  have  these  grown-up  nephews  about 
one ;  such  an  incumbrance  in  the  evening, 
when  one  wants  a  nap.  I  was  in  hopes  I  should 
have  been  alone  to-night,  to  have  settled  some 
little  matters  of  business.  I  must  see  if  I  can 
turn  him  out,  some  how  or  other— he  is  abso- 
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lutely  too  domestic.     Ash  brook,  do  you  hear 
what  1  was  saying  of  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  unpleasant  to  be  disturbed  from 
one's  state  of  quietude  in  an  evening,"  replied 
Rosabel,  speaking  rather  in  a  louder  tone  of 
voice  than  usual — "  it  would  be  such  a  pity  to 
compel  Colonel  Ashbrook  to  go  out.  She  spoke 
with  malice  prepense ;  for  if  woman,  when 
adored  and  caressed,  be  not  always  overcharita- 
ble,  what  is  she  when  slighted  ?  But  she  spoke 
in  haste — to  repent  when  alone  and  at  leisure. 
They  left  her,  and  she  sat  down  to  tax  herself 
with  having  been  unnecessarily  cold  and  severe, 
and  with  destroying,  by  self-will,  her  only 
prospect  of  happiness.  When  the  hour  for 
joining  Lady  Anna  arrived,  she  was,  therefore, 
so  full  of  self-reproach,  so  humbled  and  dis- 
heartened, that  she  only  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  again  meeting  with  Colonel  Ash- 
brook, to  retrieve  her  errors,  by  double  kind- 
ness. But,  alas!  he  came  not — and  all  oppor- 
tunity of  confiding  her  feelings  to  Lady  Anna 
was  debarred,  by  the  harrowing  suspicion  that 
Lady  Anna's  unoccupied  heart  was  engrossed 
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by  a  new  interest  for  Colonel  Ashbrook.  There 
was  an  enthusiam,  and  a  certainty,  in  the  tone 
of  Lady  xVnna's  sentiments  with  respect  to  him, 
which  the  all-conscious  Rosabel  could  only 
interpret  one  way  ;  and,  after  an  evening  of 
unusual  constraint  and  gloominess,  she  re- 
turned home,  exaggerating  to  herself  all  the 
particulars  of  the  case,  and  endeavouring — but 
alas !  in  vain — to  resign  herself  to  the  speedy 
confirmation  of  her  fears. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  He  i^  well  paid  ;  thai  is,  well  satisfied." 

Mep.cham    of  Venice. 

MeantIiME,  Colonel  Ashbrook,  unostenta- 
tiously, but  effectually,  was  promoting  Hubert's 
best  interests,  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
engaging  in  active  service.  In  those  days  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  commission ; 
but  Hubert's  rash  and  irregular  conduct  must, 
in  most  cases,  have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  his 
again  obtaining  rank  in  the  army.  It  would, 
however,  in  these  times  of  necessity,  have  been 
comparatively  easy  to  have  got  him  into  regi- 
ments of  inferior  reputation  :  but  Colonel  Ash- 
brook was  anxious  that  the  young  man  should 
resume  his  former  position  in  society,  if  possi- 
ble, and  that  neither  he  nor  his  family  should 
feel    that    he   was   degraded.     He    remained. 
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therefore,  in  London,  working  for  tliis  end, 
and  giving  up,  avowedly  to  himself  alone,  for 
this  purpose,  his  journey  to  x\shbrook. 

Lady  Anna,  who  knew  his  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  misguided  young  man,  joined 
cordially  in  them,  and  had  her  own  suspicions 
with  regard  to  Colonel  Ashbrook's  interest  in 
the  family.  But,  by  this  time,  she  knew,  also, 
the  attachment  of  Eustace  Norman  for  the 
same  object;  and  she  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  Rosabel's  feelings  were  not  engaged  in 
favour  of  one  who  had  been  her  support  and 
comfort  in  the  day  of  trouble.  She  had  long 
ago  made  up  her  mind  that  Rosabel  was  in- 
different to  Francis,  and  that  she  had  been 
totally  deceived  on  that  point ;  so  still  she 
went  floundering  on,  as  most  ladies  do  when 
they  begin  to  be  fanciful  and  suspicious  in  love 
affairs. 

Mr.  Lermont  aided  and  abetted  all  these  ar- 
rangements ;  and,  b}^  his  hints  and  inuendos, 
did  as  much  mischief  to  Rosabel's  happiness, 
as  kind-hearted,  busy  people,  generally  manage 
to  accomplish.  At  last,  the  matter  was  settled  ; 
a  commission   was  obtained  for   Hubert  in  a 
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most  respectable  regiment,  shortly  to  march 
for  Scotland.  It  was  just  what  Hubert  wished 
himself;  it  was  just  what  Sir  John,  it  was  sup- 
posed, wished  for  his  son.  Mr.  Lermont,  after 
hearing  it  at  Lady  Anna's,  set  off  to  inform  Sir 
John;  Lady  Anna  and  Colonel  Ashbrook  were 
left  together. 

They  were  in  close  confabulation  over  the 
fire,  when  the  servant  threw  open  the  door,  and 
announced  Miss  Fortescue.  She  came  in  upon 
them  so  unexpectedly,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
say  which  of  the  three  was  the  most  confused. 
Lady  Anna  was  hurried  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
happiness  which  Hubert's  appointment  would 
give  Rosabel,  when  she  knew  it  ;  but  she  was, 
on  no  account,  to  be  told  it  was  Colonel  Ash- 
brook's  good  work  :  Colonel  Ashbrook,  some- 
what agitated  too,  in  spite  of  his  stoicism :  and 
Rosabel  now^  certain  that  there  needed  no 
further  confirmation  of  Colonel  Ashbrook's  at- 
tentions to  Lady  Anna.  Were  they  not  sitting 
both  nearly  in  the  fire,  with  their  feet  on  the 
fi^nder,  and  in  the  most  confidential  communi- 
cation possible  ? 

She  sat  down  and  tried  to  look  unconcerned. 
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and  to  seem  happy — a  hard  task,  with  an  aching 
heart  like  Rosabel's — and  her  acting  was  not 
skilful  enough  to  have  deceived  any  who  had 
not  their  own  previous  misconceptions  upon 
the  state  of  her  feelings. 

"  Mr.  Lermont  is  just  gone  to  your  house," 
said  Lady  Anna,  exchanging  a  glance  with 
Colonel  Ashbrook  ;  "  will  he  find  Sir  John  at 
home  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  Mr.  Norman  is  with  him,"  said 
Rosabel,  unconsciously.  "  But,  dear  Lady 
Anna,  I  wanted  to  ask  your  advice — an  event 
has  occurred  to  me,  which  I  should  indeed 
have  thought  an  event  some  four  or  five  years 
ago — I  have  been  invited  to  a  ball." 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Anna,  "  you  will  go,  of 
course  :  Sir  John  is  much  better  ;  Hubert  is 
well." 

"  Sir  John,"  resumed  Rosabel — "  but  I  for- 
got— I  ought  not  to  trouble  Colonel  Ashbrook 
with  my  concerns — 1  fear  I  have  been  inter- 
rupting more  interesting  conversation — have  I 
not?" 
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Colonel  Ashbrook  rose.  "  I  shall  profit  by 
the  suggestion,"  he  said,  "  and  withdraw  ;  for 
I  am  interrupting  arrangements,  I  fear." 

"  Oh,  no,"  cried  Lady  Anna,  "  do  not  sup- 
pose we  are  afraid  of  you—  do  not  go  away — 
do  not  imagine,  like  all  your  vain  race,  that 
you  presence  can  make  any  difference  to  us." 

"  Well,  Rosabel?" 

The  Colonel  sat  down  again.  There  was 
an  intimacy  of  manner  between  him  and  Lady 
Anna  which  Rosabel  thought  strange,  after  so 
short  an  acquaintance;  but  she  thought  it  was 
usual  between  persons  engaged,  or  going  to 
be  engaged  ;  she  had  so  little  experience  on 
this  subject. 

"  You  don't  look  as  if  you  were  thinking  of 
a  ball,  Rosabel,"  observed  Lady  Anna  ;  "but 
1  suppose  3^on  were  tired  of  those  things  in 
Shropshire  ?" 

"  Xo,  indeed,"  answered  Rosabel,  with  well- 
assumed  composure  ;  "  I  never  went  to  a  ball 
in  my  life  ;  and,  at  my  age,  that  is  much  to 
sav — and  I  reallv  should  not  break  mv  heart — " 
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she  continued  with  forced  liveliness  to  say — "  if 
I  never  went  to  one  at  all." 

The  words  had  nothing  in  them  ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
said,  that  went  to  Colonel  Ashbrook's  heart. 

"  But  it  is  to  please  my  father,"  Rosabel  re- 
sumed, in  her  own  natural  way  ;  "  and  1  really 
don't  know  why  he  should  wish  me — why  he 
should  wish  me  to  go  to  gaieties  which  I  have 
now  no  spirits  to  enjoy,"  she  added,  hastily  ; 
and,  running  up  to  the  window,  began  pulling 
off  some  dead  leaves  of  a  geranium  placed 
near  it. 

"  How  warm  it  is.  Lady  Anna— don't  you 
think  so  ? — though  only  March  yet — might  I 
throw  up  the  window  one  moment  ?  —  You 
know  Lady  Lovaine  says  I  am  always  in  a 
fever — but  this  window  is  bolted  surely  ?" 

Colonel  Ashbrook  hastened  to  unfasten  it ; 
and,  catching  a  glimpse  of  Rosabel's  face,  he 
saw  tears  upon  it.  "  This  gaiety  is,  then," 
thought  he,  "  assumed — yet,  why  assumed?" 

Lady  Anna  joined  them  at  the  window. 

"  Well ;  and  what  ball  is  it,  Rosabel  ?— and 
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when,  and  where?" — I  wish  Colonel  Ashbrook 
and  I  were  invited  too.  —  And  what  dress 
are  you  thinking  about  ?  I  suppose  that  is  the 
point  of  consultation.  Come,  Colonel  Ash- 
brook, we  will  take  you  into  the  committee  of 
taste — what  dress  will  suit  Miss  Fortescue  ?" 

"  Miss  Fortescue  has  surely  better  advisers 
than  I  am,"  returned  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
gravely.  — "  She  has  her  osvn  taste,  for  in- 
stance," he  added  ;  fearful,  on  his  part,  that 
he  should  appear  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
pique. 

Rosabel  looked  at  him  for  an  instant:  there 
was  a  sort  of  taunt,  to  her  fancy,  implied  in  this 
trivial  remark:  her  feelings  were  all  in  so  irri- 
table a  state,  that  she  misconceived  and  misap- 
plied every  observation. — "  Xo  wonder — he  who 
left  me  when  my  brother  was  thought  to  be 
dying — he  who  gave  me  no  kind  consolatory 
attentions  and  sympathy  then,  cannot  feel  for 
me  now.  He  has  not  forgiven  me,  I  see — how 
different  his  conduct  to  that  of  Mr.  Xoi-man  I — 
with  what  generosity  the  one  behaves— with 
what  littleness  the  other  I  " 
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These  reflections  passed  through  her  mind, 
whilst  Lady  Anna  was  saying,  all  the  while  : — 
"  But,  Rosabel,  you  have  not  told  us,  all  this 
while,  where  this  ball  is,  and  who  is  to  be  your 
chaperon  ? — and  whether,  after  all,  you  mean 
to  go  ? — You  are  absent,  Rosabel — positively 
dreaming,"  she  cried,  pulling  her  friend's  sleeve 
gently. 

Rosabel  started — "  It  is  at  a  friend  of  my 
father's,  Lady  Anna — for  we  have  a  few  friends 
left,"  she  added,  with  bitterness.  "  And  ])er- 
haps  you  may  know  this  very  lady,  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple  ?  And  I  think  I  shall  go,"  she  re- 
sumed, with  a  cheerful  accent,  "  provided  some 
friend  will  be  so  kind  as  to  chaperon  me  ;  for 
I  declare  I  would  rather  stay  at  home  all  my 
life,  than  be  conducted  to  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  gaiety  by  my  aunts." 

"Well,"  resumed  Lady  Anna;  "though  I 
do  not  know  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  1  shall,  at  least, 
come  to  see  you  dressed  for  your  first  ball, 
Rosabel :  and,  wear  what  you  may,  you  will  not 
have  to  sit  down  for  want  of  [)artners,  T  dai*e 
say.       Now,     with    regard    to    the     chaperon 
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— Colonel  Ashbrook,  do  you  bespeak  my  Lady 
Lovaine's  services  for  the  occasion  ;  she 
goes  everywhere,  and  knows  everybody — and 
though,  I  dare  say,  she  will  aver  that  she  has 
not  been  to  a  ball  these  twenty  years,  you 
may  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  go  ;  especially 
if  you  offer  to  accompany  her — you  two  ladies 
will    want   a  gentleman." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Rosabel,  loftily,  "  we 
should  be  honoured  by  Colonel  x\shbrook's  at- 
tendance—  but  Mr.  Xorman  will  accompany 
us." 

A  general  silence  ensued.  It  was  broken  by 
Rosabel  ;  for  she  felt  she  had  gone  somewhat 
too  far  in  her  last  speech,  and  her  conscience 
smote  her,  when  she  looked  at  Colonel  Ash- 
brook's  grave  and  offended  countenance. 

"  After  all.  Lady  Anna,  I  don't  really  think 
1  shall  go — I  am  sure  I  shall  not  go — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  consistent  with  all  that  has 
happened.  It  is  not  for  broken-down  families 
to  be  seen  at  such  places,"  she  added,  sud- 
denly ;  "  and  what  enjoyment  would  it  be  to 
me  ?     I  am   sure  /  should  not  enjoy  it  ;    but  I 
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must  hasten  home  now : — good  morning,  Lady 
Anna;  good  morning,  Colonel  Ashbrook." 

"  You  must,"  said  Colonel  Ashbrook,  quite 
melted  by  her  careless  and  open  allusion  to 
her  family  misfortunes,  "  you  must  let  me  see 
you  home.  I  will  not  be  disappointed,  nor  re- 
fused, this  time,"  he  added,  advancing  towards 
her "  unless,  indeed,  it  would  be  very  dis- 
agreeable to  you,"  he  added,  drawing  back  ; 
for  he  saw  something  in  Rosabel's  manner 
which  discouraged  him. 

Rosabel  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
taken  his  arm;  but  she  looked  at  Lady  Anna, 
and  was  fearful  of  annoying  or  vexing  her ; 
and  whilst  she  hesitated,  the  opportunity  was 
lost;  for  Mr.  Norman  entered.  Colonel  Ash- 
brook instantly  resigned  his  claim  to  her  hand, 
and  retreated  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Mr.  Norman,  finding  Rosabel  apparently  on 
such  comfortable  terms  with  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
sat  down,  dejectedly.  Rosabel  was  left  stand- 
ing for  a  few  moments  ;  then,  offended  by 
Colonel  Ashbrook's  desertion,  she  sat  down 
too ;    determined  to  shew  her  indifference. 
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in  this  critical  position,  the  voice  of  Lady 
Lovaine  on  the  stairs  acted  somewhat  contrary 
to  its  usual  effect,  and  provided  a  relief. 

Her  Ladyship's  first  words  on  entering 
were  : 

"  Sol  Miss  Fortescue,  your  brother  is  going 
to  Scotland  —  has  got  his  commission  in  the 
twenty-fourth  I  hear!  A  mighty  good  thing!  for 
1  don't  know  what  your  father  could  have  done 
with  him  at  home  I  Sir  John's  vastly  pleased 
with  it.  I  have  just  been  at  your  house  and 
found  you  flown." 

"  My  brother  Hubert  going  to  Scotland — got  a 
commission  in  the  twenty-fourth  ?  Oh,  dear,  dear 
Lady  Lovaine  !  What  news  to  bring  me  !  Oh, 
Lady  Anna!  was  there  ever  such  happiness  ? 
My  father  will  be  himself  now  I"  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  the  burst 
of  tears,  which  she  could  not  restrain,  was  not, 
for  a  few  moments,  disturbed  by  any  remark 
from  those  present. 

"  Who  has,"  she  resumed,  after  a  ]iau<e — 
"  who  has  wrought  this  good,  this  most  accept- 
able work  ?     Some  valued,  though   unknown, 
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benefactor  !  Ah  !  it  can  be  no  other  than  Mr. 
Lermont.  How  often  have  I  wantonly,  unex- 
cusably,  laughed  at  his  busy,  good,  benevolent 
offices ;  and  now  I  to  be  one  to  benefit  by  it ! 
—Is  it  not  Mr.  Lermont  ?     No  ?" 

Lady  Lovaine  shook  her  head. 

"  Then,  I  guess,  and  indeed  it  must  be,  Mr. 
Norman,"  said  Rosabel,  blushing.  "  He  has 
interest,  I  know;  and,  I  am  sure,  that  when- 
ever he  thought  he  could  do  good,  that  interest 
would  be  exerted — though  never  for  himself." 

"  I  protest,"  replied  Lady  Lovaine,  "  I  am 
ignorant  on  the  subject.  The  benefactor  is  a 
point  of  little  consequence — the  benefit  is  cer- 
tain." 

" — But  I  should  like,  nevertheless,"  said 
Rosabel,  "  to  learn  who  the  kind  friend  is — 
whoever  it  may  be,  I  shall  for  ever  bless  him  I 
I  hope  it  is  no  one  whom  I  dislike  very,  very 
much  ;" — and  lier  mind  reverted  to  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

"  I  hope  not,  indeed,"  observed  Lady  Anna, 
as  she  shook  Rosabel  by  the  hand,  when  they 
separated  ;    Rosabel  hastening  home. 
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Colonel  Ashbrook  remained  standing  at  the 
window : 

"  Pray  do  not  undeceive  Miss  Fortescue, 
Lady  Anna,"  he  said.  "  She  would  rather  be 
obliged,  I  am  sure,  to  any  one  but  me.  My 
interference  in  the  affair  would  have  diminished 
her  satisfaction  —  promise  me  that  she  shall 
never  know." 

"  I  will  not  promise  you,"  said  Lady  Anna ; 
*'  but,  at  any  rate,  she  shall  not  know  at  present 
— but,  why  this  over-refined  delicacy,  and,  ex- 
cuse me,  folly  ?" 

"  Old  feuds,"  replied  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
forcing  a  smile ;  "  certain  country  jealousies 
and  antipathies,  not  worth  referring  to,  Lady 
Anna." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Oh  1  'tis  the  curse  in  love^  and  still  approved. 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they're  beloved." 

Winter's  Talk. 


And  what  did  Mr.  Norman  think  of  all  this? 
He  was  indignant,  unhappy,  and  sanguine  by 
turns:  he  read,  in  too  plain  characters,  the 
attachment  of  Rosabel  for  Colonel  Ashbrook  ; 
and  saw,  as  he  conceived,  that  that  too  genuine 
attachment  was  unrequited  —  that  she  was 
slighted,  and,  he  almost  fancied,  despised. 
Under  these  impressions,  he  could  not  leave 
her  without  the  support  of  ])is  friendship, 
which  she  seemed  daily  more  and  more  to 
require.  He  could  not  help  hoping  that  one 
day  her  eyes  would  be  opened,  and  that  she 
would  view  Colonel  Ashbrook  as  he  did — cold, 
proud,  insensible;  and  a  confirmed  bachelor, 
if  not  a  woman-hater. 
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Sir  John's  health  was  so  much  amended,  and 
Hubert's  prospects  were  so  happily  cleared  up, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  those  who 
knew  Rosabel  but  partially,  that  her  bloom, 
her  spirits,  her  energies  did  not  return  with 
returning  peace  and  hope.  In  society,  she 
managed,  indeed,  to  give  to  strangers  the  im- 
pression of  indulging  in  a  wild  gaiety,  which 
made  Mr.  Norman's  heart  ache,  and  blinded 
Colonel  x■\^;hbrook  as  to  the  real  effects  of  con- 
tinued trials  and  disappointments  upon  her 
character.  At  home,  she  had  lost  all  her  equa- 
nimity, all  her  cheerfulness.  She  had  borne 
her  previous  and  serious  troubles  with  a  noble 
fortitude;  feeling  deeply,  but  justly,  but  making 
others,  not  herself,  the  first  objects  of  those 
feelings.  But  now  her  resolution,  her  verv 
temper  even  broke  down  under  the  uncertain- 
ties of  her  condition.  Her  nature  seemed 
changed.  She  became  impatient  of  opposition  ; 
averse  from  sympathy;  and  variable,  and  trying 
in  her  manners  to  every  one,  except  to  one 
individual,  to  whom  her  fin^lings  never,  never 
changed — her  father. 
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Mr.  Norman  saw,  and  suffered  from  all  this ; 
but  suffered  for  it,  without  one  tacit  reproach 
to  Rosabel,  even  in  his  own  mind:  for  he  looked 
upon  her  as  one  peculiarly  stricken,  though  as 
yet,  alas!  not  wholly  chastened  by  early  adver- 
sity; and  he  blamed  not  her,  but  Colonel  Ash- 
brook,  for  her  faults.  It  w^as  fortunate  for  him, 
that  Rosabel's  utter  guilelessness — her  openness 
to  him — the  indifference  with  which  she  allowed 
him  to  see  all  her  sufferings,  gave  him  but 
little  hope,  except  in  some  moments  of  deli- 
cious self-delusion,  which  we  all  at  times  are 
permitted  to  enjoy :  that,  except  in  those 
snatches  of  fallacious  happiness,  he  had  ceased 
to  indulge  in  any  sanguine  notion  that  she 
would  ever  entertain  for  him  such  sentiments 
as  those  with  which  he  fruitlessly  sought  to 
struggle. 

Sir  John — though  he  spoke  not  his  opinions — 
saw  a  fearful  change  in  Rosabel's  once  beaming 
and  joyous  countenance.  She  was  now  instantly 
overcome  by  the  voice  of  kindness,  even  to 
tears ;  and  when  those  tears  were  once  allowed 
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to  flow,  it  was  hours  before  she  could  assuage 
them.  This  depression  she  sought  to  attribute 
to  the  approaching  separation  from  her  brother  ; 
but  Sir  John  expected  that  she  would  have 
borne  that  parting  better. 

He  consulted  Mrs.  Waldegrave  as  to  her 
state ;  but  Mrs.  Waldegrave  could  see  nothing 
the  matter  with  her  ;  Aunt  Alice  thought  it  was 
her  late  rising;  Lady  Lovaine  attributed  it  to  a 
dyspeptic  disease,  which  she  knew  produced  the 
same  effect  upon  her  when  a  girl : — "  and, 
indeed.  Sir  John,"  she  added,  "  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  send  and  get  '  Indigestion  Unmasked,'  a 
new  treatise  on  that  interesting  subject ;  when 
3^ou  once  begin  it,  you  will  never  lay  it  down. 
Miss  Fortescue  is  worse  after  eating,  is  she 
not?  Ah,  I  thought  so!  I  shall  observe  her 
to-morrow,  I  assure  you,  when  she  dines  with 
me  to  meet  Lady  Anna,  and — pity  me  I — that 
young  profligate,  Francis  Ashbrookl  I  have 
asked  liim  this  once — that  is  a  piece  of  duty  I 
owe — after  which,  he  need  never  again  darken 
my  doors." 
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"  Miss  Fortescue  going  to  Mrs.  Dalrymple's 
ball  with  your  Ladyship?"  enquired  Aunt 
Alice. 

"  ]  don't  know — I  can't  say — I  will  not  set- 
tle," answered  Lady  Lovaine,  sharply.  "Ash- 
brook  does  not  chuse  to  go  ;  and,  I  suppose,  if 
I  take  Mr.  Norman,  he  and  Rosabel  will  be 
making  fools  of  themselves  all  night:  I  hate 
engaged  people.  By  the  way,  Alice,  have  you 
heard  that  Mr.  Beaufort  has  recovered  the  use 
of  his  arms  again  ;  he  can  squeeze  your  hand 
now,  whenever  you  chuse  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity— and  can  advance  a  leg  or  so.  There's 
some  hope  yet  for  you,  Alice." 

Poor  Aunt  Alice  shrunk  back; — Sir  John 
was  too  deaf  to  hear  this  attack  upon  his  sister's 
feelings ;  but  Lady  Lovaine  was  a  privileged  per- 
son. Rosabel  had  not  made  a  single  formal 
visit  since  her  residence  in  London  ;  but  Lord 
Lovaine  had  insisted  upon  having  a  family 
party,  since  Ashl)rook  was  returned;  and  she 
had  no  pretext  for  refusing;  nor,  indeed,  any 
desire,  until  half  an  hour  before  she  went  to 
dress  for  dinner. 
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Good  Mr.  Lermont  came  home  for  the  same 
purpose;  he  had  been  twice  that  day  to  the 
Treasury  and  back,  in  behalf  of  a  friend's 
friend's  son  ;  had  called  at  the  Home  Office  for 
franks  from  some  of  his  acquaintance  there,  in 
his  way.  He  w^as  tired,  and  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  talk;  but  said  he  must  just  give  Miss 
Rosa  one  little  l)it  of  news,  because  it  would 
please  her  exceedingly.  "  Mr.  Francis  Ash- 
brook  (who,  I  can't  help  thinking.  Miss  Rosa, 
is  quite  the  gentleman,)  as-ures  me  the  preli-  , 
minaries  between  his  cousin  and  Lady  Anna, 
are  next  to  settled  —  greatly  to  his  tet  and 
hindrance,"  added  the  old  gentleman.  "  It's 
vastly  hard  upon  him — but  will  be  just  the  suit- 
able match,  to  my  mind.  Lady  Anna  so  fine 
and  stately;  and  the  Colonel  just  such  another 
— quite  the  commander ;  and  Lady  Lovaine 
will  be  highly  contented — don't  you  think  so, 
Rosabel  ?  " 

"  T  really  do  not  know,  sir — I  am  no  judge  ; 
but  we  shall  be  late.  I  suppose  we  shall  see 
— if  such  things  are  to  be  seen  in  good  society 
—  some    symptoms    of    these    preliminaries," 
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thought  she,  as  she  went  into  her  dressing- 
room. 

She  sank  into  a  reverie,  and  Mr.  Lermont 
was  dressed,  and  waiting  before  she  had  begun 
her  toilet. 

Dinner  had  been  announced  when  she 
arrived  in  Hanover  Square.  Lady  Lovaine, 
who  had,  of  late,  treated  her  with  something 
approaching  to  contumely,  was  out  of  humour 
at  the  delay ;  Lord  Lovaine  was  taking  some 
melted  jelly  to  stay  his  appetite,  which,  like  all 
the  rest  of  his  routine  existence,  came,  by  clock 
work,  to  the  hour,  nay,  minute.  Colonel  Ash- 
brook  was  making  excuses  for  some  one  or 
other,  as  Rosabel,  unconcernedly,  walked  into 
the  midst  of  the  circle. 

"  But  she  never  is  in  time,"  reiterated  Lady 
Lovaine.  "  Ha!  welcome.  Miss  Fortescue,  at 
last!"  and  she  pointed  to  the  china  clock  on 
the  mantel-piece. 

"Is  it  late?"  asked  Rosabel,  looking  as 
puzzled  and  surprized  as  if  she  were  dreaming. 

"  But  are  you  not  delighted  to  see  my  lord 
looking  so    well?"    cried  Mrs.    Waldegrave, 
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shocked  at  her  indifference  to  the  event  of 
Lord  Lovaine's  reappearance. 

''Quite  a  miracle  I  quite  a  miracle!"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Lovaine. 

•'  So  much  himself  again — ^just  like  himself," 
said  weak  Aunt  Alice. 

Rosabel  looked  at  the  much-admired  Lord 
Lovaine ;  he  seemed  to  her  more  shrivelled, 
more  aged,  more  shadowy,  than  ever  ;  though 
dressed  out  in  a  velvet  suit,  and  his  hair  in  full 
style,  the  most  was  made  of  him  that  could  be 
made.  It  appeared  cruel  to  call  forth  into 
notice  such  a  shred  of  humanity,  such  a  vestige 
of  manhood  ;  the  form,  without  the  muscle,  the 
material,  the  fitting  up,  as  it  were,  of  a  human 
being. 

"  It  is  astonishing  what  art  can  do;"  said 
Lady  Lovaine,  with  much  self-complacency; — 
"  my  Lady  Anna,  you  who  have  so  much  in- 
fluence with  Colonel  Ashbrook;" — but  dinner 
was  announced,  and  dinner  was  a  sound  which 
suspended  all  further  discourse. 

Rosabel  cared  not  where  she  sat,  nor  by 
whom  she  was  placed— but  she  was  purposely 
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seated  next  to  Mr.  Norman.  She  felt  out  of 
humour  with  every  thing  around  her  ;  and  this 
feeling  of  irritability  extended  to  him.  His 
very  attentions  to  her  displeased  her ; — they 
had  become  disagreeable — almost  revolting,  to 
her.  They  perpetually  offered  her  the  sem- 
blance of  vs^hat  she  only  wished  to  receive  from 
one  individual ;  she  knew  that  she  was  unjust, 
ungrateful,  unpardonable,  in  allowing  such  sen- 
timents towards  Mr.  Norman  to  take  possession 
of  her  mind;  but  she  found  it  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  correct  them.  Hence  a  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  was  added  to  her  other  sufferings. 

Colonel  Ashbrook  was  occupied  with  Lady 
Anna,  and  never  addressed  Rosabel  :  he 
resolved  to  let  her  enjoy  her  conquest,  for 
such  he  saw  that  it  was,  unmolested  by  any 
attentions  on  his  part ;  but  when  he  once,  for 
an  instant,  glanced  at  Rosabel,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  listless  melancholy  of  her  air, 
and  his  eyes  rested  upon  her  for  a  few  moments 
with  involuntary  tenderness  and  compassion. 

"  He  pities  me!"  thought  Rosabel,  who  saw 
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and  read  his  look  ;— "  Can  1  bear  this  I — but  he 
shall  pity  me  no  longer." 

Her  manner  instantly  changed ;  she  sought, 
with  hurried  phrase,  to  engage  in  the  conver- 
sation of  those  around  her  ;  she  endeavoured  to 
appear  gay — gay  at  heart — but,  alas!  she  was  a 
bad  actress,  and  could  not  deceive  Lady  Anna, 
nor  Mr.  Norman  ;  they  knew  her  too  well. 

Mrs.  Waldegrave,  however,  observed,  with 
a  bitter  smile,  to  Colonel  Ashbrook,  "  What 
spirits  Miss  Fortescue  has !  Greater  than  ever 
— don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Has  she  ?  I  am  happy  to  hear  it  ;  I  was 
afraid  all  her  recent  anxieties  had — had  abated 
her  original  gaiety,"  replied  Colonel  iVsh- 
brook,  gravely,  but  in  a  manner  expressive  of 
kindness  towards  the  subject  of  his  conversa- 
tion ;  for  he  could  suffer  no  one  to  depreciate, 
even  by  implication,  one,  to  say  the  least  of  the 
case,  so  indifferent  to  her  own  defence  as  Rosa- 
bel,—  careless,  indiscreet,  and,  as  he  thought, 
capricious,  as  she  usually  appeared  to  be. 

"  It  is  so  pleasant  when  persons  can  throw 
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off  their  cares,"  resumed  Mrs.  Waldegrave, 
with  a  suppressed  sneer :  ''  for  my  part,  I 
never  can  or  do  forget; — my  poor  dear  brother's 
misfortunes  are  ever  uppermost  in  my  mind," 
— in  a  low  tone. 

"  High  spirits  do  not,  in  my  mind,  im])ly 
want  of  feeling,"  answered  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
almost  sternly  ;  "  quite  the  reverse  ;  they  dis- 
play a  sensibility  to  impressions,  without  which 
no  one  can  possess  feeling.  Besides,"  he  added, 
thoughtfully,  "  there  is  sometimes  a  narrow 
limit  between  extreme  depression,  and  unac- 
countably high  spirits."  He  little  imagined 
how  truly  this  remark  applied. 

"  But  my  niece  Rosa,"  Mrs.  Waldegrave 
began  again,  "  never  had,  you  know.  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  the  sweet  composure  and  pretty 
manner  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Spooner,  whom  you 
used  to  admire." — For  it  was  now  the  prevalent 
opinion  among  '  the  set,'  as  Mr.  Ashbrook 
called  them,  that  Colonel  Ashbrook  hud  thought 
of  proposing  for  Charlotte  ;  but  had  left  it,  as 
most  old  bachelors  do,  too    long,  and  let  the 
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opportunity  go  by  ;  a  folly  of  which  many 
agreeable  men  are  guilty  all  their  lives. 

Colonel  Ashbrook  was  silent.  He  never  had 
admired  Mrs.  Spooner,  he  never  had  thought 
her  nearly  equal  to  Rosabel,  either  in  person, 
mind,  or  disposition.  But  of  what  avail  was  it 
now,  to  him,  to  draw  comparisons  and  to  de- 
duce, in  his  own  mind,  the  inference,  that  of 
all  women  whom  he  had  ever  seen,  Rosabel 
was  the  only  one  to  wdiom  he  could  now  attach 
himself?  For  he  scorned  the  idea  of  solicit- 
ing, by  any  pioneering  attentions,  a  regard 
which  had  been  contemptuously  refused  on  her 
})art,  after  a  wanton  encouragement  of  his  hopes 
— refused,  with  circumstances  of  aggravation, 
almost  of  insult. 

It  were  often  to  be  wished  that  there  were 
some  invisible  spy,  gnome,  sylph,  or  fay,  who 
could  wander,  not  from  tea-table  to  tea-table, 
for  such  things  are  now  exploded,  but  from  one 
gay  assemblage  to  another— correct  misunder- 
standings, clear  up  doubts,  reconcile  differences, 
reduce  inflammatory  irritations— oflices  which 
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a  grain  or  two  of  openness  and  candour,  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  humility,  might  perform 
without  supernatural  aid :  but  such  a  specific 
for  petty,  but  heart-rending  feuds,  and  for 
alienations,  which  deprive  life  of  half  its  charm, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  artificial  society. 

Colonel  Ashbrook  and  Rosabel  sedulously 
measured  their  conduct  to  each  other  by  a  false 
pride ;  Rosabel  had  the  more  excuse  for  her 
demeanour,  because  the  decorum  of  her  sex 
forbade  her  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of  delicate  feel- 
ing, even  to  her  dearest  wishes.  Colonel 
Ashbrook  meted  out  his  portion  of  attention  to 
her,  exactly  by  her  conduct  to  him.  One  kind, 
though  fleeting,  glance  from  her,  drew  one 
more  kind — more  truly  enamoured — from  him  ; 
but  such  indulgences  w^ere  rare. 

Thus  they  went  floundering  on,  mistrusting 
and  idolizing  each  other,  and  making  themselves 
as  miserable  as  possible,  for  no  reason  whatso- 
ever. Mr.  Norman,  all  the  while,  buoyed  up 
with  false  hopes,  for  he  was  convinced,  what- 
ever Rosabel's  feelings  were,  of  Colonel  Ash 
brook's   indifference — being    a   man,    he    was 
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obtuse  in  these  matters :  a  woman  would  have 
been  more  clear-sighted,  and  have  discerned, 
that  under  all  this  veil  of  indifference — this 
semblance  of  avoidance,  there  was  deep  and 
genuine  attachment. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


"  Contention,  like  a  horse 

Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loorse. 
And  bears  down  all  before  him." 

Shakspkarf. 


The  gentlemen,  after  dinner,  spent  a  consi- 
derable time  over  their  wine,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice in  days  of  yore,  and  occupied  themselves  in 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  nation — a  custom 
which  will  prevail  till  the  end  of  time.  Their 
discourse  turned  upon  the  recent  riots  in  Edin- 
burgh, excited  by  the  Toleration  Act  in  favour  of 
the  Papists.  The  opinions  maintained,  even 
among  a  class  of  persons  of  nearly  similar  rank, 
and  of  education,  were  various  and  contending, 
Lord  Lovaine,  slumbering  tranquilly  through  the 
whole,  or  opening  his  eyes  from  time  to  tinu^, 
merely  to  give  the  nod  of  assent,  usually  ter- 
minating in  a  profound  doze.  When  his 
"  very  true,"   "  vastly  clever,"  "  just  so,"  &c. 
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had  subsided  into  a  complete  state  of  somnam- 
bulency,  Mr.  Norman  proposed  that  the  gentle- 
men should  adjourn  up  stairs;  a  proposal 
which  was  followed  by  their  immediate  re- 
moval. 

The  ladies,  meanwhile,  were  but  little  better 
employed  ;  at  first,  they  sat  round  the  fire  in  a 
formidable  circle,  Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Lady 
Lovaine  opposite  to  each  other,  behaving  with 
a  formal  civility,  a  garb  which  dislike  and  ma- 
lice are  wont  to  assume.  Aunt  Alice,  perched 
on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  simpering  and  silly, 
without  being  good-natured, — and  folly,  with- 
out good-nature,  is  intolerable  ;  Lady  Anna, 
talking  away,  with  the  natural  spirits  which 
Rosabel  envied  her,  and  yet  those  spirits 
were  somewhat  less  agreeable,  as  Rosabel 
thought,  than  usual :  Rosabel  looking,  as  Lady 
Lovaine  declared,  perfectly  stupid — callous, 
lost  to  every  agreeable  or  disagreeable  im- 
pression. 

Thus  they  sat  awhile — Mrs.  Waldegrave 
giving  Lady  Lovaine  a  long,  tedious,  minute 
account  of  a  bilious  and  nervous  attack  she  had 
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had  some  ten  years  ago  ;  Lady  Lovaine  cross- 
questioning  her  as  to  facts  and  prescriptions,  and 
listening  to  her,  evidently  not  from  sympathy: — 
Aunt  Alice,  the  while,  confiding  to  Lady  Anna 
the  particular  defects  of  a  new  lady's  maid. 
Rosabel,  alone,  left  out  of  this  confidential  com- 
munication, withdrew  into  a  remote  part  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  took  up  a  newspaper. 

She  was  immediately  interested  in  the  narra- 
tive of  events  detailed  in  it,  relative  to  the 
burning  down  of  the  Catholic  Bishop's  house, 
in  Leith  Wynd,  Edinburgh.  The  account  of  the 
destitute  families  turned  out  into  the  streets 
affected  her  greatly.  How  little  did  she  then 
imagine  that  she  would  ever  have  to  witness 
such  scenes ;  and  that  terrors  and  hardships, 
heard  of  from  afar,  and  disarmed  by  distance 
of  half  their  terrors  to  her  imagination,  would 
ever  come  home  to  her ! 

The  gentlemen  were  discussing  Lord  George 
Gordon,  the  popular  idol  of  the  day,  as  they 
entered  from  the  drawing-room  : — "  What  is 
he  like?"  cried  Lady  Anna:  "I  have  a  vast 
curiosity  to  see  him.     I   admire,  if  it  be  true' 
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though  I  am  afraid,  as  the  common  saying  is,  it 
is  too  good  to  be  true,  his  refusing  to  take  the 
bribe  held  out  to  him." 

" — To  induce  him  to  give  up  his  seat  in 
Parliament,"  said  Lady  Lovaine  ; — "  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it." 

"  I  can  believe  it,"  observed  Colonel  Ash- 
brook. 

"  Ah  I"  thought  Rosabel—"  that  is,  or  was, 
just  like  you ;  your  own  noble  nature  leads  you 
to  place  confidence  in  the  nobleness  of  others." 

"  But  he's  mad,  surely,"  said  Mr.  Ashbrook  ; 
a  man  with  only  seven  hundred  a  year  to  re- 
fuse a  pension  of  a  thousand — and  only  upon 
condition  of  holding  his  tongue." 

Lady  Anna  gave  him  a  reproving  look. 

"  If  my  Lord  George  is  mad,"  said  Mr. 
Norman,  "  it  is  the  love  of  popularity,  vanity, 
and  reckless  ambition  that  have  made  him  so — 
and  that  display  far  more  certain  symptoms  of 
insanity  on  his  part,  than  this  act  of  attributed 
disinterestedness,  of  which  he  so  much  boasts.' 

"  I  don't  believe  in  the  existence  of  public 
virtue,"  replied  Francis,  contemptuously. 
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Lady  Lovaine's  keen  glance  was  instantly 
fixed  upon  him.  "  I  should  be  surprized,  Mr. 
Ashbrook,  if,  with  your  knowledge  of  the  world, 
your  experience  of  public  men,  you  did  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  patriotism,  or  in  the  integrity 
of  professed  well-wishers  to  the  government. — 
I  protest,  I  quite  agree  with  my  Lord  George 
as  to  the  Catholics  ;  and  hope  that  horrid  whig 
and  democrat.  Lord  George  Saville,  will  with- 
draw this  bill  they  talk  of,  or  we  shall  all  be 
burned  soon  enough." 

"  My  lady  is  a  regular  firebrand,"  whispered 
Mr.  Ashbrook  to  Rosabel. 

"  As  to  your  brother,  Miss  Fortescue,  who  is 
going  to  Edinburgh,  he  will  be  just  in  time  to 
be  pelted  to  pieces  by  the  rioters,  or  set  fire  to 
in  the  castle  by  the  mob.  The  whole  town 
will  be  burned — you'll  see  that." 

"  I  hope  not,"  answered  Rosabel,  startled  by 
her  ladyship's  violent  mode  of  representation  ; 
and,  forgetting  herself,  she  looked  round  for 
consolation,  as  to  the  person  best  qualified  to 
administer  it,  to  Colonel  Ashbrook. 

Colonel  Ashbrook  came  forward  immediately. 

II  3 
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"  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  danger,"  he 
said,  in  a  hurried,  but  kind  manner.  The  tu- 
mults have,  doubtless,  by  this  time  subsided. 
The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  have  issued  a 
proclamation,  assuring  the  people  that  no  repeal 
of  the  statutes  against  the  Papists  shall  take 
place;  and  whilst  the  ultimate  policy  of  such  a 
proclamation  is  questionable — tampering,  as  it 
were,  with  the  violent  passions  of  the  people — 
its  immediate  effects  will  be  to  trancpiillize  the 
disturbances,  be  assured  of  that." 

Rosabel  looked  at  him  with  a  pleased  and 
grateful  expression. 

"  I  do  not  wish  my  brother  to  escape  any 
opportunity  of  rendering  public  service — God 
knows !  I  ought  not  to  wish  that — but  there  is 
something  so  horrible,  so  unnatural  in  the  very 
idea  of  riots  !  An  infuriated  populace — the 
innocent,  it  seems  by  the  newspapers,  for  the 
most  part,  tb.e  greatest  sufferers :  the  guilty 
escaping.  May  we  never  witness  such  scenes 
here  I" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Francis  ;  "  Lord 
George  holds  our  destinies,  in  my  opinion,  in 
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his  hands.  There  are  just  three  parties  in  the 
Commons:  the  Ministry,  the  Opposition,  and 
my  Lord  George — and  the  last  by  no  means 
the  least." 

"  Yet  he  is  not  an  able,  or  highly-gifted 
man,"  remarked  Lady  Anna. 

"  No,"  said  Colonel  Ashbrook  ;  "  but  he  has 
what  many  clever  men  want,  the  art  of  be- 
coming popular.  To  the  suppleness  and  per- 
severance of  his  own  countrymen,  he  unites 
the  apparent  frankness  and  gaiety  of  the  L'ish. 
At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  supplanted 
General  Fraser,  as  member  for  Inverness- 
shire.  That  could  not  have  been  from  his 
tried  talents — it  must  have  been  the  result  of 
address." 

"  But  then,  he's  remarkably  handsome,"  in- 
terposed Francis,  arranging  his  ruffles  : — "  and 
that  tells  immensely  at  an  election." 

"  Handsome  I  who  considers  him  hand- 
some ?"  cried  Lady  Lovaine,  contemptuously — 
"  a  boyish,  feminine  sort  of  beauty  at  the  best 
— I   can't  endure  a  Iiandsome   man  I" 

Mr.  Ashbrook  bowed  low. 
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"  Your  Jadysbij)  must  surely  allow  him  to 
have  personal  advantages— however  low  they 
may  rank  in  your  eyes  ;  but  the  fair  sex  in 
general,  not  so  gifted  and  high-minded  as  my 
Lady  Lovaine,  will,  I  fancy,"  looking  at  Rosa- 
bel, "  acknowledge  the  attractions  of  Lord 
(xeorge's  somewhat  over-delicate  and  woman- 
ish countenance.  Then  he  plays  upon  the 
bag-pipes  and  the  violin  —  talks  Gaelic,  and 
wears  the  philabeg  among  the  Highlanders.  I 
see  you  are  quite  interested  in  him,  Miss 
Fortescue.  You're  an  enthusiast,  I'm  cer- 
tain." 

"  No,  not  now  ;  but  is  he  brave  with  all 
this?" 

"That  remains  to  be  proved:  at  any  rate, 
he's  gallant ;  and  gallantry  is  one  ingredient  of 
chivalry,  I  presume." 

"Vastly  true,  vastly  pleasant!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Lermont,  who  had  been  listening  with 
much  enthusiasm  to  the  unfortunate  Lord 
(leorge's  praises.  "  lie's  a  fine  lad,  that,  my 
lord,  Lord  George;  and,  if  I  was  a  young  man, 
1  should  adore  the  very  ground  h(^  treads  onl" 
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"  Gracious  me  I  Wherefore  ?"  exclaimed 
Lady  x\nna,  "  I  thought  he  was  worthy  of 
any  sentiment  than  that:  an  incendiary  —  a 
demagogue  —  one  who  places  himself  at  the 
head  of  popular  associations  and  tumults — an 
avowed  disturber  and  democrat?" 

"  Don't  condemn  him  quite  so  fast,  my 
lady;  there's  my  friend,  Miss  Rosa,  just  ready 
to  take  his  part — ah  !  she's  alw^ays  the  friend  of 
the  misguided,  if  that's  any  praise — and  I  know 
her  warm  heart  will  turn  to  him,  when  I  just 
mention  his  bringing  off  fifteen  young  ladies, 
— the  flowers  of  the  Highlands,  as  they  called 
them — in  a  ship,  from  Sky  to  Inverness." 

"  Bless  me  I  what  a  cargo,"  said  Francis. 

"  What  quarrelling  and  gossiping  there 
must  have  been  !"  interrupted  Lady  Lovaine. 
"  —  I  can't  endure  young  ladies  —  so  insipid 
and  stupid." 

"Well,  sir!"  said  Rosabel,  seeing  that  the 
old  gentleman  was  eager,  as  old  gentlemen  are, 
to  proceed  with  his  story — for  he  was  arrived 
at  the  age  of  garrulity — "  Well  !  and  what  en- 
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tertainment  had  he  for  the  young  ladies  when 
he  had  landed  them  ?" 

"  A  vastly  pleasant  and  sumptuous  ball;  at 
which  these  fifteen  Miss  Mac  Leeds,  all  of  the 
same  family,  danced;  and  he  made  love  to 
every  one  of   them  !" 

"  Good  patience!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Alice. 

"  It  must,  indeed,  have  required  patience," 
observed  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

"  What  ?  Hey  ?  fifteen  what,"  enquired 
Lord  Lovaine,  who,  having  been  supported  into 
the  drawing  room,  was  just  rousing  from  his 
second  nap — a  supplement  to  the  one  below 
stairs. 

"  Only,  my  lord,"  replied  Mrs.  Waldegrave, 
primly,  "  a  little  history  of  Mr.  Lermont's, 
which  takes  the  fancy  greatly  of  your  relative, 
Mr.  Ashbrook — and  of  Miss  Fortescue." 

" — And  pray  include  me  among  the  ad- 
mirers," said  Colonel  Ashbrook;  "for  I  admire 
Lord  George's  spirit  of  enterprize  greatly." 

"  If  he  never  does  any  thing  worse  than 
that — "  Mr.  Norman  began. 
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"  x\h  !  I  see  bow  it  is,"  cried  Lady  Lovaine. 
"  You  young,  gay,  thoughtless  creatures  are  all 
in  his  favour.  And,  indeed,  I  highly  approve 
his  wishing  to  put  down  the  papists." 

" — He's  of  a  most  distinguished  family," 
observed  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  as  if,  in  saying  that, 
she  was  saying  every  thing. 

"  The  more  the  shame,  if  he  should  happen 
to  disgrace  it,"  remarked  Lady  Anna: 

"  Not  all  the  blood  of   all  the  Howards 
Can  e'er  ennoble  fools  or  cowards." 

"  But  Lord  George  is  neither,"  said  Colonel 
Ashbrook.  "  He  is  certainly  no  coward  :  he's 
too  dangerous  to  be  a  fool ;  but  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  he  will  not  prove  to  be  on  some 
subjects  deranged:  he  drives  on  to  such  extreme 
points — he  estimates  no  consequences — the  tool 
of  a  party,  he  goes  bej^ond  his  employers.  It 
is  such  sparks  as  these  which  sometimes  set 
society  in  a  flame." 

"  Then  I  hope  he  will  remain  in  England," 
said  Rosabel,  thoughtfully ;  '*  for  he,  perhaps, 
can  do  less  harm  here  than  in  Scotland,  where 
his  nationality  seems  to  give  him  influence," 
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she  looked  with  enquiring  glance  at  Colonel 
Ashbrook.  Their  previous  sentiments  towards 
each  other  seemed  extinguished  in  this  common 
topic  of  interest,  which,  at  that  time,  engrossed 
public  and  private  attention  even  more  than 
Continental  or  Trans-Atlantic  affairs;  for  fac- 
tion, political  or  private,  preoccupies  the  mind, 
and  prevents  it  from  extending  its  views  to  ob- 
jects of  general  welfare  and  interest ;  and 
faction  was,  in  those  days,  rank  and  virulent 
as  it  is  in  our  own  times  :  indeed,  personal  in- 
terests were  then  even  more  unscrupulously 
consulted,  and  the  corruptions  of  state  policy 
were  undoubtedly  carried  on  with  far  more 
impunity. 

But  to  return  to  private  details  : 

"  I  hope,"  said  Rosabel,  after  a  pause,  "  my 
father  will  not  be  alarmed  about  Hubert.  Do 
you  think  he  will,  Mr.  Norman  ?" 

Colonel  Ashbrook,  who  was  standing  by  her, 
coloured  somewhat,  and  fell  back  to  give  place 
to  Mr.  Norman,  with  no  very  pleased  expres- 
sion on  his  countenance. 

"  Mr.  Norman  is  Miss  Fortescue's  oracle," 
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whispered  Mr.  Lermont  to  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
wishing  to  say  something  kind  of  Eustace,  as 
of  every  one  else. 

"  But  I  dare  say,"  said  Francis,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  he  speaks  in  plainer  language  than  the 
oracles  of   old." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  moved  away,  and  spoke 
neither  to  Rosabel  nor  to  any  one  else  again 
that  evening. 

"  Mr.  Norman  has  failed  to  console  Miss 
Fortescue,"  remarked  Lady  Lovaine  to  Lady 
Anna;  "and  I  am  sure  if  he  can't,  no  one  else 
can — what  a  disconsolate,  woe-begone  thing  she 
is  grown.     I  used  to  like  her  once;  but — " 

"  But  what?"   asked  Lady  Anna. 

" — I  cannot  abide  young  ladies — that  is  all 
—  never  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
them  again  —  most  uncertain  property  —  like 
guinea  fowls  and  turkey  poults— can't  eat  this, 
can't  do  that — and  just  as  you're  getting  fond 
of  them,  die  off  from  spite." 

Lady  Anna  looked  at  Lord  Lovaine,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  speak  ;  but  it  was  only  to 
say — 
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"  A  vastly  fine  young  lady — I  admire  her 
greatly — and  so  —  I  did — her  mother  before 
her,"  the  last  words  dying  away  as  he  sank 
again  into  a  dreaming  slumber. 

"  My  lord  is  tired — and  we  must  go,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  rising;  a  little 
disappointed  in  her  heart,  that  there  had  not 
been  the  wonted  poole  of  quadrille ;  "and  thank 
you,  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  lady,  for 
this  charming  entertainment." 

"  Such  a  happy  day  !"  echoed  Aunt  Alice. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  some  one  has  enjoyed 
it,"  answered  Lady  Lovaine,  in  her  rude,  dry 
way. 

"  And  then,  to  see  my  lord  looking  so 
charmingly." 

"  My  lord  will  do  very  well,  if  he  will  regu- 
late his  diet :  he  is  worth  twenty  of  what  he 
was  last  year,"  added  Lady  Lovaine,  raising  her 
voice  as  she  saw  Mr.  Ashbrook  near  her.  "  I 
declare  he's  a  younger  man  than  either  of  his 
nephews — the  one,  worn  out  with  fighting ;  the 
other — ,"  she  began  with  a  sneer,  but  stopped. 

" — I  will   not  presume  to  trouble  your  lady- 
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ship  to  fill  up  my  biography,"  said  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  you  can  sing, 
I  think  ?  It  has  been  a  mighty  stupid  evening 
— perhaps,  though  we  are  not  fine  and  fashion- 
able people,  you  will  condescend  to  give  us,  in 
your  charming  style,  some  old  sonnet,  a  love 
melody  to  suit  the  younger  members  of  our 
party — Miss  Fortescue  or  Mr.  Norman  ;  or 
something  staid,  and  severe,  and  sad,  for  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  who  has  outlived  his  good  spirits,  and 
good  looks — *  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,' — 
that  will  do  for  him,"  looking  reproachfully 
at  her  nephew.  "  Or  a  chant  upon  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  male  sex,  for  Miss  Alice." 

"  For  men  were  ever  fickle  known 
Since  summer  leaves  were  leafy." 

"  Thank  you,  my  Lady  ;  but  we  are  late," 
said  Mrs.  Waldegrave. 

"  A  drinking  song,  for  my  Lord,"  cried  Lady 
Lovaine,  laying  her  thin,  hard  hand  upon  the 
poor  old  gentleman's  arm. — "  Come,  any  thing 
will  come  well  from  you,  Mr.  Ashbrook." 

Mr.  Ashbrook    sang,    without    accompani- 
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ment ;  and,  as  Lady  Lovaine  said,  it  was  the 
best  thing  he  did.  Bat  this  very  accomplish- 
ment had  contributed  to  lead  him  into  society 
of  a  caste  inferior  to  his  own  ;  and  b}^  making 
him  agreeable,  at  a  small  expense  of  con- 
versational talent,  had  rather  retarded  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  natural  good  powers.  He  had 
another  great  qualification  too — that  of  looking 
handsome  when  he  sang.  He  chose,  in  con- 
formity with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  that  af- 
fected sonnet  of  Lord  Lyttleton's  : — 

"  When  Delia  on  the  plain  appears. 
Awed  by  a  thousand  tender  fears, 
1  v/ould  approach — I  cannot  move — 
Tell  me,  ray  soul,  if  this  be  love?" 

"  He  sings  with  taste,  though  his  taste  in 
other  respects  is  vitiated,"  observed  Lady 
Anna,  to  Colonel  Ashbrook  ;  "  and  with  feel- 
ing, though  he  has  no  feeling." 
"  Do  not  judge  him  too  harshly." 
"  To  hear  him  sing,  one  would  suppose  his 
inmost  sentiments  in  unison  with  the  purity, 
the  tenderness  of  the  idea ;  but,  alas  I  you 
know  the  contrary." 
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"  Be  not  too  rigid,  Lady  Anna;  we  are  not 
to  judge  of  men  by  what  they  are  in  extreme 
youth  —  few  will  bear  that  test — and  there  are 
seeds  of  good  in  every  mind." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


There's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me  joy." 

King  John. 


Rosabel  had  written  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  shortly 
after  the  disclosure  took  place,  which  had  re- 
'-^ealed  to  her  the  name  of  the  real  author  of 
poor  Mary's  disgrace.  She  had  written  to  her 
at  a  time  when  she  was  comparatively  happy  ; 
for  then,  one  idea  alone  possessed  her  mind. 
She  had  heard  once  from  her  aunt  in  reply ; 
and  the  reply  contained  a  confirmation  of  the 
intelligence  from  Mr.  Marshall ;  in  whose 
blundering,  the  mistake  had  first  originated  at 
Southwell. 

On  the  morning  after  Rosabel  had  dined  in- 
Hanover  Square,  a  letter,  however,  from  Mrs. 
Evelyn  arrived.    Her  Aunt  had  a  legacy  left  to 
her ;  and  some  forms,  necessary  to  ensure  her 
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receiving  it,  required  her  immediate  attendance 
in  London.  She  wrote,  therefore,  to  Rosabel, 
putting  forward  the  necessity  of  her  travelling 
to  the  metropolis,  and  her  hopes  that  it  would 
not  be  inconvenient  to  dear  Sir  John  to  receive 
her  for  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Marshall  had  pro- 
mised to  take  a  bed  at  the  Rectory  in  her  ab- 
sence ;  and  a  sister  of  Mr.  Evelyn's,  not,  to 
be  sure,  much  younger  than  him.self,  w^as  to 
attend  to  the  good  old  man's  wants.  Not  a 
soul  but  herself,  as  Mrs.  Evelyn,  in  a  postscript, 
added,  had  for  years  clear-starched  his  bands, 
or  curled  his  wigs.  It  would  be  a  great  change 
to  Mr.  E.,  but  she  hoped  he  w^ould  be  able  to 
get  on  without  her  for  a  week  or  a  time  ;  this 
being  the  first  occasion  of  her  leaving  home 
since  her  visit  to  Hales,  after  her  sister  For- 
tescue's  death. 

The  journey  would  require  three  days  to  ac- 
complish it ;  so  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  staying  a  shorter  time  than  a  fortnight, 
or  so.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  Mrs.  Evelyn  arrived,  full  of  bustle,  and 
surprize,  and  kindly  feelings  for  every  one ; 
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but  shocked  to  gee  poor  Sir  John  so  altered  ; 
and  Rosabel  too — the  fine  blooming  ^irl  that 
she  was — a  complete  shadow  now  :  but  it  was 
the  London  air,  she  supposed. 

"  And,  as  to  the  London  air,  Rosa,"  said  the 
good  old  lady,  a  morning  or  two  after  her  ar- 
rival, "  I  don't  know  what  that  may  be,  not 
having  tried  it  long  enough  ;  but  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  London  smoke,  and  dirt ;  but  I 
must  say  they  far  exceed  my  expectation." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  aunt." 

"  But,  love,  how  can  you  help  it  ? — I  am  to 
have  my  new  tabinet  before  my  Lady  Lovaine 
calls  ;  and  think  you  these  ruffles  will  be  clean 
enough  ? — Ah  !  here  is  Sir  John — Sir  John,  I 
cannot  compliment  you  on  your  good  looks  ; 
and,  as  to  Rosa,  I  was  thinking  this  morning 
she  is  not  the  same  person." 

"  Rosa  is  not  well,"  observed  Sir  John, 
anxiously;  he  said  nothing  more,  but,  sitting 
down,  looked  intently  at  his  daughter. 

There  was  something  in  the  mode  of  her 
father's  scrutiny  which  Rosabel  could  not  bear. 
"Can  he,  docs  he  guess  what  I  suffer,"  thought 
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she,  "  and  what  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for 
suffering  ?" 

"  Mr.  Evelyn,  Sir  John,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  "  would  be  so  glad  if  you  would  try  the 
Southwell  air ;  the  finest  in  the  world,  I  do 
believe,  for  the  nerves  and  spirits" — looking  at 
Rosabel. — "Ah,  Rosa!  you  did  not  breakfast  on 
a  thin  slip  of  dry  toast  there,  as  you  do  here." 

"  Does  she  eat  no  breakfast,  indeed  ?"  asked 
Sir  John,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  attach 
more  importance  to  the  subject  than  it  merited. 
"  I  shall  insist  upon  some  opinion  being  taken, 
if  this  goes  on,  Rosa." 

"  Dearest  i)apa,  don't  imagine  that  I  am  ill," 
cried  Rosabel ;  "  don't  vex  yourself  about  that, 
papa  ;  and,  indeed,  no  advice  can  do  me  any 
good.  It  is  mere  want  of  rest  and  recreation," 
she  added,  recollecting  herself ;  "  and,  as 
Aunt  Evelyn  says,  it  must  be  London  air — all 
London — " 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  her  father,  we  will 
go  to  the  country,  Rosabel.  It  is  my  present 
plan  to  take  up  a  settled  abode  in  London  : 
meantime,  I  shall  accept  for  us  both  your  sis- 
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ter's  and  Mr.  vSpooner's  invitation.  In  their 
house  you  will  have  rest  and  recreation  too; 
for  your  friends,  Lady  Anna  and  Mr.  Xorman, 
and  our  old  acquaintance,"  Sir  John  added, 
cautiously,  "  Colonel  Ashbrook,  will  make  up 
the  party." 

He  glanced  at  Rosabel,  for  he  alone  knew 
her  secret;  and  for  once,  in  this  case,  a  father's 
tenderness  and  anxiety  equalled  that  which  a 
mother  might  be  supposed  to  feel.  Was  not 
Rosabel  everything  to  him — and  was  not  he  to 
Rosabel  the  dearest  bond  to  life — the  object 
upon  which  her  utmost  fondness  might  be  la- 
vished without  misgivings  or  mistrust,  without 
doubt  of  a  return  or  suspicion  of  change  ? 
Happily  for  us,  we  have  all  some  ties  of  this 
nature,  to  compensate  for  the  uncertainties  of 
general  opinion,  and  even  of  intimate,  and,  as 
we  might  once  fondly  think,  exclusively  at- 
tached friends. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  gathering  of  family 
connections  upon  the  strength  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's 
arrival  among  them;  and  she  had  to  go  through 
a  stately   series  of  ceremonious   calls,  and   to 
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return  them,  rigged  out  in  her  best  attire. 
Mrs.  Waldegrave  and  Aunt  Alice  bolted 
from  across  the  way,  to  pay  all  due  honour  to 
the  sister  of  Lady  Fortescue,  although  they 
avowedly  had  not  had  a  great  fancy  to  the  con- 
nexion ;  Lady  Fortescue's  own  family  having 
been  unpardonably  poor,  a  fault  scarcely  ex- 
tenuated, even  by  an  ancient  pedigree.  Lady 
Anna  and  Lady  Lovaine  paid  their  respects,  of 
course ;  and  Mr.  Norman  came  with  the  for- 
mer ;  but  Colonel  Ashbrook  did  not  make  his 
appearance. 

"  I  like  Lady  Anna  vastly,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn  to  Rosabel,  after  the  first  two  visits  were 
over  ;  "  but  I  declare  (you  will  think  your  aunt 
grown  foolish,  Rosa)  I  like  Mr.  Norman's  com- 
pany as  well  as  any  ;  he  is  so  very  much  of  the 
gentleman,  and  so  mightily  kind  to  us  old  folks." 

''  Yes— but— " 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Evelyn  could  see  him,  for  he 
declares  there  is  not  a  gentleman  bred  in  the 
present  day  ;  but  this  Mr.  Norman  would  put 
these  conceits  out  of  joint — he's  quite  the  man 
of  rank,  and  piously  disposed  he  seems  too." 

I  2 
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'•  He  is  very  good." 

"  And  I  rather  think  he  has  no  bad  opinion 
of  Miss  Rosabel. — Come,  Rosa,  you  and  I  are 
old  confidants  ;  your  mother,  my  dear,  was  so 
before  you,  on  these  matters.  I,  Rosa,  had  to 
do  with  every  bodies'  love  affairs  but  my  own. 
And  I  have  taken  it  into  my  wise  head,  that 
Mr.  Norman  has  an  eye  to  Rosa." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  help  it,  if  he 
has,"  answered  Rosabel,  somewhat  peevishly, 
and  turning  away  as  if  the  subject  vexed  and 
irritated  her." 

"  And  he  cannot  help  it,  I  dare  say,  poor 
man  ;  but  I  can't  say  you  give  him  much  en- 
couragement, Rosa  ;  but  that  is  all  right  and 
proper  :  and  then,  as  to  Lady  Anna,  they  tell 
me  she's  to  be  matched  with  that  Captain 
Ashbrook.  Xot  poor  Mary's  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
Rosa — you  may  well  look  shocked,  dear;  that 
was  a  sad  story  —  but  this  is  your  neighbour, 
and  quite,  I  am  told,  a  match  for  Lady  Anna. 
He  vastly  resembles  Dr.  Ellis,  our  surrogate — 
just  the  same  high,  proud  look — he  will  be 
just  the  man  for  Ladv  Anna." 
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"  Yes,'^  replied  Rosabel,  disconsolately,  and 
reflecting  upon  her  own  deficiencies.  "  Lady 
Anna  is  so  clever — they  loill  suit.  Was  he 
there  to-day,  aunt,  when  you  called  ?" 

"  My  dear,  yes ;  and  mighty  grave  and 
pompous  —  and  eyed  me  from  head  to  foot. 
He  is  proud,  like  his  likeness  ;  but,  no  doubt," 
added  the  good  old  lady,  qualifying  her  severity, 
"he  is  very  superior,  and  extremely  brave, 
and  vastly  learned,  and  all  that — and  we  have 
no  right  to  find  fault  with  Lady  Anna's  choice, 
dear." 

"  Did  he  look  ill,  aunt  ?" 
"  Not  exactly ;  but  so  grave :  but  I  left  them 
together,  not  wishing  to  be  one  too  many." 

"  Aunt,"  said  Rosabel,  after  a  pause,  "  1 
am  not  well.  I  wish  you  would  take  me  to 
Southwell  with  you." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear.  I  said,  you 
know,  you  were  not  well.  I  will  take  you  with 
me  willingly,  if  you  think  it  right  to  leave  your 
papa." 

"  Papa  is  going  to  see  Charlotte,  and  1  do 
not  wish  to  see  Charlotte,"  and  a  tear  or  two 
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fell  upon  the  flowers  which  Rosabel  was  em- 
broidering— a  piece  of  work  which  had  lasted 
her  some  two  years  or  so ;  and,  according  to 
appearance,  was  likely  to  last  for  two  years 
longer. 

"  Please  yourself,  my  love — perhaps  you  will 
think  that  Southwell  agrees  better  with  you 
than  Spooner  Place.  Your  uncle  will  be 
vastly  pleased ;  and  none  more  so,  I  do  believe, 
Rosa,  than  Mr.  Marshall." 

"  He  is  very  good,"  said  Rosabel,  humbly. 

*'  But  what  shall  we  do  with  Mr.  Norman 
all  this  time  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  Oh  I  he  is  very  kind,  and  has  been  the 
best  friend  in  the  world  to  me  ;  but,  however, 
aunty  dear,  I  shall  think  it  a  settled  thing. 
Papa  is  so  much  better  now — and  I  could  not 
go  to  Charlotte's  now^ ;  there  will  be  so  much 
gaiety — and  it  is  so  near  Hales,  and  Medlicote, 
and  Ashbrook,  that,  that — and  I  am  not  fond 
of  gaiety  now." 

"  Rosa  dear,  you  are  vapourish,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  looking  at  the  irresolute,  unhappy 
countenance  of  her  niece  with  distress.     "  It 
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is  these  East  winds  I  think;  and  I  have  been 
used  to  see  it  all  my  life  in  Mr.  Evelyn." 

"  Ah!  his  complaint  is  not  like  mine,"  said 
Rosabel,  a  smile  for  a  moment  playing  upon 
her  lips,  but  dying  away  immediately,  leaving 
the  face  in  yet  deeper  gloom.  "  I  envy  you 
and  my  uncle,  aunt ;  for  you  are  arrived  at  the 
comfortable,  settled  time  of  life." 

"  God  bless  the  child !  Why  Rosa,  love,  I 
never — nay  don't  take  on  so,  sw^eet — w^hat  is 
this  about  ?"  but  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  interrupted 
in  her  consolations  by  the  entrance  of  Lady 
Anna  into  the  room. 

By  no  effort  could  Rosabel,  for  a  few 
moments,  be  cordial  towards  her  friend.  She 
tried  to  speak,  to  look,  as  usual ;  but  felt  that 
Lady  Anna  had  unconsciously  blighted  the 
happiness  of  her  life.  She  disengaged  her 
hand,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  that  of  her 
friend,  and  said,  in  desperation,  wishing  to 
cloak  the  actual  state  of  her  mind,of  wliich  she 
was  ashamed: 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Norman  was  here.     Have  you 
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seen  him?  He  promised  to  come  this  morn- 
ing." 

Lady  Anna's  frank  countenance  was  over- 
cast with  a  momentary  gloom.  "  Eustace  is,  I 
know,  coming  here — and  when  he  does  come, 
you  may  be  certain  he  will  not  hurry  away," 
and  she  walked  to  the  window.  "  But  when, 
Rosabel,  do  you  set  out  for  the  country?  We 
shall  soon  follow  you — I  am  sure  Eustace,  for 
one,  will  not  be  happy  long  after  you  are  gone. 
You  will  go  direct  to  Spooner  Place  ?" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  Spooner  Place,"  an- 
swered Rosabel  ;"  I  am  going  to  Southwell, 
with  Aunt  Evelyn." 

Lady  Anna  looked  surprised.  "  So  then,  you 
leave  all  the  gaieties  of  the  christening  to  me, 
Rosabel  ?  Colonel  Ashbrook,  and  all — I  thought 
he  was  too  great  a  favourite  to  be  deserted  in 
that  manner." 

"  He  was  a  favourite  once,"   said  Rosabel. 

"  And  is  so  no  longer  ?  Ah  I  Rosa.  I  guess 
wlio  has  supplanted  him  —  we  all  guess  that: 
but  I  must  go;  I  will  not  iiiterrupt  your  happi- 
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iiess,  since  I  cannot  add  to  it:  good  bye— good 
morning !"  and  hastily  wishing  Mrs.  Evelyn 
and  her  friend  good  morning.  Lady  Anna 
harried  away  ;  full  of  business,  or  of  pretexts 
of  business,  and  evidently  vexed  at  Rosabel's 
cold  and  constrained  manner. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


** Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  ini<^ht  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt." 

Measure  for  Measure. 


"Don't  call  to-day — they  are  all  in  confusion. 
Hubert  is  to  take  leave  previous  to  setting  out 
for  Edinburgh  ;  Sir  John  is  considerably  agi- 
tated— Rosabel  not  very  well — and  Mr.  Xor- 
nian  is  there  at  present."  Such  were  Lady 
Anna's  words  to  Colonel  Ashbrook,  as  they 
stood  together  in  Lady  Lovaine's  drawing- 
room. 

"  Thank  you,  you  have  said  quite  enough — 
thank  you  for  preventing  me ;"  was  Colonel 
Ashbrook's  reply.  "  I  never  wish  to  be  in  the 
way; — do  you  ?" 

"Never!  of  all  things  to  surprize  a  pair  of 
happy  lovers  in   a  tete-a-tete    is    most  unplea- 
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sant,"  returned  Lady  Anna,  looking  down ; 
"  one  can't  recover  it  a  whole  day." 

"  No,"  thought  Colonel  Ashbrook,  "  nor 
should  I  recover  it  for  many  a  whole  day." 

Lady  Lovaine  entered.  "  Who  can  tell  me 
when  Hubert  Fortescue  goes  off  to  Edinburgh  ? 
Here's  a  pacquet  of  commissions  for  him.  I 
want  some  of  the  genuine  Scotch  oat-cake,  it 
will  be  so  wholesome  for  my  Lord  ;  and  1  want 
some  of  the  true  Scotch  peppermint,  and  one  or 
two  other  little  matters.  Do  you  think  he  may 
be  trusted  ?  Ashbrook,  do  take  this  pacquet  to 
him,  and  then  you  can  enforce  attention.  You 
will  go  with  it ;  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  No,  not  I ;  excuse  me,  my  lady." 

"  Then  you,  Lady  Anna  ;  you  will  be  driving 
about,  you  may  as  well  drive  there.  What! 
will  neither  of  you  oblige  me  ?  " 

"  For  once  we  are  both  inexorable ;  and 
pray  forgive  it  this  time,  it  shall  never  happen 
again,"  said  Lady  Anna. 

Lady  Lovaine  looked  puzzled.  "  There's 
something  very   strange  about    Rosabel    For- 
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tescue — she  frightens  every  one  away  from 
her;  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Norman  will  come  to 
at  last:  you  will  find  he  is  cast  off  shortly.  '  She 
would,  and  She  would  not,' — that  is  Rosabel's 
character." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  replied  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  warmly;  "she  has  too  much  feeling 
to  be  so  entirely  versatile  and  capricious." 

"  And  I  should  think  Mr.  Norman  would  not 
put  up  with  such  caprice,"  remarked  Lady 
Anna. — Lady  Lovaine  shook  her  head. 

"  You  neither  of  you  know  her.  I,  once, 
had  a  vastly  fine  opinion  of  this  young  damsel  : 
but—" 

"  Oh,  do  not  let  us  be  unjust!  "  cried  Colonel 
Ashbrook :"  remember  her  youth,  the  careless 
education  which  has  been  her  portion — her  at- 
ti-actions,  which  entitle  her  to  general  and  dan- 
gerous admiration — and  wonder  only,  that  she 
is  generous,  artless,  warm-hearted,  and  dutiful, 
as  she  is; — 1  have  known  Miss  Fortescue  some 
years,"  he  added,  by  way  of  an  excuse,  sup- 
plementary to  this  eulogium  ;  but  there  was  a 
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softness,  almost  a  sentimental  melancholy,  in 
his  mode  of  utterance,  which  excited  Lady 
Lovaine's  quick  observation. 

''  Bless  me  I  how  pretty  and  tender  I — you 
have  known,  then,  as  great  a  mad-cap  as  ever 
existed.  Before  your  acquaintance  with  her, 
Lady  Anna,  began,  Miss  Fortescue  was  as  wild 
and  wilful  a  being — the  most  untameable." 

"  This  description  of  character  always  proves 
the  finest  in  the  end,"  said  Lady  xAnna: 
"  Who  is  it  that  says,  '  a  girl  should  set  out  in 
life  either  prodigiously  grave  and  timid,  or  out- 
rageously giddy  and  lively? '  The  medium 
between  these  two  extreme  points — the  tem- 
perate zone,  as  it  were,  in  juvenile  character, 
seldom  ripens  much  fruit." 

"  Then  she's  so  humoured,"  continued  Lady 
Lovaine;  "allowed  to  goto  Southwell,  because 
she  fancies  it — because,  J  suppose,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Norman  must. follow  her  there — the  hills  and 
dales  being  so  mighty  convenient — are  they 
not,  Ash])rook  ? — for  tender  disclosures  ; — but, 
I  forgot,  you  are  a  confirmed  old  bachelor." 
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Colonel  Ashbrook  had  walked  away,  and  had 
his  back  turned  to  his  aunt;  Lady  Lovaine, 
however,  marched  up  to  him,  faced  about,  and, 
looking  up  full  in  his  face,  cried  out: — 

"  Lady  Anna,  come  here  I  look  here  I — a 
soldier,  and  a  brave  one  too,  and  a  tear  stand- 
ing in  his  eye  !" 

"  A  mere  allusion  to  old  times,"  said  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  dashing  it  away; — "I  am  much 
concerned  for  my  old  friend's  family ;  and  were 
I  not  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Norman's  aid  would 
be  more  gladly  received  than  mine — " 

But  the  entrance  of  a  message  and  a  note 
interrupted  his  speech. 

Sir  John  would  not  consent  to  Rosabel's 
remaining  longer  than  a  fortnight  at  South- 
well ;  for  he  had  become  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  her  society,  to  bear  her  absence. 
Mr.  Norman  offered  to  travel  with  Sir  John 
to  Spooner  Place,  and  his  offer  was  accepted. 
This  last  arrangement  conlirmed  the  appear- 
ance which  had,  for  some  time,  existed, 
of  an  understanding  that    Mr.   Norman,  who 
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was  permitted  to  occupy  posts  which  iai- 
plied  great  intimacy,  was  aware  of  his  own  foot- 
ing in  the  family.  Sir  John  hoped  it  might  be 
so  ;  Mrs.  Evelyn,  somewhat  better  informed, 
trusted  it  would,  at  some  future  time,  be  so : 
Lady  Anna  and  Colonel  Ashbrook  were  now 
sure  of  it:  the  sentiments  which  they  entertained 
towards  each  other  were  not  equally  apparent 
either  to  Mr.  Norman  or  to  Rosabel. 

Meantime,  Rosabel,  conscious  of  having 
placed  Mr.  Norman  in  possession  of  her  inmost 
feelings,  ran  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  he 
needed  no  other  safeguard  against  indulging  a 
hopeless  attachment  to  her,  than  the  knowledge 
of  her  affections  being  previously  engaged,  and 
that  none  could,  therefore,  enter  his  mind. 
She  reckoned,  without  any  knowledge  of  human 
nature  to  guide  her.  Hopeless  and  dispirited 
herself,  she  could  not  imagine  how  others  could 
build  a  fabric  which  she  had  found  to  be  so  vi- 
sionary;  and  she  was  too  much  accustomed  to 
Mr.  Norman's  attentions,  to  view  them  in  the 
light  in  which  others,  who  watched  him    with 
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minds   less   engrossed    by    other    objects,  un- 
doubtedly construed  his  feelings. 

At  times,  indeed,  she  had   misgivings  upon 
the  propriety  of  her  conduct  to  him  ;  but,  then, 
she  had  not  resolution  to  drive  him  from  her  ; 
and  his  society,  which  was  a  solace  to  her,  had 
now  become  a  stay  and  comfort,  upon  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  rely.     Upon  one  subject,  he 
was  her  only  confidant,  and  yet  that  was  now 
the  only  subject  upon  which   she  did  not  seek 
his  advice.     On  all  other  matters,  she  looked 
up  to  him  as  to  a  brother,  fondly  interested  in 
her  welfare.     Still,  she  could  never  feel  for  him 
what  she  had  once  felt  for   Captain  Ashbrook 
— it    was   quite   a    different  thing: — she  only 
trusted  that  her  father's  wishes  would  not  again 
take  the  direction  they  had  lately  done,  and  that 
she  might  be  permitted  by  him  and  her  Aunt 
Evelyn  to  be  happy  or  miserable  in  her  own  way. 
Mr.  Norman  had  seen  all  that  Rosabel   felt 
and    suffered    upon    Captain    Ashbrook's   un- 
expected arrival ;  and,  at  first,    he   was   con- 
vinced that  his  sentiments  were  returned,  and 
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that  it  would  not  be  long  before  a  disclosure,  on 
both  sides,  took  place ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  his  opinion  was  changed.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  fond  regrets,  the  secret  long- 
ing for  reconciliation,  were  all  on  Rosabel's 
side :  Colonel  Ashbrook  avoided,  perhaps  dis- 
liked her;  at  any  rate,  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  revive  a  certain  understanding 
between  himself  and  Miss  Fortescue.  Mr. 
Norman,  though  a  man  of  quick  and  delicate 
feelings,  had  not  the  irritability  and  impetuosity 
of  Colonel  Ashbrook;  and  he  could  not  help 
indulging  a  reasonable  hope  that  when  a  com- 
plete conviction  should  take  place  in  Rosabel's 
mind,  of  Colonel  Ashbrook's  indifference,  she 
might  be  gradually  induced  to  listen  to  his 
hopes — to  the  expression  of  his  sincere,  disin- 
terested, unvarying  attachment. 

Affairs  were  in  this  position,  when,  every 
thing  being  arranged  for  Rosabel  to  leave 
London  with  Mrs.  Evelyn,  the  families  con- 
nected with  Sir  John  Fortescue  met,  on  the 
evening  previous  to  her  departure,  at  his 
house.     Lady   Anna  and  Mr.   Norman    came 
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first — so  early,  that  Sir  John  had  not  been 
aroused  from  his  afternoon's  sleep  ;  for  he  still 
adhered  to  his  invalid  habits.  Rosabel  was 
more  than  usually  dejected ;  she  was  in  that 
state  of  spirits  in  which  the  heart  yearns  for 
sympathy,  and  longs  to  expand  itself  in  confes- 
sion. She  was  seated  between  her  two  friends, 
her  feelings  to  Lady  Anna  more  than  ever 
affectionate,  upon  the  prospect  of  their  speedy 
separation,  when  Lady  Lovaine  and  Colonel 
Ashbrook  entered.  In  an  instant,  Rosabel's 
whole  aspect  changed  ;  a  forced  viv^acity  cha- 
racterized her  manners — a  vivacity  so  well 
counterfeited,  that  those  who  had  not  witnessed 
her  dejection  believed  it  real.  She  was  making 
her  last  struggle  to  support  the  semblance  of 
inditference — and  it  was  well  performed. 

Mr.  Norman  observed  her,  with  many 
anxious  thoughts.  One  thing  was  visible  to 
him  :  that  Rosabel  had  no  hopes  of  happiness 
connected  with  Colonel  Ashbrook.  That  was 
over — they  had  met  as  strangers,  and  as 
strangers  they  parted ;  and  Mr.  Norman 
thought  he  plainly  saw  which  was  the  greatest 
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sufferer.  He  read  it  in  the  uneasy  and  restless, 
though  sparkling  eye  of  Rosabel ;  in  her  flushed 
cheek  and  tremulous  frame.  Once,  as  she 
took  his  arm  to  go  into  an  adjoining  room  to 
supper,  he,  for  an  instant,  touched  her  hand — it 
was  cold  and  trembling,  yet  a  fevered  flush 
still  burned  upon  her  cheek. 

It  was  the  first  evening  that  Sir  John,  since 
his  illness,  had  remained  in  the  drawing-room 
after  nine  o'clock ;  a  slight  collation  was  set  out 
for  the  whole  party,  who,  to  suit  their  arrange- 
ments to  those  of  the  invalid,  had  dined  early. 
They  now  drew  round  the  table,  and  Sir  John 
looked  with  some  complacency  on  the  assem- 
bled guests:  there  were  his  former  neigh- 
bours— the  kind  friends  of  a  more  recent  ac- 
quaintance— his  sisters — Rosabel  and  Hubert, 
whose  departure  had  been  deferred.  He 
was  a  man  who  enjoyed  his  own  feelings 
quietly,  and  the  reflection  of  his  happiness,  if 
one  may  so  speak,  gleamed  not  upon  others. 
The  party,  being  a  family  party,  looked  remark- 
ably unhappy.  Lady  Anna  was  constrained- 
Lady  Lovaine  sleepy  ;  besides,  she  disapproved 
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of  suppers,  and  looked  reproachfully  at  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  who  upheld  them.  Mrs.  Waldegrave 
and  Aunt  Alice  were   colder  and  duller   than 
ever  :    a  sort  of  moral  fog  seemed  to  envelope 
them.     When  they  had  expatiated  upon  all  the 
miseries  and  evils  of  London,  had  convinced 
Mr.  Norman  that  he  was  looking  ill,  and  half- 
frightened  Lady  Anna  into  thinking  herself  so, 
by  assuring  her  that   they   never   saw'   such  a 
change,  they  had  nothing  more  to  say.    Hubert 
was  humble  and  depressed  ;  Colonel  Ashbrook 
was  serious  and  distant,  feeling  himself  in  the 
way  of  persons  upon  whom  he  was  a  restraint ; 
still  he  was  ready  to  drag  people  out  to  con- 
verse,   if   he    could : — polite,    and    seemingly 
composed,  but  full  of  observation  all  the  while. 
"  Something  has  taken  place,"  thought  he, — 
"  there   has   been  a   declaration — else   why  is 
Norman  so  pensive,  and  so  devoted,  and  why 
these  feigned  spirits  and  this  real  agitation  on 
the  part  of  Rosabel  ?  " 

Li  the  course  of  the  supper,  the  spirits  of  the 
part}^  brightened — general  matters  began  to  be 
discussed.    Mrs.  Evelyn,  calm  and  happy,  only 
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a  little  anxious  about  Rosabel,  listened,  with 
ever-ready  assent  and  approving  nods,  to 
Colonel  Ashbrook's  pointed,  though  seemingly 
careless,  remarks  upon  such  parts  of  America 
as  he  had  visited. — "  Rosabel,  dear,  do  listen 
to  this,  love ;  you  are  so  fond  of  the  military, 
you  know^." 

Rosabel,  vi^ho  was  seated  next  her  aunt, 
looked  round.  She  had  not  once  that  evening 
addressed  Colonel  Ashbrook — for  the  first  time, 
their  eyes  met.  His  were  instantly  withdrawn  ; 
yet  Rosabel  thought  to  herself,  "  How  much 
that  look  reminds  me  of  former  times  !" 

"  Colonel  Ashbrook  does  not  think  me  a 
worthy  auditor,  I  am  afraid,"  she  said ;  resolved, 
since  this  was  the  last  time  that  she  should  see 
him  for  some  weeks  at  least,  perhaps  at  all, 
that  she  would  keep  up  the  game  till  the  last. 

"  I  was  fearful,"  replied  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
smiling,  and  with  an  indifference  of  manner 
worthy  of  coping  with  hers,  that  you  would  not 
be  an  interested  listener." 

"  She  is  a  remarkably  good  listener,"  said 
Lady    Lovaine,  who  had  been,   as  every  one 
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thought,  dozing,  but  now  interposed  her  obser- 
vations with  her  usual  sharpness,  thrusting  her 
long  thin  face  forwards, — "  my  lord  has  found 
that  out/' 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  any  good  qualities,"  said 
Rosabel,  quickly  ;  and  with  difficulty  restrain- 
ing herself  from  an  exhibition  of  her  feelings, 
which  would  have  been  more  natural  than  be- 
coming. She  was  stung  to  the  heart,  and  she 
could  scarcely  conceal  it,  by  Colonel  Ashbrook's 
manner.  "  He  positively  hates  me  now — I  do 
believe  it,"  thought  she. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  silently  put  a  little  svine  and 
water  near  her  niece,  and,  touching  Rosabel's 
hand,  gently  pointed  to  it ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  you  are  not  well — you  want  such  aids."  And 
this  little  trait  of  kindness  finished  the  busi- 
ness. Rosabel  started  up  from  the  table,  and 
walked  into  the  next  room.  Mr.  Norman  has- 
tily followed  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Sir  John—"  is 
Rosabel  ill  ?" 

No  one  answered. 

"  Had  not  some   one  better  go  and   see   if 
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she  is  better  ?"  asked  Sir  John,  after  a  short 
pause. 

No  one  volunteered  services  upon  the  occa- 
sion. Lady  Lovaine,  looking  at  her  nephew, 
was  struck  by  the  unaccountable  emotion  visi- 
ble upon  his  countenance.  His  eyes  were  cast 
down,  but  he  appeared  positively  to  writhe 
under  some  mental  agony. 

A  new  light  broke  in  upon  her,  and  with 
true  feminine  curiosity,  she  thought  she  should 
like  to  probe  Colonel  Ashbrook's  feelings  a 
little  farther. 

"  Do  not  move,  Mrs  Evelyn,  they  will  do  very 
well ;  Mr.  Norman  is  accustomed  to  the  office  of 
consolation,  I  dare  say.  I  never  saw  Miss  For- 
tescue  in  better  spirits  ;  but  the  prospect  of 
parting  from  all  her  friends  to-morrow " 

"  Is  too  much  for  her,  I  dare  say,"  said  good 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  feelingly. 

"  Ah,  there  she  comes  ! — but  what  have  you 
done  with  Mr.  Norman,  Rosabel — is  he  ill 
now  ?"  cried  Lady  Lovaine. 

This  was  not  Rosabel's  weak  point,  and  she 
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answered,  with  genuine  composure,  the  ma- 
licious question  ;  apologized  gracefully  for  her 
own  ill-timed  burst  of  feeling;  the  reason,  of 
course,  was  supposed  to  be  obvious  ;  but  she 
was  too  candid  to  throw  it  upon  the  wrong  cause. 
The  company  rose  to  depart,  and  a  round 
of  adieux  was  to  be  gone  through.  Sir  John, 
Hubert,  Mr.  Norman,  Lady  Anna,  and  the 
two  aunts,  were  not  to  leave  for  a  day  or  two  ; 
therefore  Rosabel  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  were  alone 
to  receive  the  good  wishes  which  welcome  the 
coming — speed  the  parting,  guest.  Mrs.  Wal- 
degrave  and  Miss  Alice  had  ordered  their 
chairs  at  half-past  ten  ;  and  they  were  pieces 
of  machinery — walking  clock-work  —  and  va- 
nished, like  Hamlet's  ghost,  at  the  appointed 
hour.  Lady  Anna  and  Mr.  Norman  lingered 
to  the  last.  Hubert,  condemned  to  see  his 
aunts  to  their  lodgings,  ran  back  first,  as  he 
meant  to  go  away  at  the  same  time,  to  give  his 
sister  a  hasty,  but  fond,  kiss.  Rosabel  had  thrown 
her  arms  affectionately  round  his  neck,  apart 
from  the  company,  in  the  unoccupied  drawing- 
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room,  when  some  one  brushed  against  her.  She 
turned  hastily  ;  it  was  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
who  had  been  looking  for  his  aunt's  car- 
riage :  Hubert  ran  down  stairs  ;  and,  for  a 
moment,  she  stood  by  Colonel  Ashbrook's 
side,  alone. 

"  Where  are  they  ?"  cried  Lady  Lovaine, 
from  the  inner  apartment ;  "  where  is  Rosa- 
bel ? — Has  she  run  off  with  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
this  time  ? — So,  I  suppose  you  have  been  say- 
ing tender  things  to  each  other,  in  the  corner — 
leave-taking,"  she  added,  marching  up  to  them 
with  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

"  No  I"  said  Colonel  Ashbrook,  with  some 
degree  of  sarcasm  even  in  his  manner,  usually 
so  courteous.  "  No  such  things  have  passed 
here  within  this  last  quarter  of  an  hour. — Good 
night.  Sir  John;  good  night.  Lady  Anna;"  and, 
shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Mr.  Nor- 
man, and  bowing  respectfully,  but  coldly,  to 
Rosabel,  he  hurried  down  stairs,  handing  Lady 
Lovaine  to  her  carriage. 

Rosabel    seemed    to    be    stupefied.       The 
VOL.  III.  K 
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evening  to  which  she  had  looked  forward, 
be  it  confessed,  with  some  degree  of  hope, 
was  over— all  hope  was  at  an  end.  Thus 
had  terminated  the  period  of  her  communi- 
cation with  Colonel  Ashbrook,  after  two  years 
of  danger  to  him,  and  of  suffering  to  her. 
They  had  met  again  only  to  renew  in  her 
mind  all  that  she  had  once  felt,  and  to  shew 
her  that  Colonel  Ashbrook  participated  in  those 
sentiments  no  more.  Joy  and  hope  seemed  to 
expire  within  her,  and  indifference  to  all  around 
her  to  reign  in  their  place.  She  sank  down  upon 
a  chair,  and  scarcely  heard  Lady  Anna's  adieux. 

"  You  are  tired,  Rosa ;  we  had  better  leave 
you.  Come,  Eustace,  my  father  will  not  like  to 
be  disturbed  by  our  return.  So,  you  will  not 
go  ? — well,  I  suppose  I  must  leave  you  then  ?" 

Mrs.  Evelyn  fidgeted  into  the  next  room, 
and  occupied  herself  in  thriftily  putting  out 
the  candles.  Sir  John  went  up  to  bed.  Eus- 
tace still  stood  by  Rosabel,  no  less  dejected 
and  absent  than  herself. 

"  Rosabel,"  he  said,  after  a  pause  of  some 
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duration,  "  I  do  not  require  again  to  be 
told,  what  you  assured  me  of  not  half  an 
hour  ago,  that — that  hope  for  me  was  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  that,  if  I  were  to 
speak  or  think  of  love,  you  wished  never  to 
see  me  again — I  do  not  wish  to  hear  that 
again  ;  but " 

"  But  what?"  enquired  Rosabel,  rather  fret- 
fully.— "  Why  will  you  vex  yourself  and  me,  and 
bring  down  animadversion  upon  our  foolish  be- 
haviour from  ill-natured  people,  Mr.  Norman  ?" 

"  Well,  Rosabel,  I  shall  do  so  no  more  ; 
only  forgive  me,  for  all  that  I  have  said  and 
hoped.  Be  still  my  friend ;  that  is  all  I  wish 
— far  more  than  I  can  deserve  :  time  may  un- 
deceive you  —  may  alter  your  feelings  to  one 
who  prizes  them  not  I" 

"  You  think  that^  then  ?"  said  Rosabel,  with 
deep  emotion. 

Eustace  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  He  cannot  feel  as  I  do,  Rosabel — he  could 
not  play  such  a  part  if  any  thing  like  genuine 
affection  remained  to  you. — May  you  rise  above 
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the  weakness  ;  or,  rather,  may  I  call  it,  the 
constancy  of  yonr  nature. — Oh  I  Rosabel,  strug- 
gle with  it!" 

"  I  will,"  replied  Rosabel,  firmly  ;  and, 
rising,  she  grasped  his  hand,  and  hastened  to 
her  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

*'  Haply  you  know  not 
The  usages  of  war,  and  scarce  approve 
Proceedings  which  its  hard  necessities 
Will  oft-times  force  upon  us  warriors." 

Philip  Van  Artevelde. 


*'  I  WILL  struggle  with  it,"  repeated  Rosabel 
to  herself,  as  she  descended,  on  the  following 
morning,  to  an  early,  hasty  breakfast,  having 
previously  bade  Sir  John  adieu  in  his  dressing- 
room.  To  Mrs.  Evelyn's  surprize,  Rosabel's 
step  was  more  elastic,  and  her  countenance 
more  animated,  than  her  aunt  had  seen  it  since 
her  arrival  in  London. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Rosa,  you  do  not  look  as 
if  you  wanted  country  air!"  was  the  good  lady's 
remark,  as  Rosabel  joined  .her  at  breakfast. 

"  I  do  hope  my  father  will  not  disturb  him- 
self, to  dress  and  see  us  go  away  ;  and  that 
Mr.  Norman  will  not  trouble  himself  to  come," 
said  Rosabel.     Hubert,  with  all  his  good  re'-o- 
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lutions,  will  not,  I  am  sure  ;  indeed,  I  bade 
him  good-bye  last  night.  And  now  I  hope  I 
have  bid  farewell  to  London  for  a  long,  long 
time  ;  though  where  else  we  could  live  I  know 
not." 

"  The  country,  as  Mr.  Norman  assures  me," 
replied  Mrs.  Evelyn,  is  ruined  already — what 
will  it  be  if  Lord  North  resigns  ? — I  am  no 
politician,  Rosa  ;  but  reckon  upon  fires  at 
Smithfield,  and  elsewhere,  if  this  new  Po- 
pery Bill  is  to  be  carried  —  the  trunks  are 
all  corded  now,  dear — and  a  war  with  Spain, 
as  Mr.  Norman  says,  might  have  been  avoided, 
since  it  has  popped  out,  he  was  telling  me  last 
night — one  cup  more  chocolate,  love  ?  you  eat 
nothing  ;  what  you  live  upon  is  a  marvel  to 
me — he  was  telling  me,  and  he's  very  sensible 
and  superior  ;  I  like  Mr.  Norman  vastly — that 
all  this  new  fuss  about  Spain  might  have  been 
avoided,  if  certain  proposals " 

"  1  am  like  you,  aunt,"  said  Rosabel,  "  I  am 
no  politician  ;  and  T  begin,  sometimes,  to  be 
tired  of  Mr.  Norman's  new  and  old  versions 
of  those  matters. — No,  I  can  never  be  tired  of 
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him,  never  think  him  otherwise  than  the 
best  and  kindest,  and  most  forgiving  of  human 
beings,"  she  exclaimed,  hastily  checking  her- 
self; "  and,  as  you  say,  aunt,  a  superior,  a  most 
superior  man." 

"  I  am  happy  you  entertain  such  an  opinion, 
my  dear  Rosa ;  and  your  uncle  would  be  de- 
lighted, I  know,  with  Mr.  Norman." 

" — Very  likely,"  said  Rosabel,  with  an  absent 
air.  "  Well,  aunt,  we  must  go. — Ah  I  here  is 
Mr.  Norman — why,  why,"  —  she  added,  re- 
proachfully, as  Mrs.  Evelyn,  an  old  experienced 
confidante  in  love  matters,  contrived  to  turn 
and  walk  away  — "  why  will  you  care  about 
me,  or  think  about  me,  Mr.  Norman  ?— You, 
of  all  persons,  who  see  and  know,  to  its  extent, 
my  weakness.  But  I  am  taking  your  advice — 
you  will  see  me  in  a  fortnight,  at  Spooner 
Place,  quite — quite  cheerful  and  happy  :  fare- 
well,— be  kind  to  my  father." 

She  hastened  to  the  carriage.  As  she  jiassed 
through  the  hall,  her  father's  voice  arrested 
her  attention. 

"  Oh,  papa,  why  do  you  fatigue  yourself? — 
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take  care,  dearest  papa,  of  the  currents  of  air 
and  open  windows — as  my  Lady  Lovaine  says 
—Mr.  Norman,  do  not  let  him  miss  me."  She 
hung  round  her  father's  neck,  thinking  of  a 
hundred  things  for  his  comfort  and  welfare, 
which  she  had  forgotten.  "  Dearest  papa, 
when  we 'meet  again,  I  shall  be  so  well,  and  it 
is  the  very  last  time  I  ever  will  leave  you." 

" — And  that  you  should  leave  me  now,  Rosa, 
is  to  my  mind  unreasonable.  But  a  fortnight 
will  soon  pass  away. — Mrs.  Evelyn,  take  my 
treasure  —  my  good,  affectionate  Rosabel  ;  I 
place  her  under  your  good  care.  She  has  been 
the  kindest  nurse,  the  most  dutiful  child — but 
I  will  say  no  more. — 

" — She  has  saved  my  life  by  her  attention, 
Mr.  Norman,"  added  the  partial  father,  wiping 
his  eyes. 

"  But  a  fortnight  will  soon  pass,"  said  Rosa- 
bel, soothingly  ;  "  and  Mr.  Norman  will  be 
with  you.  Remember  your  promise  to  write, 
Mr.  Norman,  to  me,"  she  cried,  as,  tearing  her- 
self away,  she  ran  to  the  street  door. 

Mr.  Norman  handed  her  into  the  carriage: 
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his  voice  trembled,  as  he  said — "  I  shall  remem- 
ber my  promise,  Rosabel — think  of  me  some- 
times ;  and  do  you  remember  your  promise  I" 

"  Yes,"  said  Rosabel  ;  "  I  have  already  be- 
gun to  perform  it,  and  I  feel  quite  a  different 
person,  since  I  have  made  the  resolution ;  you 
will  live  to  see  me  a  happy,  indifferent  old 
maid." 

Eustace  shook  his  head.  The  carriage  drove 
away. 

"  Her  nature  is  formed  for  happines — why 
did  we  not  meet  sooner  ?"  thought  he ;  "  or 
why  did  we  ever  meet  ?" 

Meanwhile,  the  travellers  rolled  onwards 
through  the  streets  to  the  Great  North  Road. 

Rosabel,  who  had  been  boasting  to  Mrs. 
Evelyn  of  her  fortitude  on  parting  with  Sir 
John,  and  professing  great  good  spirits,  sud- 
denly became  abstracted  and  pensive. 

"  I  wonder  whereabouts  we  are  now  ?" 
said  she  "  I  never  know  one  street  from 
another." 

Mrs.  Evelyn  could  not  assist  her. 

They  turned  into   George  Street,   Hanover 
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Square.  Rosabel's  attention  was  now  wholly 
riveted  upon  the  row  of  houses  to  the  side  of 
the  carriage  where  she  sat. 

She  gav^e  a  deep  sigh,  and  sank  back  into 
the  carriage,  as  they  turned  the  corner  into 
the  square. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  observed — "Does  not  Lady 
Lovaine  live  in  this  street  ?"  But,  receiving 
no  reply,  she  concluded  that  Rosabel  did  not 
hear  her,  and  she  was  not  a  pertinacious  ques- 
tioner. 

There  is  rather  too  much  time  for  reflection 
in  a  long  day's  journey,  to  render  it  the  best 
remedy  for  a  mind  diseased.  Mrs.  Evelyn  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  sleeping  in  a  carriage. 
Rosabel's  eyes  were  wide  open  the  whole  day ; 
sometimes  gazing  upon  the  whitened  hedges  of 
chalky  Bedfordshire,  sometimes  sighing,  as  she 
passed,  at  a  distance,  a  noble  avenue,  which 
reminded  her  of  Medlicote ;  or  a  comfortable 
mansion-house,  so  like  Hales  ;  or  an  irregular, 
gable-ended,  over-chimneyed,  ancient  edilice, 
like  Ashbrook — all  the  while  flattering  herself 
that  her  spirits  were  so  much  improved.     At 
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the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey,  the  two 
ladies  slept  at  an  inn.  This  was  quite  an  un- 
dertaking in  those  days,  for  ladies,  and  was 
considered  a  sort  of  service  of  danger  :  inns 
being  much  less  frequented,  and,  consequently, 
less  respectably  maintained,  than  in  the  present 
times.  Rosabel  herself  had  a  vague  fear  of 
fire,  murder,  thieving,  abduction,  and  appari- 
tions, and  carefully  peeped  into  a  large  closet 
before  she  retired  to  rest ;  and  Mrs.  Evelyn 
tooli  the  precaution  of  looking  under  the  beds 
and  of  locking  all  her  boxes.  Morning  how- 
ever, found  them  safe  and  rested,  and  with  no 
other  inconvenience  than  some  reluctance  to 
turn  out  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But 
Mrs.  Evelyn  had  always  adopted  that  barba- 
rous practice  of  travelling  a  stage  before  break- 
fast, and  could  not  dispense  with  it  on  this 
occasion.  Now,  in  m}/  opinion,  if  a  lady  be 
afflicted  with  a  husband  who  has  similar  pro- 
pensities, it  is  quite  allowable  for  her  to  wish 
to  be  single. 

At  the  end  of  the   second  day,  for  in  those 
times  travelling  was  not  very  expeditious,  Mrs. 
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Evelyn  and  Rosabel  took  up  their  abode  for  the 
night  at  the  house  of  Rosabel's  early  friend, 
formerly  Miss  Phillis  Warner,  who  had  now 
been  married  about  a  year,  to  one  Mr.  Markham, 
a  banker  in  a  provincial  town,  through  which, 
by  a  deviation  of  ten  miles  from  the  main  road, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  and  her  niece  had  agreed  to  pass. 
Rosabel  had  never  ceased  to  remember  with 
good-will,  if  not  with  affection,  her  early 
friends.  Mrs.  Markham  was  the  only  one  of 
the  three  married;  for  Amy,  although  the  belle 
of  the  family,  had  contrived  to  let  several 
valuable  and  suitable  opportunities  pass  by; 
Phillis,  was,  however,  more  fortunate  than  the 
generality  of  womankind.  She  was  one  of  those 
wives,  rarely  to  be  met  with,  who  are  oon)- 
pletely  satisfied  with  their  husbands,  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  themselves.  Conceit,  that 
much-calumniated  quality,  worked  this  good 
work,  rather  than  philosophy:  yet,  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham's  situation,  in  some  respects  was  not  en- 
viable. 

—  was  a  manufacturing  town  ;    dirty 

and   over-peopled,   yet   ancient.      The    lower 
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classes  had  all  the  squalidness  and  turbulence 
of  an  over-grown,  unhealthy  population  ;  the 
better  orders  retained  the  pride  and  contracted 
ideas  of  old-established  settlers.  The  streets 
had  the  narrowness,  and  darkness,  and  incon- 
venience of  antiquity;  the  suburbs,  the  planned 
and  squared-out  look  of  modern  system. 

Mr.  Markham  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  borough:  yet  he  lived  in  a  narrow  street, 
or  entry  to  a  street,  with  the  word  '  Bank,' 
in  large  letters,  on  one  end  of  the  house. 
A  vile  public-house  opposite  ;  a  barber's 
shop,  with  the  well-known  pole  emerging ; 
and  a  hat  manufactory  a  little  lower  down. 
The  house  itself  was  spacious,  but  gloomy : 
substantially  furnished  ;  that  sort  of  furniture 
which  would  last  for  ages,  as  Mrs.  Markham 
said,  but  which  never  looks  well  in  any  age. 
There  was  also  the  advantage  of  a  large  garden 
backwards ;  over-powered  with  smoke  from 
some  dozen  or  two  of  tall  chimneys  about — 
when  the  wind  blew  westward,  as  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham admitted  ;  ther^  was  an  exhalation  from 
the  hatting  process;   from  the  east,  the  glass- 
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house  darkened  them,  as  with  a  cloud;  to  the 
north,  where  they  emerged  to  their  country 
walks,  there  were  brick  kilns.  Within,  how- 
ever, were  genuine  goodness,  though  it  was 
goodness  rather  of  the  uninteresting  and  self- 
righteous  order.  It  was  about  four  o'clock,  on 
a  bright  May  afternoon,  that  Mrs.  Evelyn  and 
Rosabel  arrived  at  Mr.  Markham's  residence. 
Mrs.  Markham,  who  had  now  the  sedate,  im- 
portant appearance  of  a  settled  matron,  apolo- 
gized for  her  husband's  absence.  He  was  on 
duty.  A  military  movement  again,  in  compli- 
ance with  what  was  deemed  stern  necessity, 
at  this  time  roused  the  country.  Our  troops, 
exhausted  by  a  long,  disastrous  conflict,  not 
only  needed  reinforcement  in  America,  the 
chief  scene  of  warfare,  but  were  now — 1780 — 
likely  to  be  called  into  fresh  requisition  by  the 
prospect  of  a  war  with  France  and  Spain ;  nor 
was  it  even  unlikely  that  at  home  a  stand- 
ing army  might  see  actual  service  :  dis- 
turbances, which  have  been  before  alluded  to, 
having  recently  broken  out  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  upon  the  report  of  the  Popery  Relief 
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Bill  being  extended  to  Scotland.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  fine  public  spirit  was  mani- 
fested ;  bodies  of  militia  were  formed  at  private 
expense  in  the  larger  commercial  towns,  and 
the  lesser  boroughs  followed  the  example:  whilst, 
to  supply  even  the  regular  army,  officers  were 
taken  from  the  desk  and  counting-house,  and 
the  irregular  and  derogatory  custom  of  giving 
what  was  called  occasional  rank,  began,  at  this 
time,  to  be  adopted,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction 
of  the  regular  and  veteran  officers. 

"  Mr.  Markham  is  on  parade— he  will  be 
home  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Markham  ;  "  mean- 
time, let  us  chat  upon  old  times.  You  will  be 
glad  to  hear,  Rosabel,  that  Henry,  at  last, 
means  to  marry"  (there  was  more  than  usual 
satisfaction  in  saying  this)  " — a  choice  we  all 
approve — a  Miss  Bagshot,  of  Cheshire,  young 
and  pretty,  and  with  a  good  fortune." 

"  And  Amy?—" 

"  Amy,  you  know,  might  marry  any  day  if 
she  pleased  ;  but  she  is  very  particular.  It  is 
not  everyone  that  would  do  for  Amy  —  she 
refused  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Stillington,  on  account 
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of  his  name  ;  and  Captain  James,  whom  you 
must  have  heard  of,  for  he  is  in  the  very  best 
society  in  London,  offered  to  her,  but  had  only 
one  eye." 

"  Good  patience  !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
who  was  taking  some  refreshment,  "  that  was 
a  blank  indeed  ;  yet  he  is  to  be  pitied,  poor 
man." 

" — And  one  side  of  his  face,"  said  Mrs. 
Markham,  "  was  really  good-looking.  Amy 
will  outstand  her  day,  she  is  very  much  im- 
proved, Rosabel,  in  sense,  and  information, 
and  all  that,  Mr.  Owen  of  the  iron-works, 
who  is  in  a  very  large  way  indeed,  admired  her 
extremely,  and  he  is  quite  a  new^  light,  though 
somewhat  too  much  in  the  extreme." 

"  How  tired  Mr.  Markham  will  be,"  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Markham,  after  a  pause,  neither 
of  the  ladies  being  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  her  discourse  ;  "  and  he  must  work 
when  he  comes  home  too,  for  two  of  his  clerks 

are  on  permanent  duty  at  .     It  is  very 

warm — and  there  is  nothing  going  on  in  the 
town.     Mr.  Ludlow,  our  haberdasher,  is  first 
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lieutenant — his  foreman  the  second ;  so  when 
any  one  goes  into  the  shop,  Mr.  Ludlow  passes 
out  in  regimentals,  or  his  foreman  is  cleaning 
up  his  sword  instead  of  using  his  scissors." 

"  Just  the  same  thing  at  Southwell,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Evelyn  : — "  our  undertaker's  boy, 
at  Derby,  was  drummer — the  most  inconvenient 
thing  in  the  world." 

"  Then  the  whole  parade  was  stopped  the 
other  morning,  because  our  major,  Mr.  Simp- 
son the  attorney,  had  fastened  his  gorget  on 
behind,  instead  of  before  ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  come  to  me  to  know  how  it  was 
to  be  done." 

"  Oh !  the  horrors  of  war  !"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  raising  her  hands;  "as  Mr.  Marshall 
says,  there  is  no  end  of  them,  abroad  or  at 
home." 

Captain  Markham,  as  he  was  for  the  day 
entitled  to  be  called,  came  home  in  the  evening, 
heated  and  disheartened,  and  obliged  to  sit  up 
half  the  night  to  accounts,  by  reason  of  the 
day's  delay.  The  men,  coming,  as  they  did, 
out  of  poking  factories,  or  from  tailoring  work, 
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could  not  straiten  their  knees,  or  march  in  step 
— and  the  division  of  awkward  squads  out- 
numbered by  far  the  well-organized  troop. 
The  Serjeant,  a  regular  hand,  hired  to  initiate 
both  officers  and  men,  pursued  the  old  dis- 
couraging system  ;  but  his  oaths  and  abuses 
would  not  rectify  legs  long  bent  in,  or  turn  out 
toes.  The  men  were  zealous,  but  began  to  be 
tired  of  a  warlike  life.  Then  the  fen  de  joie, 
at  the  last,  was  altogether  a  hopeless  concern, 
Mr.  Markham  said.  It  ought  to  have  lasted 
only  five  minutes,  but  it  went  on  for  half-an- 
hour  !     It  was  anything  but  a/e?«  de  joie. 

All  the  ladies  sympathized  with  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  a  worthy,  simple-minded  man,  sincerely 
intent  upon  the  public  good,  and  not  minding 
what  difficulties  he  went  through  for  the  safety 
of  his  country.  A  great  deal  of  patriotic 
feeling  expanded,  but  bore  no  fruit,  as  it  were, 
in  these  volunteer  undertakings.  Much  mili- 
tary ardour,  not  being  subsequently  wanted, 
evaporated  into  the  desert  air;  or  blazed,  and 
fell  like  a  sky-rocket  down  into  its  native, 
dense,  commercial  atmosphere. 
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On  the  ensuing  day,  Mrs.  Evelyn  and 
Rosabel  moved  onwards,  leaving  Mrs.  Markham 
as  entirely  satisfied  with  her  destiny  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  be ;  as  wholly 
engrossed  with  the  little  affairs  of  the  town,  as 
if  they  had  influenced  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
She  had  her  ambition  —  and  it  was  attained. 

She   was   at  the   head   of    affairs   at   , 

looked  up  to,  her  opinion  quoted,  and  even, 
what  is  more,  adopted.  Thus  passed  away  her 
life;  bounded  to  one  spot — every  wnsh  and  idea 
centered  there.  The  daily  routine  of  her 
duties  filling  her  whole  mind — and  thus  pass 
the  lives  of  thousands :  happier,  perhaps,  than 
the  gifted  and  the  aspiring,  and  those  uplifted 
even  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame.  At  length 
the  travellers  reached  Southwell.  There 
Rosabel  found  some  changes.  Her  uncle  was 
evidently  more  infirm,  and  much  aged.  Old 
George  was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  in 
his  office  by  young  George.  Mr.  Marshall 
was  married,  and  had  a  child  or  two.  He 
walked  about  now  with  a  hen-pecked  look, 
or    like    a    bird  whose  wings    had  been   dipt. 
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Mrs.  Evelyn  in  vain  strove  to  like  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall—  made,  indeed,  many  excuses  for  her. 
"  It  was  a  pity  Mr.  Marshall  had  chosen  a  gay 
young  lady,  who  had  been  used  all  her  life  to 
the  dissipations  of  Manchester  or  Birmingham, 
and  could  not  put  up  in  country  quarters — was 
always  longing  to  go  to  Derby,  or  to  stay  at 
Buxton,  and  little  assorting  with  the  simple 
country  folk."  Mrs.  Marshall  had,  indeed, 
caught  the  prevailing  epidemic — she  was  too 
fine  for  her  station. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Oh  !  how  soon 
The  words  and  looks  which  seemed  all  confidence, 
To  me  at  least — how  soon  they  are  recalled ! 
But  let  them  be — it  matters  not ;  I  too 
Will  cast  no  look  behind — Oh  !  if  I  should. 
My  heart  would  never  hold  its  wretchedness." 

Philip  Van  Artevelde. 

A  WEEK  of  the  allotted  fortnight  had  expired. 
"  Rosabel,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  to  her  niece,  one 
morning  as  they  sat  together,  the  old  lady 
spinning,  always  employed,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  old  school,  the  younger  one  loitering  about, 
unsettled,  after  the  way  of  modern  times  ; 
when  Mrs.  Evelyn  said: — 

"  Well,  Rosa, — I  almost  wish  you  could  take 
to  knitting  or  spinning;  it  would  give  you 
something  to  think  of." 

"  But  I  do  not  want  any  thing  to  think 
of,"  answered  Rosabel,  mournfully;  "dear 
aunt,  I  was  just  then  thinking  about  you. 
I   see   my  uncle    is  very  infirm— excuse    me. 
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aunt ;    I    fancy   he  declines  daily — I     cannot 
help  thinking  about  you." 

"  My  dear  Rosa,"  replied  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
calmly,  "  I  have  for  years  reckoned  upon  the 
probability  of  being  left  a  pennyless  widow  ; 
my  own  poor  thirty  pounds  yearly,  my  little 
legacy,  and  some  trifle  I  have  saved,  being  all 
the  earthly  goods  I  am  possessed  of;  but  I  have 
never  been  anxious  over- much.  I  cannot  bear 
the  thoughts  of  dependance  ;  no,  Rosa,  not 
even  on  your  father — excellent  as  he  is, — he 
has  burthens  enough.  Now,  of  all  things, 
I  should  like  to  live  ^^ith  you,  if  you  were 
married,  Rosa, — that  would  be  my  delight." 

"  But  I  shall  never  marry,  aunt ;  my  marry- 
ing days  are  over — quite  over,  aunt.  I  shall 
not  justify  Mrs.  Waldegrave's  prophecies,  by 
marrying  beneath  me — like  great  aunt  Rosabel ; 
for  I  shall  not  marry  at  all." 

"  What  will  Mr.  Norman  say  to  that  ?  I  do 
own  it,  my  dear,  he  is  the  very  help-mate  T 
should  pick  out  for  you :  of  all  men,  the  pattern." 

"  Yes,"  said  Rosabel,  coming  nearer  to  her 
aunt, — "  if  I  had  never  known  any  one  else,  I 
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could  have  thought  so  too — if  I  had  never  seen 
somebody.  I  am  getting  over  it,  aunt,"  she 
added,  quickly,  as  Mrs.  Evelyn  looked  at  her, 
surprized — "  but  I  have  had,  aunt,  an  ill-fated 
attachment,  and  one  which  has  stamped  the  last 
two  years  with  misery." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  love  ;  but  it  is  well 
you  are  getting  over  it.  And  who,  pray,  was 
the  gentleman  ?  no  one  that  I  ever  saw  in  your 
company ;  since  it  was  not  Mr.  Norman,  I  am 
sure  it  could  be  no  one  else." 

"You  think  not?"  said  Rosabel;  "well, 
aunt,  since  it  is  all  now  at  an  end," — she  paused, 
and  sighed  heavily — "  since  now  it  will  never 
come  to  any  thing — perhaps  you  will  spare  me 
the  long  story — perhaps,  some  other  time. 
When  I  was  last  at  Southwell,  I  was  very  un- 
happy; then  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to 
what  I  had  to  bear — that  was  real  despondency. 
But  now  I  have  learned  better  things  ;  I  see 
the  hand  of  Providence  through  all  my  life.  I 
am  sure  it  is  better  for  me;  and  our  troubles — 
my  own  par,ticular  disappointments  —  have 
brouglit   me  to   seek  comfort  from    a    source 
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which  I  never  thought  of  when  last  I  was 
here." 

"  Then  happen  what  will,  my  own  Rosa,  my 
dearest  child,  you  will  be  happy;  and,  by  God's 
blessing,  I  hope  to  see  you  married  yet.  I  have 
seen  enough  of  the  world,  not  to  despair  of 
that,  my  good,  sweet  Rosabel.  Then,  as  to 
worldly  concerns,  I  can  say  with  David,  '  I  have 
been  young,  I  am  now  old  ;  but  I  never  saw 
the  righteous  deserted  yet,  nor  his  seed  begging 
their  bread.'  As  for  me,  love,  don't  trouble 
your  poor  head  about  me.  It  is  true  that  I 
must,  perhaps,  be  indebted  to  charity,  when 
poor  Mr.  Evelyn  is  taken  away ;  but  let  it  be 
public  charity,  love,  not  dependance  on  pri- 
vate friends.  I  shall  think  it  no  stain,  my  dear, 
to  accept  the  bounty  of  good  men  ;  to  accept 
the  alms-houses  prepared  for  the  widows  of 
clergymen,  nor  to  make  solicitation  for  some 
other  charitable  institution  for  decayed  gentle- 
women ;  and  shall  not  expect  that  dear  Rosa 
will  be  too  proud  to  visit  me." 

"  Oh,  aunt!  my  dear  aunt  I- aunt  Evelyn!'' 
exclaimed   Rosabel,  clasping  her  aunt's  neck, 
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and  kissing  her  with  the  fondness  of  a  daughter ; 
— "  while  papa  lives,  you  know  you  have  a  home ; 
and  when  he  is  taken  from  us,  you  must  take 
your  Rosa  to  the  alms-houses  too :  for  I  never 
can  be  dependant  upon  Philip,  nor  upon  Char- 
lotte ;  neither  can  I  ever  marry  any  one  but — I 
mean  to  say — lean  never  marry  Mr.  Norman." 

"  My  love,  I  have  not  a  fear  but  that  God 
will  appoint  some  place  for  us  both,"  replied 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  calmness,  though  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes.  "  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
save  ; — I  have  not  wasted  my  husband's  sub- 
stance : — we  have  not  ground  the  poor.  They 
talk  of  the  clergy,  Rosa,  in  these  unrighteous 
times,  as  if  they  were  sharks  and  Jews  ;  and  it 
is  not  known  how,  in  retired  places,  they  not 
only  work  humbly  and  holily,  but  often  forego 
what  the  law  gives  them  ;  at  least,  my  Mr. 
Evelyn  does :  and  Mr.  Marshall  would,  I  am 
sure,  were  he  Rector.  But,  my  love,  walk  out, 
and  recover  yourself.  Look  round  upon  the 
fields,  Rosa :  see  how  fair  and  happy  every 
living  thing  is  ;  and  be  sure,  love,  that  (lod 
will  not  desert  us." 

VOL.  III.  L 
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It  was  a  line,  but  not  a  sunny  clay;  a  sober 
tint  pervaded  the  groves  and  fields,  to  which 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  in  her  simple,  pure  philosophy, 
had  called  Rosabel's  attention.  How  soothing 
was  the  fresh  air,  how  cheering  the  notes  of  the 
birds  ;  hovv'  grateful  the  scent  of  the  cowslip  and 
of  the  hawthorn,  as  Rosabel  took  her  favourite 
walk  towards  Alston  Farm  :  yet,  actuated  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  she  turned  into  another  path, 
and  soon  saw  the  clipped  yevr  trees  of  Lonesome, 
an  old  manor  house,  which  stood  by  the  way- 
side on  the  Derby  road.  It  was  the  domain  of 
what,  I  believe,  is  properly  called  a  yeoman,  a 
farmer  of  his  own  lands,  and  had  been  in  the 
same  family  for  centuries.  Every  thing  bore 
the  cjuaint  and  formal  cut  of  former  days.  The 
house,  compact  and  ancient ;  the  very  smooth 
bowling-green  before  the  house,  intersected  by 
a  short,  strait  canal ;  a  terrace  beyond ;  a  yew 
hedge,  firm  as  a  walk,  all  round  the  domain, 
garnished  at  each  corner  with  a  form  of  tree 
something  like  a  dumb  waiter.  The  offices 
large,  straggling,  and  well  stocked.  The  name 
Lonesome  was  v^'ell  applied  to  the  place;  for  it 
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was  some  miles  from  any  other  house,  and, 
except  for  the  internal  cheerfulness  of  its  pre- 
cints,  the  old  tenement  would  have  appeared 
forlorn  and  solitary. 

Rosabel  looked  upon  the  scene  of  peace  and 
order  almost  with  envy,  and  contrasted  it  with 
the  turmoil  and  smoke  of  London  ;  yet  still  her 
interests  were  centered  in  the  metropolis.  She 
viewed  the  landscape  as  she  would  have  done  a 
picture,  her  feelings  were  not  in  unison  with 
the  scene ;  for, 

"  Fixed,  unalterable  Care, 

Forgoes  not  what  she  feels  within. 
Shews  the  same  sadness  every  where. 
And  slights  the  season  and  the  scene." 

A  sense  of  submission  to  Providence  taught  her 
to  bear,  not  to  forget ;  she  felt  as  one  who  had 
no  hope,  no  object  in  life ;  whose  mirth  must 
henceforth  be  forced — even  her  cheerfulness 
assumed.  She  reflected,  too,  that  she  had  been 
the  means  of  rendering  others  as  unhappy  as 
herself;  in  particular,  Mr.  Norman  was  the 
subject  of  her  regrets. 

Lonesome,  so  still,  and  seemingly  unoccupied, 
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began  to  be  in  commotion,  for  the  cows  were 
returning  to  be  milked,  and  the  team  were  let 
loose  in  the  meadow :  Rosabel  took  a  last  look, 
and  ascended  the  hill  to  Southwell. 

A  gentleman  was  descending  the  hill : — Rosa- 
bel's thoughts  had  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
one  object — they  had  been  full  of  Colonel  Ash- 
In'ook,  though  resting  occasionally,  with  con- 
cern, upon  Mr.  Norman.  She  was  just  pluming 
herself  upon  her  returning  composure  of  spirits, 
when  the  rare  aspect  of  a  stranger,  in  these 
retired  regions,  greeted  her  eyes.  She  changed 
colour  and  trembled — could  it  be  ? — or  was  her 
ever-active  fancy  deceiving  her  ?  She  stood, 
leaning  on  a  stile,  which  intervened  between 
her  and  the  stranger,  whoever  it  might  be. 

Her  heart  reproached  her  for  feeling  and 
looking  as  she  did,  when,  on  the  gentleman 
coming  hastily  towards  her,  she  was  apprized 
of  her  disappointment.  She  extended  her  hand 
to  the  unwelcome  visitant — it  was  Mr.  Norman. 
They  turned,  and  walked  up  the  hill.  It  was 
not  like  the  meeting  of  old  friends ;  Rosabel 
was  displeased  with  Eustace  for  thus  pursuing 
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her ;  he,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  consider 
himself  as  tantalized,  and  treated,  perhaps,  with 
unmerited  caprice. 

"  You  have  left  London  some  time  ?  Is  my 
father  gone  to  Spooner  Place?"  asked  Rosa- 
bel, after  a  silence  of  some  duration  ;  "  I  expect 
to  hear  from  him  to-morrow." 

"  Sir  John  is  gone  to  Spooner  Place.  You 
are  aware  that  he  has  taken  a  new  house — in 
Leicester  Fields. — You  will  not  think  his  health 
worse  when  you  see  him  again  ;  but,  I  flatter 
myself,  something  better,  Rosabel." 

They  walked  on  a  little  ;  there  were  no  more 
questions  to  be  asked,  and  Rosabel  could  not 
proffer  that  which  alone  she  wished  to  urge — 
"  Why  do  you  come  hither?" 

They  arrived  at  the  garden  gate. 

"  My  carriage  is  round  this  way,  I  think," 
said  Mr.  Norman,  his  voice  trembling  as  he 
spoke,  and  he  turned  very  pale. 

"  But  why,"  cried  Rosabel,  her  naturally 
kind  feelings  all  returning, — "  why  talk  of  your 
carriage  now  ?  Surely  you  will,  at  least,  give 
my  aunt  and  uncle  one  day  ;  you  don't   know 
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Southwell  hospitality,  if  you  think  it  can  be 
otherwise." 

"  But  it  is  not  your  aunt  and  uncle  whono  I 
came  to  see,  Rosabel,  and  of  whom  I  came  to 
take  leave — a  farew^ell  of  some  duration."  Mr. 
Norman  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  and  put  his 
hand  across  his  eyes. 

"  You  will  not  suffer  more  than  I  shall,"  said 
Rosabel,  after  a  pause  of  some  moments  ;  "  and 
yet,  I  know  it  must  be  so — it  should,  it  ought — 
for  your  happiness.  Oh,  Mr.  Norman,  do  not 
blame  me  I" 

"  I  do  not,  Rosabel ;  indeed  I  do  not ;  I  only 
pity  you.  I  only  wish — and  yet  I  cannot  wish 
it  either — but  I  have  sometimes  wished  we  had 
never  met." 

He  was  silent,  and  they  both  stood  under  the 
shade  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  nut  trees,  which  grew 
over  the  wall,  looking  both  on  the  ground,  the 
beauties  of  the  scene  before  them  utterly  thrown 
away  upon  those  who  were  engrossed  by  their 
own  unruly  passions,  and  intractable  wills  and 
inclinations. 

"  Well,   then,"  said   Rosabel,   with  a   deep 
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sigh,  "  I  suppose  it  must  be  so ;  I  have  given 

your   hopes    encouragement 1    know    my 

aunt  Evelyn — I  know  my  father,  who  is  the 
very  essence  of  honour  and  sincerity— will 
blame  me  much ;  they  will  think  I  have  clone 
very  wrong  in  allowing  you  to  go  away  after  all 
that  has  passed  ;  but — " 

"  I  shall  never  blame  you,  Rosabel,"  said 
Eustace ;  "  to  me  you  are  acquitted — fully,  en- 
tirely acquitted:  you  have  never  deceived 
me." 

"  That  is  very  kind  and  generous-minded, 
and  it  must  meet  with  its  reward,  Mr.  Norman. 
I  feel  that  I  have  wronged,  misled  you  ;  give 
me  but  time — I  will  try  to — to — " 

"  No,  Rosabel,"  said  Mr.  Norman,  firmly  ; 
"  I  will  not  put  your  generous  heart  to  the 
trial  ;  you  have  had  struggles  and  sacrifices 
enough  to  encounter,  and  you  will,  I  fear,  have 
more. 

They  were  both  again  silent. 

"  You  think  I  shall  have  more?"  Rosabel 
began  again,  in  tremor.  "  Ah,  Mr.  Norman,  1 
know  to  what  you  allude  !     Tell  me  the  truth. 
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and  then  let  me  bear  it  if  I  can.  Are  they 
married  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — no,  dear  Rosabel,"  answered 
Mr.  Norman,  kindly  ;  for  in  her  distress  he 
forgot  his  own  — "  not  married — no,  not 
yet." 

"  Not  yet !  but  let  me  know  the  truth.  You 
were  ever  kind,  Mr.  Norman  I  Eustace !  Now 
I  will  call  you  Eustace,  if  you  will  tell  me  the 
whole  truth;  and  see  if  I  cannot  bear  it  I" 
she  added,  drawing  herself  up,  and  resuming  a 
forced  composure. 

"  I  have  heard — but  let  us  sit  down,  Rosabel, 
on  this  bank  ;  let  us  sit  together  once  more  as 
we  did  at  Hendon.     Do  you  remember  that  ?  " 

'*  You  won't  tell  me — you  are  evading  the 
question,"  returned  Rosabel. 

"  We  must  not  place  too  much  reliance  on 
what  Mr.  Ashbrook  says,"  resumed  Mr.  Nor- 
man ; — "  he  tells  me  that  it  is  to  be  so  ;  and 
there  is  evidently  a  great  and  particular  inti- 
macy. I  own,  Rosabel,  I  wish,  for  your  sake, 
it  were  decided  one  way  or  another.  To  me, 
except  for  your  happiness,  it  must  now  be  a 
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matter  of  indifference;  except,  too,  for  Lady 
Anna's  happiness,  which  I  forgot." 

"  I  am  going  to  Scotland,"  Mr.  Norman, 
after  a  pause,  resumed  in  a  determined  tone. 
"  I  shall  spend  some  time  in  the  Highlands.  I 
must  try  to  acquire  some  of  the  strength  of  the 
Highland  character,  Rosabel — some  of  Colonel 
Ashbrook's  happy,  happy,  indifference." 

"  You  need  not  so  much  insist  upon  that 
point,"  replied  Rosabel,  hastily.  "  There  is 
no  necessity  to  convince  me  of  that,"  her 
face  flushing  as  she  spoke,  but,  in  an  instant 
afterwards,  turning  pale  ; — "  but,  the  last  time 
we  shall  meet  for  years,  we  will  not  quarrel," 
she  added,  in  a  soft  tone,  placing  her  hand  upon 
Mr.  Norman's  arm.  "  We  shall  meet  again  as 
brother  and  sister — you  will  marry,  Mr.  Nor- 
man ;  and  when  you  see  me  again,  I  shall  be 
a  calm,  happy,  hopeless, — in  one  sense,  hope- 
less,—old  maid." 

"  And  all  your  friends  married  about  you, 
Rosabel  ?" 

" — I  suppose  in  time,  Mr.  Norman,  I  shall 
become    reconciled  even    to   that,"    answered 
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Rosabel,  loftily : — "but  were  I  to  say  what  I  now 
feel,  I  should  in  truth  say,  let  me  die  first  I" 

"  And  could  you,  with  those  feelings,  Rosa- 
bel, urge  me  still  to  plant  all  my  hopes  of 
happiness  upon  the  remote  chance  of  gaining 
your  affections  ? — have  1  not  suffered  enough  ? 
Yet,"  added  Mr.  Norman,  if  I  can  be  a  com- 
fort to  you — if  my  friendship  is  still  valued, 
tell  me  so,  Rosabel — and  I  will  never  leave 
you.  I  shall  see  Hubert,  and  if — if,  after  seeing 
him,  1  thought  that — perhaps,  by  that  time, 
many  things  may  have  occurred." 

" — Yes  ;  many  things  may  have  occurred 
— you  mistrust  my  fortitude  sadly,  Mr.  Nor- 
man. I  shall  yet  shew  you  that  you  have 
estimated  it  too  low." 

" — Well  then,  I  have  estimated  it  too  low, 
Rosabel,"  replied  Mr.  Norman  ;  too  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  all  she  said,  or  all  she  wished  to 
impress  upon  others.  "  It  is  well,  Rosabel,  we 
are  not  likely  ever  to  have  certain  visionary 
hopes  realized  on  my  ]^art,  for  I  should  spoil 
you." 

" —  And  now  you  are  going  to  leave    me," 
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cried  Rosabel,  mournfully.  "  Forgive  me,  Mr. 
Norman,  many  little  irritations  which  you  have 
ill  deserved — uncertainty  of  manner,  but  never 
of  regard — unkindness,  vvhen  nothing  but  affec- 
tion and  respect  should  have  been  your 
portion." 

a  Forgive  you  ! — Oh,  Rosabel,  how,  with  all 
this,  can  I  leave  you  ?  I  came  determined  to 
take  leave  of  you  :  how  can  I  leave  you,  if  you 
thus  wind  yourself  closer  and  closer  round  my 
heart!  Mine  is  no  common  attachment,  Ro- 
sabel ;  you  may  yet  find  that." 

Rosabel  was  becoming  irresolute ;  on  the 
one  hand,  she  had,  of  late,  met  with  nothing 
but  coolness  and  neglect :  she  was,  at  this  mo- 
ment, suffering  under  the  tortures  of  jealousy. 
Her  pride,  her  wounded  affection,  her  repeated 
disappointments,  were  working  her  up  to  a 
course  unworthy  of  her.  "  If  I  thought  they 
were  really  engaged :" — she,  for  a  moment,  rev 
fleeted — "  I  am  throwing  away  affection  such 
as  I  never  experienced  before.  No,  even  in 
our  happiest  days.  Colonel  Ashbrook's  attach- 
ment was  never  like  this.     Flow  happy  would 
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my  father  be!— how  pleased  my  aunt  I"  She 
turned  her  face  towards  Mr.  Norman  ;  the 
open,  fair,  honest  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance struck  and  rebuked  her.  ''  Could  I  act 
thus  to  him?"  thought  she— "  Deceive  him, 
so  good  and  true ;  give  him  the  shadow  of  af- 
fections which  can  never,  never  be  wholly  his. 
Xo,  let  me  not  sink  so  low  as  that!" 

Mr.  Norman  read  all  her  irresolution,  and 
the  confusion  of  her  mind,  in  a  countenance 
which  he  was  well  accustomed  to  mark  :  he 
looked  at  her  for  a  reply. 

"  Well,  Rosabel,"  he  said,  after  waiting  her 
reply  for  a  considerable  time. 

"  Mr.  Norman,  I— I Coukl  I  but  escape 

the  misery  of  being  pitied!"  she  again  reflected, 
temptation  again  nearly  getting  the  better  of  her 
sincerity  : — "  his  neglect — his  obvious  indiffer- 
ence!"—  and  her  face,  even  in  thought,  was 
crimsoned  with  anger  ;  but  she  looked  again  at 
Mr.  Norman  ;  his  countenance,  so  full  of  heart- 
felt anxiety — she  could  not  deceive  him. — "  I 
will  write  to  you,'"  she  said,  rising,  and  pressing 
his  hand — "  do  not  stav  now." 
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Mr.  Norman  looked  at  her,  and  shook  his 
head.  "  All  then  is  over  between  us,  Rosa- 
bel ?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  all  is  over  between  us  I"  answered 
Rosabel ;  "  but  I  will  write  to  you :  on  second 
thoughts,  1  think  1  will  not  write.  Consider  all 
as  over  now  ;  it  cannot  be  helped,"  she  added, 
earnestly,  "  I  have  done  all  I  could." 

"  No,  it  cannot  be  helped;  it  cannot  now  be 
helped,  Rosabel!"  returned  Mr.  Norman,  with 
strong  emotion ;  and  he  hastened  into  the  car- 
riage before  Rosabel,  already  penitent,  already 
full  of  self-reproaches,  could  recall  him. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  For  not  the  smile  of  opening  spring, 

Nor  the  sun  of  the  summer's  day, 
Nor  the  sweets  on  their  wings  the  breezes  bring 

As  around  the  flowers  they  play  ; 
Nor  the  teeming  earth,  nor  the  beaining  sky 

Hath  ever  such  bliss  imprest 
As  the  look  of  a  sympathizing  eye. 

The  throb  of  a  kindred  breast." 

MSS.POEM. 

Love,  like  certain  infectious  disorders,  assumes 
a  different  character,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar temperament  of  different  individuals.  Like 
the  measles  or  the  small-pox,  it  is,  in  some,  so 
mild  and  transient  a  malady,  that  surrounding 
observers  pronounce  it  no  longer  formidable. 
It  may  even  be  as  well  to  have  certain  fevers 
once,  to  prevent  the  likelihood  of  their  being 
taken  again.  True,  there  is  always  some  de- 
gree of  delirium  in  these  cases ;  but,  in  many 
patients,  it  is  merely  a  pleasant,  airy  delusion, 
leading  them  to  set  an  undue  value  upon  them- 
selves;— for  love  is  but  a  species  of  egotism 
after  all. 

In   Colonel  Ashbrook  and   Mr.  Norman,  for 
instance,  the  complaint  assumed  very  different 
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aspects,  according  to  their  dissimilar  temper- 
aments. Colonel  Ashbrook  was  captious  and 
excited,  under  its  influence  ;  Mr.  Norman, 
long-suffering,  anxious,  but  patient.  The  one 
was  proud,  the  other  humble :  the  obstacles 
which  would  have  for  ever  distanced  Colonel 
Ashbrook  in  the  race,  attached  Mr.  Norman 
but  the  closer.  He  was  more  ignorant  of  the 
world  ;  less  under  the  influence  of  usages  of 
society,  and  by  no  means  of  a  suspicious  or 
hasty  temper,  like  his  irascible,  but  noble- 
minded  rival. 

Rosabel  had  ample  time,  in  the  course  of  a 
long,  wet  evening,  to  dwell  with  regret  upon 
the  many  kind  actions,  the  many  soothing 
conferences  which  had  sustained  her  during 
the  course  of  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Nor- 
man. His  was  a  gentle  and  affectionate  na- 
ture ;  his  very  studies  and  attainments,  had 
given  a  tinge  of  deep  sentiment,  and  of  romance 
to  the  fine  quality  of  his  mind.  To  him,  so  pe- 
culiar was  his  nature,  Rosabel's  indifference, 
even  her  variableness  of  manner  were  more 
attaching   than   the  ever  regulated,   consistent 
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demeanour,  and  unchanging  regard  of  his 
cousin,  Lady  Anna.  And  then  her  early  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him,  had  given  to  their  in- 
timacy the  features  of  friendship — the  features 
merely — the  expression,  on  his  part,  was  love. 
To  all  this,  compassion  had  added  its  usual  at- 
taching property  ;  like  that  cement  which,  in  a 
fluid  form,  insinuates  itself  into  the  pores  of 
the  broken  bowl,  but,  hardening,  becomes  in 
time  a  portion  of  the  bowl  itself. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Rosabel  were  packing  up 
for  the  next  day's  journey ;  for  the  fortnight 
had  expired.  Rosabel  was  to  join  her  father  at 
Spooner  Place  on  the  morrow,  and  to  proceed 
with  him  to  London.  After  that,  their  future 
plans  were  unsettled  :  perhaps  they  might  be 
condemned  to  pass  another  summer  broiling  in 
London — perhaps  they  might  travel — to  Wales, 
or  Scotland.  Rosabel,  once  of  so  castle-build- 
ing a  nature,  had  never  cared  to  consider 
the  future. 

She  thought  it,  however,  her  duty  to  apprize 
her  aunt  of  Mr.  Norman's  fugitiv^e  visit  to 
Southwell,  and  left  her  to  draw  the  inference. 
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Mrs.  Evelyn  looked  serious,  which  was  un- 
usual with  her — and  sighed — which  was  more 
unusual.  The  subject  had  even  the  power  to 
distract  her  from  the  fine-drawing  of  some 
rents  in  Rosabel's  best  ruffles  ;  and  .she  looked 
up,  from  time  to  time  in  the  subsequent  course 
of  her  packing,  to  see  how  her  niece  really 
felt  on  the  occasion. 

"  Poor  man  ! — poor  Mr.  Norman  ! — a  re- 
markable well-behaved  young  man  : — how  far 
before  that  cold,  unbending,  stiff,  Colonel  Ash- 
brook — there's  your  apron,  Rosa " 

"  He's  not  stiff — he's  not  cold  —  he's  not 
proud,  aunt  I— if  you  knew  him,"  replied  Ro- 
sabel ;  her  face  glowing,  as  she  tumbled  out  a 
large  box-full  of  top-knots  and  buffonts,  in  a 
condition  by  no  means  over- orderly. 

" — How  came  you  to  know  him  so  well  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  archly  ;  "  for  I  never  knew 
you  to  speak  to  each  other  neither. — I  should 
have  said — no  offence,  Rosa— you  had  a  re- 
markable dislike  to  each  other— I  hope  he's 
not  the  man !"  she  added,  taking  off  her  spec- 
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tacles,  and,  looking  without  them  at  Rosabel, 
full  in  the  face. 

"  Not  now,  aunt — not  now — but  spare  me, 
whatever  you  may  think — hearing  him  abused 
—  I  cannot  bear  that !" 

"  He,  who  is  to  be  married  to  Lady  Anna, 
Rosabel  ! — Surely,  surely,  times  are  come  to  a 
pass  since  I  was  a  girl — your  very  particular 
friend  !" 

"  'Tis  all  over  now,  aunt  I"  cried  Rosabel, 
weeping.  "  Say  no  more  about  it  :  depend 
on  it,  your  own  Rosabel  will  never  do  anything 
to  disgrace  herself,  aunt — never,  never  !"  And 
they  parted  for  the  night. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Rosabel  had  become  dearer 
to  each  other  than  ever,  since  they  had  lived 
together  ;  and  the  aunt  now  loved  the  niece 
the  more,  that  sorrows,  which  were  to  herself 
unknown,  had  chastened  Rosabel  thus  secretly, 
but  severely.  But  Rosabel  possessed  more 
fortitude  than  even  Mrs.  Evelyn  believed  her 
capable  of  exerting.  From  her  aunt  she  had 
imbibed  lessons  of  patience,   of  daily  practi- 
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cability ;  that  submissive  spirit  which  smooths 
every  difficulty,  and  humbly  resigns  itself  to 
inevitable  evil.  There  vras  nothing  in  the 
Parsonage  of  Southwell  to  banish  cheerfulness, 
but  everything  to  nurture  religious  hope  : — that 
"  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear"  appeared 
in  all  Mr.  Evelyn's  devotional  exercises;  he  had 
passed  a  long  life,  if  not,  in  his  own  estimation, 
meritoriously,  at  least  to  his  own  knowledge 
innocently;  and  by  no  mystical  reasoning  was 
he  led  to  fear  his  acceptance  with  his  Saviour. 
In  purity  of  heart,  in  guilelessness  of  conduct, 
as  he  was  one  of  those  little  children  of  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  composed. 

Rosabel,  as  she  heard,  for  the  last  time,  on 
the  night  before  lier  departure,  the  voice  of  her 
uncle  at  evening  prayer,  felt  assured  that  he 
would,  ere  long,  be  among  the  congregation  of 
the  blessed.  His  pilgrimage  was  near  a  close  ; 
and,  at  that  moment,  she  envied  him — she 
reflected  that  he  had  no  torturing,  self-doubting 
retrospection  to  add  to  the  sting  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  dearest  hopes  that  the  human  heart 
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can  frame  to  itself;  and  she  indeed  envied  him. 
Mr.  Marshall  read  the  chapter  before  prayers  ; 
for,  of  late,  he  had  often  stepped  in  to  assist 
at  these  religious  duties,  which  were  simple, 
yet  regular  ;  short,  but  no  less  impressive. 
He  was  startled  at  Miss  Fortescue's  suppressed, 
but  fervent  grief,  as  she  supplicated  in  the 
words  of  our  inimitable  evening  collect — for, 
"  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give." 
Perhaps,  in  poverty,  and  with  an  uncongenial 
help-mate,  the  good  man  could  but  too  well 
sympathize  with  her  feelings.  But  he  had  been, 
on  a  former  occasion,  struck  by  the  deep,  un- 
warrantable distress  of  the  young  lady  upon 
the  occasion  of  poor  Mary's  funeral  ;  and, 
whilst  he  admired  her  sensibility,  he  rightly 
judged  that  some  other  cause  than  mere  sym- 
pathv  might  be  connected  with  that  heart-felt 
grief 

"  I  have  often  wished,"  said  the  worthy  cu- 
rate, as  he  stopped,  after  Mr.  Evelyn's  retiring 
for  the  night,  to  take,  according  to  custom 
before  he  was  shackled  by  matrimony,  a  cup 
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of  elder  wine,  hot  in  itself — hotter  from  nut- 
meg and  cinnamon — fit  only  for  Derbyshire 
stomachs 

" — I  have  often  wished  for  some  opportunity, 
Miss  Fortescue,  of  repairing  an  injustice  which 
we  all  of  us  fell  into,  respecting  Captain,  or 
now,  as  Mrs.  Evelyn  tells  me,  Colonel  Ash- 
brook — — 

" — I  was  not  aware,"  he  continued,  "  of 
there  being  another  gentleman  of  the  same 
name.  We  know  so  little  of  great  people  in 
these  parts  :  and,  from  his  seeming  to  act  as 
master  of  Cavendish,  I  concluded  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  that  pretty  property.  Then  as 
to  poor  Mary,  she  had  an  insuperable  objection 
to  mention  him,  which  I  encouraged  ;  for  I 
could  not  but  wish.  Miss  Fortescue,  the  sin 
only  to  be  remembered — the  sinner  forgot- 
ten." 

He  paused — Mrs.  Evelyn  filling  up  the  in- 
terim with — "  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  old 
times,  Mr.  Marshall — but  where  are  the  muf- 
fatees  I  knit  you  ? — Mrs.  Marshall  should  not 
let  you  go  out  of  nights  without  them." 
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"  Upon  enquiry,  resumed  Mr.  Marshall,  "  I 
find  this  Colonel  Ashbrook  to  be  a  fine,  noble, 
gentlemanly  fellow  as  can  be  ;  and  that  he 
assisted  poor  Mary  merely  because  the  other 
would  not :  which  bounty  led,  unhappily,  to  a 
vast  deal  of  scandal." 

" — You  know  Colonel  Ashbrook,  I  presume, 
Miss  Fortescue  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  used  to  know  him  very  well,  in- 
deed," replied  Rosabel. 

"  It  is  a  comfort  to  reflect,  that  my  humble 
assertion  could  in  no  ways  affect  a  man  of  his 
rank  and  influence;  yet  I  have  never  injured 
any  man  in  word  or  deed,  without  a  desire  to 
atone  for  my  error  by  word  or  deed.  If  I 
should,  by  any  mischance,  I  may  call  it,  for  I 
am  not  partial  to  London,  be  called  up  to  the 
great  Babel,  on  business,  will  you  aid  me  in  pro- 
curing an  introduction  to  Colonel  Ashbrook  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  my  father  will  do  so  with  plea- 
sure," said  Rosabel ;  "  I  am  not  likely,  myself, 
to  see  Colonel  Ashbrook." 

Mr.  Marshall  departed,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  and 
Rosabel  quickly  retired  to  rest. 
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On  the  ensuing  day,  Rosabel  departed.  Long 
did  the  image  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  emerging  from 
his  dressing-room,  in  a  pepper-and-salt  dressing- 
gown  and  velvet  cap,  and  laying  his  hands  on 
her  head,  solemnly  blessing  her,  saying,  "  May 
the  God  of  all  Mercies  protect  you;" — long  did 
the  recollection  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  running  up  to 
the  garden  gate,  to  see  her  quite  off, — to  catch 
the  last  sound,  as  it  were,  of  the  carriage 
wheels — her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  but  a  kind 
smile  playing  upon  her  lips ; — long  did  the  grey 
walls  of  the  old  Parsonage,  its  boundary  of  ash 
trees,  its  garden,  now  gay  with  every  old-fash- 
ioned variety  of  flower, — even  its  cow-houses 
and  its  out-houses,  where  the  tithes,  freely 
and  unmurmuringly  offered,  bleated  and  lowed 
their  allegiance  to  their  new  master ; — long  did 
the  village,  poor  but  peaceful,  apart  from  manu- 
factures, and  from  all  the  horrors  of  congregated 
misery  : — long,  very  long,  did  all  these  simple 
associations  rest  upon  Rosabel's  memory,  like  a 
pleasant  dream,  the  details  of  which  were  fast 
fleeting,  notwithstanding  her  wish  to  retain 
them. 
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She  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  church- 
yard :  there  was  Mary's  grave  overgrown  with 
sweet-brier — the  only  memento,  the  only  dis- 
tinguishing mark  which  Mr.  Evelyn,  for  ex- 
ample's sake,  had  permitted — her  father  was 
now  laid  beside  her  ;  his  stout  frame,  which 
had  stood  a  long  course  of  hard  toil  and  ex- 
posure to  the  cutting  winds  of  his  native  county, 
had  declined  under  the  withering  sense  of  his 
daughter's  disgrace  ;  and  it  required  but  a 
slight  accidental  disease  to  destroy  him,  after 
her  death ;  for  the  frame,  enfeebled  by  sorrow, 
cannot,  with  safety,  be  reduced  by  means  ne- 
necessary  to  over- master  disease  ;  and,  if  once 
reduced,  is  not  easily  brought  up  again — but  he 
was  now  at  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


■ I  have  suffered  much. 

Kind  Heaven  but  grant  tranquillity  !   I  seek 
No  further  boon." 

Philip  Van  Artevelde. 


Southwell  was  scarcely  a  day's  journey 
from  Hales  Hall,  and  Spooner  Place  about 
eighteen  miles  farther  on;  Hales  was  rot 
exactly  in  the  road,  but  not  so  far  out  of  the 
way,  but  that  Rosabel  could  gratify  a  desire  she 
had  of  seeing  the  haunts  of  her  infancy  before 
she  proceeded  further  on  her  journey. 

She  left  the  carriage  at  the  little  inn  of  the 
village,  desiring  her  maid  to  wait  for  her  there, 
and  walked  up  alone  to  the  house.  Every  sight 
and  sound  now  brought  back  former  days  to 
her  memory.  The  very  noise  with  vvliich  i\\c 
gate  leading  into  the  park  fell  back  into  the 
latch,  brought  back  a  train  of  associations, 
which    are    often    awakened     by  the    merest 
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trifles.  There,  as  she  passed,  was  the  thorn, 
under  which  she  and  Hubert  had  often  played 
together;  left  all  day  long,  as  children,  to 
amuse  themselves,  picking  up  beech-mast  or 
haws,  or  making  butter-cup  chains,  gathering 
health  and  mental  vigour  all  the  while :  for 
nothing  conduces  so  much  to  both,  as  freedom, 
with  safety,  in  childhood.  The  very  branch 
whereon  he  had  often  perched  her — a  secure, 
though  uncomfortable  seat,  coveted  merely  for 
its  being  attained  with  difficulty — still  grew  out 
in  the  same  elbow-chair-like  form.  The  wood- 
anemony  and  the  w^ood-sorrel  were  flowering, 
just  as  they  used  to  do,  in  the  plantation  which 
bounded  the  park  ;  some  old  horses,  pensioners, 
galloped  about  with  nearly  as  much  alacrity  as 
Ihey  had  done  years  before,  when  Hubert  and 
Rosabel  had  often  been  chid  for  driving  them, 
only  their  tails  and  manes  were  a  little  longer, 
and  more  disordered.  A  clear,  gurgling  little 
stream  flowed,  as  of  yore,  over  stones  which 
Hubert  and  Rosabel  had  troubled  themselves 
to  plunge  into  it  to  make  cascades  ;  but  the 
stones  were  now  overiji'own  with  moss. 
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The  house  had  been  so  long  shut  up  and  un- 
occupied, except  by  two  old  servants,  man  and 
wife,  that  Rosabel  w^as  surprized  to  see  the 
little  study  window-shutter  open.  Perhaps  her 
father  had  been  there  from  Spooner  Place — 
he  might  be  at  the  Hall  now — she  hastened  on, 
her  face  glowing  with  expectation,  and  ran 
eagerly  to  the  hall  door. 

The  Hall,  however,  was  silent  ;  the  sun  shone 
in  upon  its  untrodden  pavement — not  the  sound 
of  a  voice  or  footstep  broke  upon  the  desolation 
of  a  mansion,  onco  full  of  merry  voices,  now 
entirely  still.  Ro?abel,  waiting  for  the  door  to 
be  opened,  looked  in  at  the  side  window.  A 
hat  and  gloves  lay  upon  the  marble  slab;  some 
one,  at  that  very  moment,  crossed  the  hall,  took 
up  the  hat  and  gloves,  and  vanished  at  a  side 
door.  Rosabel  could  not  mistake  the  person — 
it  was  Colonel  Ashbrook  ;  if  she  had  been  there 
a  minute  sooner,  she  should  have  met  him.  Yet 
why  should  she  meet  him  ?  Of  what  avail  could 
it  be  to  renew  impressions  of  mortification  and 
disappointment  ?  Perhaps  not  only  to  renew, 
but,  what  was  worse,  to  betray  these  emotions. 
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With  slow  pace,  the  old  housekeeper,  at 
length,  opened  the  hall-door:  her  astonish- 
ment, on  seeing  Rosabel,  consumed  a  few  mi- 
nutes more.  As  soon  as  she  could,  with  de- 
cency, rush  into  the  house,  Rosabel,  in  defiance 
of  ev^ery  previous  conclusion,  ran  across  the 
hall,  and  through  the  very  door  where  she  had 
seen  Colonel  Ashbrook  vanish.  It  opened  into 
a  long  passage,  leading  into  the  breakfast  par- 
lour, where  Rosabel  had  often  sat  with  Mr. 
Lermbnt.  That  worthy  abettor  in  her  misfor- 
tunes was  now  at  Teignmouth,  attending  on  the 
last  days  of  a  consumptive  niece:  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  lying  upon  his  oars,  and  con- 
vinced that  he  could  neither  do  good  nor  harm. 
Rosabel  now  passed  impatiently  into  his  sanc- 
tum ;  the  door,  which  opened  upon  a  bye-path 
towards  Ashbrook,  was  a-jar — some  one  had 
just  gone  that  way :  a  note  had  dropped  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  intruder — Rosabel  picked  it 
u]).  The  direction  was  in  Lady  Anna  Nor- 
man's hand- writing,  and  to  "  Cclonel  Ash- 
brook." 

"  What  a  pity  !"  said  the  house-keeper,  who 
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had  followed  Rosabel  ;  "  he  was  here  this  mi- 
nute. Give  it  to  me,  Miss  Rosabel ;  I  think  I 
can  overtake  him  :  look,  Miss,  he  is  scarcely 
out  of  sight." 

"  No,"  said  Rosabel,  half-choaked  with  emo- 
tion ;  "  I  can  enclose  it  to  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
and  you  can  send  it  to  him  ;  you  need  not  call 
him  back." 

The  housekeeper  went  for  writing  materials. 
Rosabel  sat  where  she  had  left  her,  reading 
over  and  over  again  the  direction:  she  looked 
at  the  seal — "  Je  ne  change  qu'en  mourant." 

"  May  they  be  happy!"  said  Rosabel  to  her- 
self; and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
The  housekeeper  set  down  pen  and  ink  beside 
her ;  Rosabel  enclosed  the  letter.  "  It  would 
be  but  polite  to  write  some  line  of  compliments, 
at  any  rate  ;  but  then  Lady  Anna,  as  well  as 
Colonel  Ashbrook,  would  be  sure  to  know  that 
she  was  aware  of  the  relation  which  they  bore 
to  each  other ;  and  could  she  trust  herself, 
upon  meeting  Lady  Anna,  to  carry  off  the  mat- 
ter so  that  her  real  feelings  should  escape  de- 
tection ?    She  distrusted  herself — she  hoped  to 
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escape  the  misery  of  congratulation  :  surely  she 
might  be  permitted  obviously  to  know  nothing 
about  the  affair  until  all  was  concluded ;  until 
knowing  her  misfortune  to  be  inevitable,  she 
must,  perforce,  learn  to  submit  to  it:  she  sup- 
posed the  time  would  come  when  she  would 
know  how  to  do  so." — So,  after  some  considera- 
tion, Rosabel  resolved  to  do  what,  though  not 
most  gracious,  was,  under  her  circumstances, 
the  most  delicate,  and,  for  once,  the  most  pru- 
dent— she  entrusted  Mrs.  Miller,  the  house- 
keeper, with  the  direction  of  the  fatal  pacquet, 
to  the  good  lady's  great  astonishment;  and 
sealed  the  note,  that  her  own  "  Rosabel"  might 
not  betray  her,  with  a  watch-key,  merely  in- 
specting the  spelling,  and  j)reventii^g  its  being 
forwarded  to  "Kernel"  Ashbrook;  though, 
after  all,  there  was  a  sad  scoring,  the  Colonel, 
black  as  ink  could  make  it,  and  Ashbrook, 
looking  like  Ushbrook.  When  all  the  business 
was  completed,  Rosabel  enquired,  on  what  ac- 
count Colonel  Ashbrook  had  been  to  Hales 
Hall  that  day. 

"  Only  to  speak  about  a  dog  that  had  been 
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losf,  a  setter,  Presto  I  think  he  called  him,  and 
said 'he  would  rather  have  lost  two  than  that 
one ;  but  the  keeper  knows  nothing  about  him  I" 
"  Oh,  Presto!  how  well  I  remember  him!" 
said  Rosabel ;  "  Howard's  favourite! — dear  little 
Howard,  I  shall  see  him  soon,  Mrs.  Miller. 
And  so — you  let  the  Colonel  out  this  way,  did 
you  ?" 

"  Why,  he  asked  me  ;  and  he  has  been  into 
the  library,  and  about  the  Hall,  looking  about 
him  this  half  hour.  And  look  you  here,  Miss 
Rosa;  you  remember  this,  don't  you?"  and 
Mrs.  Miller,  leading  her  into  the  passage, 
pointed  to  a  series  of  marks,  made,  in  the  care- 
less manner  of  the  inseparable  pair,  upon  the 
door-post : — 

"  Hubert—so  high,  March  10,  1776." 
"  Rosabel— her  mark,  March  10,  1776." 
'*  That  is  my  writing,  by  its  crookedness,  I 
am  sure,"  said  Rosabel. 

"Well;  the  Colonel  looked  at  this  ever  so 
long.  Miss  Rosa,  and  said,  it  was  the  very  first 
year  he  ever  saw  you,  and  that  you  were  tall 
of  your  age,  wanting  but  half  an  inch,  says  \u^ 
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of  your  elder  brother.  That  was  just  before 
you  came  in,  and  T  never  see  a  man  more  taken 
up  with  such  a  trifle  :  I  should  not  have  noticed 
it,  but  he  asked  me  first  what  it  was." 

Rosabel  moved  away :  something  in  all  this 
struck  her  as  very  strange.  "  I  hope,"  thought 
she  to  herself,  ••*  that  no  lingering  regrets,  nor 
foolish  misgivings,  in  which  I  am  concerned, 
will  prevent  Colonel  Ashbrook  and  Lady  Anna 
from  being  as  happy  together  as  they  both 
fully  deserve.  Oh,  may  she  never  feel  doubt  I 
that  misery  of  sensitive  minds  !  May  she  know 
herself  to  be  exclusively  beloved  !  not  ever  ex- 
perience, alas !  changed  looks ;  coldness,  where 
once  there  was  warmth ;  indifference,  where  once 
there  was  the  most  ardent,  and,  according  to 
language,  the  most  enduring  attachment! 

"  I  have  gone  through  much,"  thought  she, 
as  bidding  Mrs.  Miller  farewell,  she  walked 
back  again  towards  the  village—"  I  have  gone 
through  much,  but  may  God,  in  his  mercy,  pre- 
vent me  from  having  to  suffer  that  again.  Sus- 
picion—  uncertainty — which  alter  one's  very 
nature  :  something  like  envy— jealousy,  I  sup- 
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pose,  that  degrading  passion,  which  no  one 
excuses,  and  no  one  pities,  but  which  is,  of  all 
the  afflictions  of  life,  most  hard  to  bear — in  suf- 
fering which,  we  are  ashamed  to  look  for  sym- 
pathy— we  dare  not  ask  for  consolation — may  I 
never,  never  experience  it  again  !  May  1  learn 
to  see  her  once  happ}^  as  1  teas  happy,  and  yet 
love  her  and  prize  her  just  the  same !  Alas  ! 
well  would  people  say  that  friendship  is  but  a 
name,  if  all  my  feelings  were  exposed!" 

She  walked  down  to  the  gate,  but  she  looked 
not  again  at  the  thorn — she  pondered  not  upon 
the  purling  streamlet : — she  turned  from  the 
aspect  of  every  thing  which  could  bring  back  to 
her  mind  the  days  of  infancy  or  of  childhood. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII, 


My  heart 


Still  finds  its  fondness  kindle,  if  he  smile — 
The  memory  of  our  love  will  ne'er  depart." 

Percival. 


"  How  tired  yon  look  I — I  am  quite  sorry  to 
see  it :"  was  good-natured  Mrs.  Spooner's 
ejaculation  on  meeting  Rosabel  in  the  Hall,  on 
her  arrival  at  Spooner  Place  in  the  evening. 

"  Bless  me  I  how  thin  you  are  grown  I"  w^as 
young  Mrs.  Spooner's  salutation  to  her  sister. 

"  Rosabel,  take  a  glass  of  wine,"  said  Mr. 
Spooner,  kindly. 

"  I  am  very  w^ell,  thank  you — where  is  my 
father  ?" 

"  Sir  .John,  most  unfortunately,"  said  Mr. 
Spooner,  "  was  obliged  to  set  off  for  London 
this  very  morning,  on  particular  business. — 
He  is  gone  to  your  new  house  in  Leicester 
Fields." 
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" — We  have  had  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ments, Rosa,"  interrupted  Charlotte  ;  "  only 
think  of  Lady  Anna  Norman  not  being  able 
to  come." 

" — Nor  Mr.  Norman  at  present,"  said  Mr. 
Spooner — "  he  is  gone  to  Scotland." 

'* — So  our  party  for  the  Christening  is  sadly 
cut  up,"  continued  Charlotte.  "  Baby  has  been 
baptized;  therefore  I  shall  put  it  off;  especially 
as  Lady  Anna  Norman  cannot  stand  God- 
mother in  person." 

"  But  Rosabel  could  be  her  ladyship's 
proxy,"  interposed  Mr.  Spooner — "  We  have 
not  thought  of  that." 

" — Colonel  Ashbrook  is  here,"  added  Mrs. 
Spooner;  "  so  you  would  not  be  without  a 
supporter.  Miss  Fortescue." 

"  No,  I  would  rather  w^ait  for  Lady  Anna  ; 
and  besides,  if  report  be  true,  she  will  be  our 
neighbour  before  long — so  it  is  given  out  by 
his  own  family — and  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
very  glad,  for  one." 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Mr.  Spooner. 

"  Any  thing  to  cut  out  Francis  Ashbrook," 
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said  old  Mrs.  Spooner  ;  "  and  Lady  Anna,  1 
am  told,  is  quite  a  pattern— but,  I  rather  think, 
Augustus,  Colonel  Ashbrook,  does  not  like  to 
be  joked  about  it  ;  therefore,  pray  say  nothing 
— it  is  better  not.  He  looked  quite  offended 
when  you  joked  about  marriage — men,  come 
to  the  Colonel's  time  of  life,  don't  like  it. 
Xow,  Miss  Rosabel,  can  I  shew  you  up  stairs," 
said  the  kind-hearted  old  lady  —  "you  look 
fatigued — and  have  had  no  dinner,  I  day  say — 
come,  come,  you  are  not  yourself,  indeed,  and 
let  me  prescribe  for  you,  as  Lady  Lovaine 
says." 

"  I  am  so  disappointed,"  observed  Rosabel, 
as  they  went  up  stairs — "  first,  that  papa  is  gone 
away — then,  that  my  little  sisters  and  Howard 
are  not  here  ;  but  it  would  be  incovenient  to 
Charlotte,  I  suppose." 

"  Why,  you  see,  she  thinks  it  better  for 
them,  little  dears,  to  be  at  school;  and  it  is  awk- 
ward mixing  children,  and  her  nurse  objects  to 
it ;  but  never  mind.  I  have  my  phaeton  here, 
and  you  and  I  will  go  ovei-  to  see  Howard  at 
any  rate — he  is  only  sixteen  miles  off,  and  we 
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will  get  Colonel  Ashbrook  to  drive  us  ;  he  is  so 
obliging.  Come  now — what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?     Why  you're  quite  an  altered  person  ?" 

"  Pray  excuse  me,  dear  Mrs.  Spooner — pray 
forgive  me ;  but  I  feel  so  down-hearted,  as  the 
Derbyshire  people  say — I  am  so  foolish — "  re- 
plied Rosabel,  trying  to  smile,  but  bursting  into 
tears. 

Mrs.  Spooner  vanished  in  a  minute  for 
hartshorn,  smelling  salts,  aether,  and  assafcetida 
drops — old-fashioned  people  always  have  things 
at  hand.  Mrs.  Spooner  was  one  of  those  ladies 
who  can  lay  their  hands  on  every  thing  in  their 
own  dressing  rooms,  even  in  the  dark — the 
blessed  effect  of  order. 

But  when  she  returned,  Rosabel  had  roused 
herself  from  a  depression  which  she  knew  to  be 
unworthy  of  her.  "  I  was  so  disappointed  not 
to  see  papa,"  she  said — "  but  it  is  over  now — 
it  was  the  not  seeing  him,  that  upset  me."  And 
she  spoke  the  truth  ;  for  when  the  spirits  are 
wounded  by  supposed  or  real  unkindness,  or 
change,   it  is  on  our  home  aff'ections  that  we 
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rely  for  comfort.  In  fact,  when  all  is  right 
there — the  world  cannot  vex  us  long.  "  If 
poor  little  Howard  had  been  here — or  I  could 
have  had  Caroline,  or  sweet  little  Annette  with 
me — "  said  Rosabel,  "  I  should  not  have  been 
so  foolish.  But  it  is  a  disappointment  not  to 
see  papa:  and  you  know,  Mrs.  Spooner,  I'm 
a  sort  of  spoiled  child." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear  ;  but  make  haste  and 
dress,  and  you'll  come  down  quite  yourself,  I 
know,  bye  and  bye,' 

Rosabel  followed  her  advice  ;  and,  after  rest- 
ing awhile  and  dressing — that  operation  being 
often  a  great  restorer  of  the  spirits — she  went 
down  to  tea. 

As  she  entered  the  room,  she  heard  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Spooner  saying : 

" — And  the  poor  thing  was  so  disappointed 
not  to  meet  her  sisters  ;  and  has  set  her  heart 
upon  seeing  little  Howard  to-morrow — so  it's 
very  kind  in  you.  Colonel." 

"  Miss  Rosabel,"  cried  the  good  lady,  turning 
towards  her,  "  here  is  a  piece  of  good  news  for 
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you.  Colonel  Ashbrook  says  he  will  un- 
doubtedly drive  you  over  to  see  your  brother 
to-morrow,  or  any  day  that  you  please." 

It  was  not  now  for  Rosabel  to  act  with  a 
feigned  distance  towards  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
affianced,  as  she  firmly  believed  him,  to  her 
intimate  friend — especially,  all  appearance  of 
pique  was  to  be  avoided  ;  she  now  felt,  that  if 
ever  self-command  and  resolution  were  essen- 
tial, it  was  in  a  case  like  the  present — she, 
therefore,  thanked  Colonel  Ashbrook,  with  a 
friendliness  of  manner  which  startled  him ; 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  their  alienation,  she 
extended  her  hand  to  him.  Her  composure, 
and  her  kindliness  of  manner,  by  some  fatality, 
only  confirmed  Colonel  Ash  brook's  previous 
impressions.  "  She  is  not  afraid  now,"  thought 
he,  "  of  rousing  unfounded  hopes,  or  challeng- 
ing presumptuous  attentions,  perhaps;  but,  why 
think  about  the  matter  at  all  ?  She  considers 
every  thing  now  as  completely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. After  our  last  interview,  can  I  doubt 
it?" 

Colonel   Ashbrook    had    just   arrived    from 
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Ashbrook,  and  gave  several  particulars  of  his 
visit,  and  of  the  state  in  which  he  had  found  the 
neighbourhood.  Rosabel  was  curious  to  hear 
whether  he  would  refer  to  his  visit  to  Hales 
Hall,  or  not — whether  he  would  touch  upon  the 
loss  of  his  dog:  an  occurrence  which  would 
seem  by  no  means  unimportant  in  the  view  of 
the  company  assembled ;  but  on  both  points  he 
was  totally  silent,  while  he  descanted  upon  the 
change  which  a  few  years'  absence  had  made 
in  families — some  were  grown  so  much  taller  ; 
others  looked  so  ill  ;  others  were  so  much 
happier,  and  looked  so  much  younger  than 
formerly ;  others  had  been  swept  off  from  the 
place  by  altered  circumstances,  some  by  death, 
some  by  marriage. 

"  And  did  you,"  enquired  Rosabel,  timidly, 
"  see  any  thing  of  poor  old  Martha  ?  I  longed 
to  call  upon  her  to-day,  when  I  was  at  Hales, 
but  it  was  too  far — I  was  afraid  of  being  late." 

"  Were  you  at  Hales  to-day  ?"  said  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  quite  surprised,  and,  indeed,  con- 
fused. 

"  Yes  ;    but   for   a   very   short   time,"   and 
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Rosabel  paused,  and  looked  at  him  for  a  reply 
to  her  first  question. 

"  Oh !  yes  ;  Martha — she  is  remarkably  in- 
firm this  winter — she  still  speaks  of  you  Miss 
Fortescue,  I  assure  you,  with  affection  and 
gratitude.  Lady  Anna  Norman,  when  she  and 
her  father  did  me  the  honour  to  make  a  passing 
visit  at  Ashbrook  lately,  looked  in  at  Martha's 
cottage — was  quite  delighted  to  talk  to  her  of 
you." 

"  I  must  try,"  thought  Rosabel,  "  to  get 
accustomed  to  all  this  ;  yet  the  well-meant, 
and  decided,  and,  as  she  fancied,  almost  conde- 
scending kindness  of  manner,  was  even  worse, 
more  trying  than  his  former  coldness,  and 
evident  pique  and  constraint.  She  was  re- 
lieved, when  the  circle  into  which  the  tea- 
party  had  formed  itself  was  broken  up  by  Mrs. 
Spooner's  poole  of  quadrille  ;  to  form  which. 
Colonel  Ashbrook  was  put  into  requisition,  and 
she  was  enabled,  upon  tlie  plea  of  fatigue,  to 
retire  to  her  own  room. 

Rosabel  wrote  by  the  next  day's  post  to  her 
father,  to  tell  him  that  she  should  join  him  in 
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London  in  a  very  few  days.     She   felt  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  continue  where  she 
was,  without  detriment  to  her  health — which 
was  now  not  strong — and  without,   what   she 
dreaded  more,  perhaps,  betraying  her  own  de- 
jection, or  at  least  her  variableness  of  spirits  to 
those  around  her.     The  more  she  now  saw  of 
Colonel  Ashbrook  in   easy   society,  the  more 
certain  she  became  that  no  one  could  ever  suc- 
ceed him  in  her  affections — that  once  having 
been  attached  to  him,  she  could  never  feel  even 
interested  in  any  one  else.     Enlarged  and  re- 
fined as  were  her  own  mental  powers,  she  was 
now  more  competent  than  formerly  to  estimate 
properly,  not  to  over-rate,  Colonel  Ashbrook's 
intellectual  superiority.     She  no  longer  judged 
of    men    exactly   by    their    attainments  ;    for 
opportunity  and  circumstances  regulate  these: 
had   she  taken  these  solely  into  consideration, 
Mr.  Norman  would  have  far  excelled  Colonel 
Ashbrook  in  her  estimation.     But  there  is  an 
originality,  and  the  stamp  of  strong  good  sense 
— that  foundation  of  all  the  higher  qualities  of 
mind— which  interest  far  more  than  profound 
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erudition,  and  which  ought  in  fact,  to  be  more 
highly  regarded  than  mere  stores  of  i^nowledge, 
which  may  be  heaped  up  without  possessing 
these  qualities.  Colonel  Ashbrook,  brave  and 
high-minded  as  he  was,  displayed,  as  an 
intimate  companion,  the  gentlest  qualities  pos- 
sible ;  a  constant  wish  to  please — a  constant 
desire  to  avoid  giving  offence,  characterized  his 
deportment.  He  might  be  proud,  as  the  world 
— and  the  world  is  generally  right — considered 
him  ;  but  it  was  a  pride  never  felt  by  the 
humble — never  extended  to  the  unpretending. 
Good  Mrs.  Spooner,  finding  that  she  could 
not  persuade  poor  dear  Miss  Fortescue  to  stay 
a  little  longer  amongst  them,  contrived  the 
little  excursion  to  see  Howard  the  day  after 
Rosabel  arrived  at  her  sister's;  observing,  "  it 
were  best  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  for 
Colonel  Ashbrook  might  change  his  mind. 
Besides,  I  fancy,"  whispered  she,  "  he  may  be 
going  up  to  London — Lady  Anna  Norman  is 
there,  you  know  ;  and  my  son  thinks  it  is  to  be 
a  match — what  do  you  say  to  it  ?  I  have  a 
friend  at  Hartwell— half  wav  to  Mordan,  where 
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I  want  to  call  and  where  you  can  lunch — and 
you  and  the  Colonel,  being  both  of  you  very 
romantic,  can  go  about  and  look  at  the  old  con- 
vent there.  Shall  we  call  on  Mrs.  Downes  as 
we  go,  or  as  we  come  back  ?" 

Rosabel  thought,  for  her  own  part,  it  were 
best  to  call  as  they  came  back  :  Colonel  Ash- 
brook,  on  being  appealed  to,  like  all  his  sex, 
was  more  cautious.  "  It  would  be  better  to 
wait  and  to  see  how  the  weather  continued,  and 
at  what  time  they  were  likely  to  be  at  home, 
before  their  plans  were  arranged." 

Mrs.  Spooner's  phaeton  was  not  the  small, 
neat,  convenient  carriage  of  modern  days,  in 
w^hich  you  may  enjoy  conversation  and  aview  of 
the  country  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a  cumbrous 
machine,  with  a  seat  behind,  which  could  be 
put  up  at  pleasure,  and  which  was  now  appro- 
priated to  the  two  ladies.  The  front  had  a 
towering  head  to  it,  under  which  the  Colonel 
and  his  servant  sat ;  consequently,  Rosabel  had 
as  little  chance  of  being  vexed,  or  gratified  by 
his  society,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  different  car- 
riage— indeed,  perhaps,  less  opportunity  of  any 
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conversation  with  him.  And  she  had  little 
desire;  for  now  his  good  nature,  his  condescen- 
sion, and  compassion — as  she  termed  it  — 
vexed  her  as  much  as  his  coolness  and  distance 
had  formerly  done. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  seven  miles  they 
stopped,  but  merely  to  refresh  Mrs.  Spooner's 
fat  steed,  who  led  as  easy  and  happy  a  life  as 
she  did  herself;  and  then  they  drove  on  to 
Mordan  :  the  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Spooner  ad- 
journing to  the  inn  for  an  hour,  whilst  Rosabel 
visited  the  clergymen  of  the  place,  under  whose 
tuition  Hosvard  had  been  placed. 

Her  little  brother  scarcely  remembered  her: 
at  first,  he  turned  shyly  from  her,  and  hung 
his  head  ;  but  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  her 
manner,  after  a  time,  revived  reminiscences  of 
home,  and  of  Rosabel. 

"  Well,  Howard  !  look  at  me — It  ?'s'  Rosabel. 
Come,  dearest  Howard,  you  are  to  return  with 
nie — the  gentleman  who  drove  us  is  kind 
enough  to  say  that  you  will  not  crowd  us — so 
make  haste. 

—  "  And  then  I   can  talk  to  vou  about  Hales 
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Hall  and  Drayfield — you  remember  Drayfield, 
surely  ? — and  Mr.  Rivers  and  Peter,  and  the 
cows  and  sheep." 

Mr.  Rivers  and  Peter,  the  cows  and  the  sheep, 
were  remembered  even  somewhat  better  than 
Rosabel  herself.  The  memories  of  children 
are  very  uncertain — sometimes  very  disappoint- 
ing ;  they  always  seem  to  remember  what  they 
ought  not  to  do  ;  and  to  harbour  the  recollec- 
tions of  vulgarity  and  peculiarity  with  far  more 
tenacity  than  one  would  desire. 

Howard  and  his  sister  rejoined  Mrs.  Spooner 
at  the  inn.  Colonel  Ashbrook  was  strolling 
about  the  towti,  looking  at  the  church  ,  but  he 
re-entered  the  long,  low,  dark,  tasteless  room 
of  the  country  inn,  very  soon  after  Rosabel  s 
return. 

"i\hl  Howard — no  longer  little  Howard. 
Do  you  remember  me  ?"  was  of  course  the 
first  question. 

Howard  looked  at  his  face,  dubious. 

"  Then  you  remember  Ponto  and  Presto,  do 
you  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes;  1  remember   thcjii — I  remember 
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now,  Rosa,  how  you  and  I  always  used  to  see 
two  dogs  and  a  gentleman — Ponto,  I  think, 
one  dog  w^as  named  ;  but  I  don't  remember 
the  gentleman's  name." 

"  And  it  is  no  matter,  now,"  said  Rosabel, 
hastily ;  not  wishing  to  touch  upon  certain  re- 
collections— "  as  the  horses  are  ready,  How^- 
ard." 

"  No  ;  it  is  no  matter,"  thought  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  with  some  bitterness.  "  There  are 
such  things  as  convenient  and  inconvenient 
memories." 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  x^  hen 
the  party  reached  Hartwell. 

Mrs.  Spooner  was  intent  upon  taking  all  her 
companions  to  lunch  at  Mrs.  Downes's  ;  but 
Rosabel  was  firm  in  her  refusal.  She  had  a 
biscuit  at  Mordan,  and  would  prefer  w^alking 
about.  Colonel  Ashbrook  had  been  set  down, 
previous  to  this  discussion,  as  he  had  an  old 
college  friend  at  the  parsonage,  upon  whom  he 
said  he  wished  to  call :  that  is  to  say,  he  re- 
solved to  move  as  much  out  of  Rosabers  wav 
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as  possible,  to  aid  her  wishes,  without  annoy- 
ing her  with  his  presence. 

"  There,"  said  good-natured  Mrs.  Spooner, 
"  somewhere  about  here  is  the  old  convent ; 
not  worth  seeing,  I  believe — but  perhaps  you 
mav  like  to  look  at  it,  Miss  Fortescue  ? — it  is 
down  that  way." 

Rosabel  thanked  her — saying,  what  she  really 
felt — *•  that  Mrs.  Spooner  was  alwavs  contriv- 
ing to  think  of  others  ;"  and,  taking  the  direc- 
tion which  was  pointed  out,  she  walked  down, 
with  Howard's  hand  in  hers,  to  look  at  the 
convent. 

Hart  well  was  a  small,  scattered  village,  with 
scarcelv  a  house  or  two  above  mediocrity,  to 
raise  it  in  the  estimation  of  a  traveller  above  a 
collection  of  cottages.  Mr.  Downes's  residence 
was,  indeed,  seen  staring  out  in  all  the  glory  of 
red  brick,  at  some  distance.  The  place  had 
always  been  poor  ;  and,  perhaps,  as  a  village, 
owed  its  very  existence  to  the  proximity  of  the 
nunnery  ;  one  of  the  few  original  conventual 
establishments   spared  by  Henry  the    Eighth, 
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upon  the  pretext  of  good  discipline ;  but  pro- 
bably, in  reality,  from  the  interest  of  some 
favourite,  or  some  other  motive  of  policy  or 
expediency.  The  convent  house,  however,  had 
fallen  into  such  a  state  of  dilapidation,  that, 
about  the  period  of  James  the  First,  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  purchase  an  abode,  not  very 
far  from  the  original  situation,  in  preference  to 
repairing  the  old  tenement.  The  nunnery  of 
Hartwell  was,  therefore,  of  the  architecture  of 
that  period,  with  no  pretensions  to  stateliness, 
nor  even  to  magnitude  ;  but  of  that  peculiar 
and  picturesque  character  with  which  our  an- 
cestors invested  even  their  lowliest  dwelling- 
houses.  It  stood  a  little  way  apart  from  the 
village,  in  the  centre  of  a  garden,  backed  by 
an  orchard,  and  stoutly  barricadoed  all  round 
with  a  good  high  stone  wall,  universal  in  mo- 
nastic establishments.  The  situation  had  been 
judiciously  chosen,  the  soil  around  light  and 
fertile,  and  the  convent  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  county  town.  A  running  stream,  not 
far  off,  settling  into  a  pool,  supplied  a  fish-pond 
VOL.    III.  N 
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or  two,  convenient  for  fast  days,  and  never  dis- 
pensed with  in  monastic  enclosures. 

Rosabel,  thoughtful,  and  almost  sad,  saun- 
tered with  Howard  to  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  convent,  and  was  at  first  contented  with 
looking  from  the  road  into  the  outer  court- 
yard, well  secured  from  intruders,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, by  an  iron  gate.  The  court  was 
turfed,  and  looked  so  cool  and  quiet,  that  Ro- 
sabel longed  to  cross  it,  and  to  peep  through  a 
half-opened  door,  which  she  saw  at  its  extre- 
mity, into  the  garden.  A  huge  old-fashioned, 
dusty,  one  horse  vehicle,  of  a  coal-scuttle  form, 
which  probably  had  brought  to  the  recluses  the 
priest,  their  confessor,  was  the  only  track  of 
visitants — the  only  mark  of  communication  be- 
tween the  nunnery  and  the  outer  world.  Ro- 
sabel was  looking  about  for  a  bell ;  thinking, 
like  her  countrymen  in  general,  that  money 
will  do  every  thing ;  and  wishing  much  to  see 
the  inside  of  the  convent,  when  Howard  dis- 
covered that  the  gate  was  merely  latched,  not 
locked,  and    succeeded  in    pushing    it    open. 
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They  walked  into  the  court ;  it  was  perfectly 
quiet — not  a  sound  of  bird  or  beast  broke  upon 
the  ear.  Yet  it  was  enclosed,  to  the  right, 
by  lofty  barns  and  stables  ;  to  the  left  was  a 
shrubbery  ;  in  one  corner,  at  the  end  of  this 
shrubbery,  was  the  small,  secluded  burial  place 
of  the  nuns.  Rosabel,  catching  a  glimpse  of 
an  humble  shrine  or  chapel,  walked  up  to 
the  sacred  enclosure,  appropriated,  since  the 
Reformation,  for  the  reception  of  those  who 
deemed  a  Protestant  Church  an  unworthy  re- 
ceptacle for  their  remains.  The  cemetry  w^as 
indeed  humble. —  a  number  of  grass-grown 
graves,  marked  only  by  a  cross  of  wood  or 
stone,  at  the  head  of  each,  bearing  the  initials 
of  the  sister  entombed  beneath  —  forgotten, 
perhaps,  by  friends  and  relatives — formed  its 
mournful  and  simple  features.  A  candle  or 
two,  burning  within  the  little  shrine,  seemed 
typical  of  that  holy  flame  of  faith  wdiich,  once 
lighted,  burns  to  immortality.  A  chaplet  was 
hung  here  and  there,  upon  the  crucifixes  of 
the  more  recent  graves.  In  a  foreign  land, 
these   indications   of   superstitious  zeal    might 
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catch  the  eye  without  exciting  the  fancy  :  hut, 
in  the  midst  of  a  calmer  and  less  picturesque 
faith,  the  persevering  and  peculiar  tribute  thus 
offered  is  elevated  in  its  character  by  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  it  comes  forward,  when  all 
around  is  adverse. 

Rosabel  looked  on  with  strange  sensations ; 
but  Howard  drew  her  away  towards  the  inner 
gate.  This  also  was  unlocked,  and  the  brother 
and  sister  were  proceeding,  quickly,  on  to  the 
very  door  of  the  convent  itself,  when  the  fierce 
growl  of  a  dog,  posted  at  this  inner  gate, 
checked  their  speed.  Howard,  who,  as  Rosa- 
bel once  said,  had  some  high  blood  in  his 
veins,  was  a  fearless  little  fellow  ;  and  though 
the  animal  was  of  that  terrific  breed,  the  bull 
dog,  he  felt  less  alarm  than  his  sister. 

"  Don't  you  see,  Rosa,  he's  chained? — come 
on,  come  on,  he  cannot  reach  us  here  I" 

They  ran  past,  nevertheless,  in  haste  ;  Ro- 
sabel in  fear  and  trembling.  The  dog  growled, 
barked,  howled  ;  he  could  not  reach  them  ;  he 
grinned  with  spite  ;  shewed  his  horrible  teeth, 
and  seemed    to  rave  with   fruitless   desire   of 
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blood.  The  true  spirit  of  exclusion  and  per- 
secution appeared  to  have  transmigrated  into 
the  soul  of  this  savage  animal.  Rosabel  and 
Howard,  however,  ran  quickly  to  the  door  of  the 
convent.  It  was  underneath  a  porch,  gay — alas! 
how  contrastingly — with  the  damask  rose,  and 
perfumed  with  the  clematis.  Rosabel,  full  of  ex- 
pectation, and  eager  to  view  the  interior,  rang 
the  door  bell.  She  had  every  hope  of  being 
admitted ;  and,  with  regard  to  Howard,  his 
tender  age  would  plead  for  his  entrance  with 
his  sister. 

They  waited  at  the  door  some  time.  Some 
novices  or  boarders,  children  taken  into  the 
convent  for  the  purposes  of  education,  were  at 
play  in  a  highly-walled  garden  in  the  front  of 
the  convent  :  their  young  and  happy  voices 
breaking  upon  the  stillness  around  :  but  these 
notes  of  happiness,  of  a  sudden,  at  some  ap- 
pointed signal,  were  hushed.  The  growl  of 
the  savage  dog  growing  fainter  and  fainter, 
was,  for  some  time,  the  only  sound.  At  length, 
that   ceased  :   just   then,   a    volume  of   sweet 
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sounds  burst  from  the  nunnery — a  strain  full, 
rich,  clear,  devotional — the  voices  of  the  nuns 
in  unison  with  the  solemn  notes  of  the  organ. 
It  broke  upon  the  repose  around,  as  if  piety 
and  melody  were  the  only  sentiment  pervading 
that  still  scene — a  tribute,  perhaps  sincere, 
from  hearts,  perchance  breaking  in  their  un- 
natural bondage,  or  broken,  in  years  gone  by, 
by  the  troubles  of  a  busier  condition.  Rosabel 
was  melted  almost  to  tears  ;  even  Howard 
stood  still,  and  looked  up  in  his  sister's  face, 
mute  and  awe-struck. 

The  swell  of  the  organ  died  away ;  the 
chaunting  melted,  as  it  were,  into  stillness. 
The  door,  at  length,  was  opened  by  a  lay- 
sister.  The  convent  could  not  be  seen  that 
day — "  It  was  prayer-day — Father  Louis  was 
there — a  new  sister  had  been  admitted — there 
was  no  chance  of  any  stranger  being  allowed 
to  enter." 

To  urge  the  request  would  have  been  in- 
decent :  besides,  Rosabel  began  to  fear  that 
her  friends  might  be  waiting  for  her.     She  had 
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only  one  petition  to  make — "  would  the  lay- 
sister  tell  her  if  the  clog  were  safe  ?" 
.  "  Safe !  no — he  would  tear  you  to  pieces 
could  he  get  at  you,"  was  the  discouraging 
reply,  from  a  visage  sour  as  hard  duty  and  so- 
litude usually  render  visages. 

"  But  he  is  chained,"  said  Rosabel  ;  "  can 
he  break  his  chain  ?" 

"  No — but  he  can  shphis  collar."  This  was 
uttered  with  a  look  which  seemed  to  say — 
"  why  did  you  come  in  ? — you  have  no  busi- 
ness here." 

Rosabel  looked  at  Howard,  and  turned  very 
pale.     *'  Could  they  go  out  by  the  garden  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — no  one  was  ever  permitted  to  go 
in  there,  except  the  gardener  ;  and  he,  never, 
when  the  nuns  w^ere  taking  their  exercise — 
they  might  go  out  as  they  came."  And  as  this 
reply  was  given,  the  door  was  flung  to — the 
lay-sister  disappeared. 

"  Never  mind,  Rosa,"  said  Howard  ;  "  you 
know  she  says  he  only  sometimes  slips  his 
collar  ;  he  may  not  do  it  to  day. — Come  along, 
I  will  take  care  of  you !" 
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Rosabel  pressed  the  little  hand  which  she 
held,  and  looked  fondly  at  him.  "  It  is  a 
shame  for  me  to  be  afraid,  when  you  are  so 
brave,  Howard. — Well,  let  us  creep  round,  he 
will  not  see  us,  perhaps." 

"  No,  Rosa,"  said  Howard,  "go  boldly  for- 
ward ;  that  is  the  best:  he  will  think  us  beg- 
gars, if  we  creep." 

*'  That  is  good  advice,"  said  Rosabel  :  and 
the  pair,  hand  in  hand,  moved  steadily  along. 

The  savage  beast  was  in  his  kennel  ;  at  first, 
he  did  not  hear  their  footsteps  ;  but,  just  as 
they  drew  quite  near  to  the  gate,  he  roused, 
and  yelled  ;  he  ran  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his 
chain — shook  it,  yelled,  grinned,  and  slipped 
his  collar. 

They  had  just  passed  him  ;  Rosabel  trem- 
bling— not  so  much  for  herself,  as  for  him, 
whom  a  dying  mother  had  bequeathed  to  her 
family.  She  turned  to  look,  at  that  moment, 
then  fled  —  the  bull-dog  in  full  pursuit  — his 
teeth  clenched — a  malignant  grin  suspending 
the  louder  indications  of  his  rage.  Rosabel 
pushed     Howard    first  —  "  Run,    run,    run. 
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Howard !"  she  cried  —  "  run,  my  boy  I"  she 
screamed  again.  She  gave  herself  up  for 
lost — the  horrors  of  laceration  seized  hold  of 
her — she  felt,  as  it  were,  held  back  and  spell- 
bound :  when,  suddenly,  the  dog  became  mute, 
still  ;  she  hardly  dared  to  believe  her  senses — 
scarcely  ventured  to  look  round.  At  length, 
breathless,  she  gave  one  glance  !  —  the  lay- 
sister,  seized  by  some  qualms  of  remorse,  had 
come  out  to  her  assistance,  on  hearing  the  well- 
known  bark— she  was  holding  him  down,  fas- 
tening on  his  collar.  The  dog,  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
his  rage  silenced,  his  malice  appeased  by  the 
well-known  voice,  was  couching,  rebuked  by 
her  familiar  authority. 

Rosabel  leaned  against  the  iron  outer-gate, 
panting  for  breath,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  How- 
ard, who  was  pale  too,  but  not  so  pale  as  she 
was. 

"  I  am  so  faint,  Howard — 1  mean,  T  am  sick, 
love — so  faint " 

"  Rosa's  faint — she's  ill  I"— cried  Howard, 
darting  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  as  his  eye 
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caught  a  fresh  object — ''  Arn't  you  Colonel 
Ashbrook  ? — do  go  to  Rosa." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  was  sauntering  about, 
looking  at  the  convent  too. 

"  Rosabel !"  he  said,  quite  surprized,  whilst 
running  to  her.  He  supported  her  for  an  instant; 
then,  placing  her  arm  within  his,  led  her  gently 
to  a  little  grassy  bank  on  the  garden  side  of 
the  court,  and  made  her  sit  down.  A  dizzi- 
ness came  over  her — the  outhouses,  grass-plot, 
every  thing  seemed  to  turn  round  with  her — 
her  head  fell  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Howard,  my  boy,"  said  the  Colonel,  point- 
ing to  the  convent,  "  see  if  you  can  get  a  little 
water— run  there !" 

The  sounds  of  his  voice  aroused  Rosabel  ; 
she  started  up. 

"  No;  not  there  I — I  am  better  now,  thank 
you,  Colonel  Ashhrook."  She  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment :    his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 

face  with  a  fondness however,   it  is  no  use 

to  expatiate  upon  these  scenes  ;  those  who 
have  been  in  love  can,  I  suppose,  imagine 
them  ;  those  who  have  not,  will  not  and   can- 
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not,  and  they  had  better  not  seek  to  analyze 
feelings  which,  however  delightful  in  them- 
selves, are  seldom  enjoyed  without  some  alloy 
of  disappointment,  or  remembered  without 
some  pang  of  regret. 

Colonel  Ashbrook's  words  had  roused  Ro- 
sabel— his  looks  seemed  to  complete  the  cure. 
She  rose,  in  a  few  minutes  took  his  arm ;  ex- 
plained, a  little  languidly,  indeed,  but,  witli 
Howard's  assistance,  the  alarm  which  they  had 
encountered  ;  and  met  Mrs.  Spooner's  rum- 
bling vehicle  upon  the  road — got  in  behind,  the 
Colonel  in  the  front ;  and  were  as  completely 
separated  from  each  other,  until  they  reached 
Spooner  Place,  as  any  ascetic  or  recluse  of  the 
convent  which  they  had  left  behind  could  have 
desired. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


"Ah!  why 
Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone. 
And  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow. 
As  not  betraying  their  full  import,  yet 
Disclose  too  much?" 

Marino  Falieko. 


Rosabel  was  in  her  own  room,  dressing  tor 
dinner,  when  a  gentle  tap  announced  Mrs. 
Spooner,  senior. 

"  Well,  how  are  you  now  ? — better,  I  hope? 
I  have  a  most  agreeable  piece  of  news  for  you  ; 
but  first,  say  how  you  like  my  new  neck  ? — 
gorge  de  pigeon — India  muslin,  as  you  see  ; 
and  my  ruffles  ? — a  present  from  my  dear  boy," 
added  the  happy  old  lady  ;  happy  because  ever 
culling  the  sweets  from  the  thorny  [)athsof  life  ; 
like  Samson,  extracting  the  honey  from  the 
worthless  carcase. 

"  Mr.  Francis  Ashbrook  is  arr^ed--the  most 
merry,  handsome,  gay  young  beau  in  London,  1 
hoar — Come,  Mis^-  Rosa,  do  smile  U[)on  him  : 
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he  has  the  second  chance  to  Medlicote  ;  and, 
as  Lady  Anna  is  to  have  Colonel  Ashhrook,  do 
you  take  up  with  Mr.  Francis." 

"  That  is  not  very  likely,"  said  Rosabel, 
with  some  bitterness. 

"  Why  not  ?  He  has  been  a  little  wild,  to 
be  sure ;  but  a  reformed  rake  makes  the  best 
husband  ;  every  one  knows  that.  Come  now, 
you  are  ready,  and  he  is  in  the  drawing-room — 
so  amusing  ;  and  I  want  to  ask  him  all  about 
the  Colonel  and  Lady  Anna.  I  fancy  he  is  in 
the  secret." 

"  It  is  no  secret  now,  1  rather  think,"  re- 
plied Rosabel,  calmly,  as  they  descended  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Mr.  Francis  Ashbrook  was  standing  there  in 
a  careless,  or  seemingly  careless,  conversation 
with  Mr.  Spooner ;  the  rest  of  the  party,  in^ 
eluding  Colonel  Ashbrook,  were  still  at  their 
toil(.'ts. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  and  Mr.  Spooner  were  dis- 
cussing, according  to  the  custom  of  the  woild, 
their  acquaintance  and  friends  :  the  one  in- 
offensively, and  with   a  sort  of  indiscriminate 
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lather  of  general  commendation  ;  the  other, 
bitingly,  sarcastically,  casting  insinuations  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left ;  touching  upon  no  virtues 
without  a  sneer,  remarking  on  no  vices  without 
an  inuendo,  that  the  failing  were  even  worse 
than  it  seemed,  the  shade  of  guilt  darker  than 
the  world  deemed  it ;  thus  tinging  every  thing 
with  the  hues  of  his  own  perverted  mind. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  the  theme  when  Rosa- 
bel entered.  Mr.  Ashbrook's  hopes  in  that 
quarter  were  blighted :  the  old  gentleman  had 
just  married  his  maid- servant. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Francis,  a  dash  of  off-hand 
gaiety  softening  the  sting  of  his  remarks, — "  of 
course,  one  had  no  chance  against  a  lady  who 
could  send  up  a  good  dinner  every  day  ;  made 
old  Warburton  completely  happy  at  four 
o'clock ;  preserved  him  in  good-humour.  I 
never  properly  lamented  poor,  dear,  excellent, 
tiresome  Mrs.  Warburton  before  ;  you.  Miss 
Fortescue,  grieved  for  her  loss,  but  your  sor- 
row has  not  the  poignancy  of  mine." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  her  place  has  been  so  sup- 
plied," said  Rosabel. 
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"  After  all,  it  is  no  great  matter — she  was 
nothing  better  than  a  house-keeper,  her  suc- 
cessor a  cook — 'tis  only  one  gradation.  I  pro- 
test I  think  her  successor  the  more  valuable 
member  of  the  community — but  I  was  doomed 
to  be  cut  out.  I  shall  be  heir-presumptive  all 
my  life :  you  should  pity  me.  Miss  For- 
tescue." 

"  Then  it  is  quite  true  about  Lady  Anna  ?" 
asked  old  Mrs.  Spooner  : — "  What  a  delightful, 
suitable  connection  !"  She  turned  to  Rosabel 
as  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  marked  the  varying  colour, 
the  suppressed  sigh,  of  Miss  Fortescue.  Mis- 
chief was  his  element — mischief,  began  in  early 
life  in  wantonness,  preserved  in  later  years, 
when  the  bad  passions  w^ere  confirmed,  for 
selfish,  not  to  say  malignant  purposes. — 

"  —  Lady  Anna  is  so  superior:  is  she  not, 
Miss  Fortescue  ?  I  think  there  will  not  be  in 
Christendom  so  exalted  a  couple  as  her  Lady- 
ship and  my  valiant  cousin.  The  happier  he — 
the  more  unhappy  I  I" 
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"  Then  you  assume  it  to  be  true  ?"  said  Mr. 
Spooner. 

"  I  do ;  because,  being  the  most  unhappy 
man  in  existence,  it  completes  my  destiny.  I 
must  forthwith  hunt  out  for  an  lieiress  : — have 
you  a  creature  of  that  kind  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ?  or  must  I  advertise  ?  " 

"  Weil,  I  declare,"  said  old  Mrs.  Spooner, 
*'  it  will  make  the  neighbourhood  quite  gay." 

"  Do  not  commit  me  to  Colonel  Ashbrook : 
you  know,  like  most  old  bachelors,  he  is  very 
tenacious  of  being  joked.  And  as  to  Lady 
Anna,  1  thought  she  would  have  flown  at  me 
the  other  day,  when  I  hinted  at  the  thing — 
though  I  am  sure  every  one  must  see  how 
much  it  is  my  interest  to  contradict  the  report. 
To  be  met,  as  I  was,  with  condolence,  down 
half  St.  James's  Street,  Miss  Fortescue,  the 
other  morning. — 

" — But  here  he  comes ;  let  us  change  the 
subject. — Hem! — what  were  we  saying? — Oh  I 
Miss  Fortescue  prefers  novels  to  plays— very 
serious  and  proper." 
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"  I  hate  a  tragedy,"  cried  old  Mrs.  Spooner, 
taking  up,  laughingly,  the  thenne  of  this  new- 
theme  ;  " — "  and,  on  the  same  principle,  I  can- 
not bear  a  novel  that  ends  ill." 

"  Why,  it  is  abominable,"  said  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  "  after  making  one  toil  through  some 
four,  or  five,  or  seven  volumes,  to  leave  one 
miserable  at  the  last." 

"  As  a  well-judging  friend  of  mine  observes, 
said  Colonel  Ashbrook,  "  it  little  matters  what 
one  endures  through  the  whole  four  volumes,  if 
one  has  but  a  little  comfort  at  the  last." 

"  I  always  look  at  the  end  first,"  said  Mr. 
Spooner. 

"  Novels  never  amuse  me,"  remarked  Char- 
lotte, who  just  entered : — "  the  heroines,  for 
instance,  are  always  such  paragons  of  perfec- 
tion— so  unnatural!" 

"  Oh,  a  plain  heroine  would  be  dreadful," 
said  her  husband. 

"  I  should  close  the  book  at  once,"  said  Co- 
lonel x\shbrook. 

"  The  least  one  can  do  for  a  hcrlone,"  added 
his  cousin,  "  is  to  make  her  handsome.     Set 
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her  out  well — give  her  a  good  start,  as  I  say  of 
my  horses.  To  go  through  the  world  of  love 
and  romance  ill-favoured,  is  to  contend  with 
the  tide — to  combat  the  very  elements." 

"  Mrs.  Spooner  is  non-suited,"  said  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  smilingly. 

"  But  then,"  it  is  so  absurd  that  all  novels 
must  turn  upon  love — a  thing  of  so  little  mo- 
ment in  real  life." 

Colonel iVshbrook  looked  out  of  the  window; 
his  cousin,  after  glancing  an  instant  at  him, 
said;— 

"  I  am  again  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ  from 
Mrs.  Spooner.  I  confess,  I  should  think  a 
novel  without  love,  something  like  infantile 
cookery,  as  my  scientific  foe  Mrs.  Warburton 
would  say :  soup  without  spice  ;  maccaroni 
without  cheese  ;  or  any  other  comparison 
equally  elegant — I  shall  be  more  eloquent  in 
metaphor  presently,  when  actually  at  dinner." 

*'  I  should  not  like  a  novel  without  love," 
said  Colonel  Ashbrook.  "  It  is  bad  enough  for 
one's  life  to  be  without  it — for  the  routine  of 
existence  to  go  on,  unenlivened  by  hope,  de- 
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pressed  by  the  littleness  of  daily  realities  : — I 
own,  I  like  the  delusions  of  a  novel,  if  they  are 
delusions." 

" — But  here  is  dinner,  which  I  hope  will  not 
prove  a  delusion,"  said  old  Mrs.  Spooner,  as 
she  went  down  stairs  with  Rosabel — the  ladies 
going  first,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  ;  the  gentle- 
men following — "  I  am  so  pleased,  Miss  Rosa, 
with  that  sentiment  of  Colonel  Ashbrook's  : 
such  a  hero,  and  yet  so  warm-hearted  ;  he  is 
quite  the  man  for  domestic  life  ;  I  hope,  wdien 
my  Lady  Anna  is  in  the  country,  we  shall  see 
you  at  Spooner  Place  a  little  oftener ;  you'll  be 
often  at  Ash  brook,  I  fancy.  Have  you  the 
head-ache,  dear  ?" 

The  good  lady  sat  by  Colonel  Ashbrook  all 
dinner-time  ;  and,  finding  him  of  so  amiable  a 
turn,  talked  to  him  of  the  subject  which,  from 
his  own  acknowledgment,  he  liked  best — the 
happiness  of  domestic  life  —  her  son  and 
daughter  in  particular  ;  "  how  much  attached 
to  each  other  they  were  I" 

"  IJow  grave  Ashbrook  looks,"  said  Francis 
to  Rosabel,   next  to  whom  he  sat.     *'  I  have 
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often  observed  that  to  be  the  case  when  per- 
sons are  on  the  eve  of  matrimony." 

Rosabel  was  grave  too.  She  could  not 
imagine  why,  if  such  were  Colonel  Ashbrook's 
prospects,  he  should  still  regard  her,  as  he 
evidently  did,  with  an  awakened  interest. 
Perhaps,  the  return  to  old  scenes,  and  a  re- 
vival of  old  impressions,  had  renewed  feelings 
which  she  thought  had  for  ever  expired  in  his 
bosom.  She  shrunk  back  in  horror,  from  the 
notion  that  a  latent  affection  was  contending 
in  his  mind  with  an  engagement  formed,  as 
she  had  every  reason  to  believe,  with  her  best 
friend.  She  came,  after  revolving  everything 
in  her  mind,  to  one  conclusion — the  resort  of 
those  who  find  that  they  cannot  effectually 
struggle  with  their  own  wills  —  she  resolved 
immediately  to  leave  Spooner  Place  ;  never  to 
return  to  Shropshire — she  hoped  that  she  might 
never  see  him  again  ;  thus  acknowledging  to 
herself  that  absence  was  her  only  resource — 
her  last  alternative  in  the  endeavour  to  re- 
cover peace  of   mind. 

The  children  were   brought  in  after  dinner. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spooner  could  now  boast  of  two 
scions,  a  boy  and  a  girl ;  light-haired  and  light- 
eyed  like  their  mother,  and  with  a  touch  of 
their  father's  plainness  and  insignificance. 
The  inclinations  of  the  various  gentlemen  were 
evinced  in  their  sentiments  respecting  children: 
all  agreed  that  they  were  fond  of  children  ;  but 
each  had  his  own  mode  of  liking  and  prizing 
these  blossoms  of  our  existence.  Colonel 
Ashbrook  did  not  fancy  them  until  they  came 
to  a  certain  age,  till  they  were  rational  and  con- 
versable— he  looked  at  Howard  as  he  spoke. 
Mr.  Spooner,  wiio  had  many  excellent  feminine 
qualities,  liked  them  at  all  ages ;  from  doll- 
hood  up  to  childhood.  Mr.  Ashbrook  was 
really  fond  of  them  too ;  some  remains  of 
original  goodness  of  heart  still  clinging  to  the 
worst  characters ;  causing  one  to  regret  that  the 
good  seed  had  been  early  and  irretrievably 
choaked  up. 

"  To  see  Mr.  Ashbrook  caressing  and  playing 
with  these  young  innocents,"  thought  Rosabel, 
"  who  would  imagine  that  he  had  the   dnpli- 
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city  I  the  heartlessness  !" — and  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes  as  she  remembered  poor  Mary. 

"  What  is  her  name  ?"  enquired  Colonel 
Ashbrook,  inspired  with  sudden  curiosity,  as  he 
followed  the  direction  of  Rosabel's  eyes,  and 
saw  them  riveted  tearfully  upon  the  baby. 

"  Anna,"  was  old  Mrs.  Spooner's  ready 
reply,  with  a  surprised  look,  "  and  whatever 
else  you  please." 

*'  Oh,  yes !  I  forgot — and  who  is  her  God- 
mother to  be  ?" 

"  Have  you  forgotten?"  cried  Mrs.  Spooner; 
'*  Lady  Anna,  to  be  sure!" 
•  "  Bless  me,  how  strange  !" 

"  How  strange,"  echoed  young  Mrs.  Spooner, 
"  that  the  Colonel  should  forget  what  baby's 
name  was  to  be." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  strove  to  justify  himself, 
but  in  vain,  from  the  charge  of  obliviousness 
and  indifference,  and  rushed  into  another  snare. 
"  I  really  expected,  though  perhaps  I  dreamed 
it,  that  Miss  Fortescue  was  to  have  been  the 
Godmother,  and  the  baby's  name— Rosabel." 
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He  spoke  with  some  hesitation,  but  an  im- 
mediate torrent  of  objections  was  poured  forth 
in  answer  to  his  suggestions. 

"  It  is  such  an  old-fashioned  name,"  said 
Mrs.  Spooner,  junior  ;  "  it  reminds  me  of  my 
grandmother,  and  a  score  of  old  aunts.  Mr. 
Spooner  does  not  like  it;"  for,  like  most  wives 
w^ho  take  their  own  way,  Charlotte  had  recourse 
to  her  husband's  name  to  enforce  her  own 
inclinations,  when  convenient.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  husband  by  way  of  an  apology  for  one's 
own  wishes  and  follies.  None  of  the  Spooner 
family  could  endure  the  name  of  Rosabel. 
Old  Mrs.  Spooner  cautiously  owned  she  even 
preferred  her  own,  *  Hester:'  it  was  agreed 
that  Rosabel  was  not  a  name  to  harmonize 
with  any  other  name;  Rosabel  Anna,  or  Anna 
Rosabel,  would  sound  like  one  name:  the  im- 
portant subject  engrossed  papa  and  mamma 
half-an-hour  ;  they  were  driven  quite  aback  by 
Colonel  Ashbrook's  suggestion — attaching,  as 
they  always  did,  much  importance  to  what  he 
said  and  wished. 

Rosabel   Anna  would   not  do.     "  What  do 
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you  think,"  said  Mr.  Ashbrook,  "  since  sur- 
names are  the  fashion,  of  naming  Miss  Spooner, 
Rosabel  Norman  ?  I  declare,  I  think  Rosabel 
harmonizes  vastly  well  with  Norman  ;  do  not 
you.  Miss  Fortescue  ?  That  would  obviate  all 
objections.  Hail!  Rosabel  Norman,  that  shall 
be,"  he  said,  with  a  meaning  glance,  addressing 
the  unconscious  infant. 

The  combination  called  forth  an  interchange 
of  silent  looks  from  all  the  party,  except  Rosa- 
bel and  Colonel  Ashbrook,  who  manifestly 
avoided  encountering  each  other's  gaze.  Mr. 
Ashbrook's  seemingly  careless  hint  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Rosabel,  with  the  pretext  of  preparing  for 
her  journey  of  the  ensuing  day,  retired  to  her 
ow^n  room  two  hours  before  the  party  had 
thought  of  separating.  Her  mind  was  troubled 
upon  many  subjects,  which  even  tranquil  re- 
flection could  not  disperse.  Mr.  Ashbrook's 
inuendoes  had  recalled  the  painful  recollection 
of  Mr.  Norman,  and  her  late  interview  with 
him  in  Derbyshire.  She  gave  some  moments 
of  anxious  reflection  to  his  ill-requited  afifec- 
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tion  :  how  painful  was  the  reflection  that  hence- 
forward she  must  be  for  ever  deprived  of  his 
kind  offices  as  a  friend,  his  sympathy  in  sorrow, 
and  the  enjoyment  which  she  had  derived  from 
his  conversation  in  happier  days.  She  had  only 
one  comfort,  in  reflecting  that  she  had,  from  the 
first,  warned  him  of  her  previous  attachment — 
that  she  had  never  knowingly  deceived  him. 
Slie  dwelt  upon  the  remembrance  of  his  excel- 
lent qualities  almost  with  tenderness ;  the  loss 
of  his  friendship  added  to  the  desolation  of  her 
prospects  in  life.  She  began  to  exaggerate  his 
virtues  to  herself,  to  think  that  there  was  no 
one  so  excellent,  so  kind,  so  true.  She  resolved 
to  write  to  him,  as  a  sister,  as  a  friend,  when 
once  she  should  arrive  in  London. 

Then  her  thoughts  rested  upon  her  father : 
an  aching,  longing  desire  to  see  him  again  took 
possession  of  her  heart.  Henceforth  he  was  her 
all. — Mr.  Norman  alienated  from  her,  Hubert 
away,  Charlotte  indifferent  to  her.  Colonel 
Ashbrook  married — it  was  well,  indeed,  she  had 
a  father,  and  such  a  father. 

She  dwelt  upon  his  goodness,  his  affection, 
VOL.    III.  O 
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his  nobleness  of  character,  with  a  feeling  of 
exalted  delight;  she  was  proud  of  being  his 
child — proud  that  such  a  man  could  love  as  he 
did  I  Where  was  there  a  daughter  so  blessed! 
Surely  that  consideration  ought  to  console  her 
under  every  distress. 

"  May  God  restore  us  to  each  other  in  health 
and  safety!"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  drew 
from  a  place  of  careful  deposit  a  miniature  of 
her  father,  wliich  he  had  given  her  before  they 
had  parted.  It  was  her  father  in  the  prime  of 
life,  not  Sir  John  Fortescue  when  broken  down 
by  disasters,  and  stricken  by  repeated  cala- 
mities ; — it  was  her  father  before  her  mother's 
death,  that  first  calamity,  which  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  nothing  but  woe  to  him,  and  to  some 
afflicted  members  of  his  family.  The  brow 
was  unwrinkled,  expressive  of  serenity  as  of 
mental  power ;  not  bent,  as  now,  with  long  cor- 
roding anxieties.  The  eye,  so  mild  and  con- 
templative, sparkled  with  health;  and,  whilst  it 
was  reflective  and  pensive,  had  not  the  melan- 
choly, the  unsettled  anxiety,  of  her  fathers 
present    glance.     The    lip    was    tinged,    and 
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rounded  with  health  ;  the  cheeks  filled  out ;  the 
hair,  though  powdered,  still  evidently  retained 
in  the  picture  its  native  dark-brown  colour. 

Rosabel  marked  all  these  variations  of  time? 
in  her  own  mind;  and  her  spirits,  renovated  by 
the  thought  of  being  reunited  to  her  father 
sank  again  within  her. 

" — Yet  they  said  he  was  looking  better,  even 
well,  and  Charlotte  has  no  fears  of  his  recovery 
— yet  why,  why  these  misgivings  ?  Is  it  because 
all  my  happiness  is  for  ever  centered  in  him? 
Charlotte  has  other  ties — children,  husband,  a 
kind  mother-in-law — her  earthly  happiness  is 
not  all  centered  in  this  dear  parent.  But  I — 
oh,  my  father  I— but  I  shall  soon  see  him 
again!"  she  added,  as,  shutting  up  the  minia- 
ture, she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  to  offer 
the  heart-felt  prayer  of  an  innocent  and  devout, 
although  an  erring,  heart. 

She  could  not  sleep  for  expectation ;  she 
longed  to  set  out,  to  bid  adieu  to  Colonel  Ash- 
brook,  and  every  recollection  of  him,  and  to 
centre  her  affections  where  they  would  be  re- 
turned.    In   the  autumn  she  trusted  that  new 
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scenes  and  a  change  of  acquaintance  might  aid 
her  in  recovering  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which 
had  utterly  left  her.  She  had  ceased  not  only 
to  be  diverted  with  trifles,  as  was  her  wont,  but 
to  be  aroused  by  those  stores  of  intellectual 
interest,  which  even  the  every-day  events  of 
life  present.  The  impulse  to  improvement, 
which  had,  some  time  back,  carried  her  on  to 
make  rapid  advances  in  knowledge,  and  which 
the  enthusiasm  natural  to  her  had  caught  up, 
now  languished,  and  was  nearly  extinct.  Life 
was  without  an  object  to  her  ;  society  had  lost 
its  zest — improvement  its  value. 

She  felt,  justly,  that  she  was  degrading  her- 
self by  indulging  in  these  morbid  feelings;  for 
a  woman  does  degrade  herself,  who  has  ceased 
to  combat  with  a  hopeless  attachment.  To  a 
certain  extent,  we  may  pity — then  we  begin  to 
condemn,  what  we  finish  by  despising.  Sterne, 
who  knew  the  sex  well,  nev^er  gave  better  ad- 
vice than  in  these  two  words : — "  Reverence 
thyself."  A  woman  who  ceases  to  do  that, 
ceases  to  merit  compassion. 

Whilst  Rosabel  thus  ruminated,  her  altered 
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appearance  was  thus  commented  upon  in  the 
drawing-room  : — 

"  I  am  quite  vexed,"  said  old  Mrs.  Spooner, 
between  deals,  "  to  see — clubs  trump  again,  I 
see — Miss  Fortescue  looking  so  poorly — spa- 
dille,  if  you  please." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Spooner,  junior— 
"  Rosa  is  —  My  love,"  to  her  husband,  who 
was  her  partner,  "  how  many  do  we  mark  this 
time  ?  " 

Colonel  Ashbrook  was  looking  at  her  with 
great  anxiety. 

"  Poor  Rosabel,"  said  Mr.  Spooner ;  "  I 
hope  she  is  not  hurt  at  our  not  chasing  to  name 
our  baby  Rosabel ;"  apologetically — "  all  the 
Rosabels  in  the  family  having  been  old  maids. 
Basto,  Colonel  Ashbrook." 

"  Miss  Fortescue  is  ill,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Colonel  iVshbrook,  anxiously  ; — "  were  she  ?m/ 
sister,  Mrs.  Spooner,  I  confess  I  should  be 
alarmed  about  her." 

"  Colonel  Ashbrook,  we  wait  your  lead," 
cried  old  Mrs.   Spooner;  "  I  cannot  compii- 
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ment  you  as  a  partner  to-night ;  in  every  thing 
else  so  delightful." 

"  I  ought  to  behave  well  to  one  always  so 
lenient  as  yourself,  dear  Madam,"  answered 
the  Colonel,  courteously  ;  —  "I  must  plead 
guilty,"  he  added,  really  anxious  to  be  released. 
"  Francis,  you  are  a  much  better  player  than  I 
am."  He  looked  up  earnestly  at  his  cousin,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Do  relieve  me  !  " 

Mr.  Ashbrook,  who  was  looking  on  with  a 
shrewd,  half-merry  face,  dived  into  Colonel 
Ashbrook 's  present  feelings,  and  did  not  accede 
with  his  accustomed  willingness. 

"  Your  sister  never  plays  at  cards;  I  was 
looking  about  for  her,  Mrs.  Spooner,  to  chal- 
lenge her  to  a  game  at  chess,"  said  Francis. 

"  Oh,"  said  Charlotte,  carelessly,  "  I  don't 
know  where  she  is  gone — Augustus,  do  deal 
for  me,  dear — in  her  own  room,  I  suppose. 
Rosa's  spirits  were  always  so  uncertain." 

"  Poor  thing! — Spadille,  manille,  ponto,basto, 
all  in  one  hand!"  cried  old  Mrs.  Spooner. 

"  Hearts  are  not  trumps,  Edmund,"  observed 
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Mr.  Ashbrook,  slyly;  upon   my  honour,  I  pity 
Mrs.  Spooner." 

"  I  should  be  happy  if  you  would  cut  in, 
Francis ;  I  have  the  head-ache :  I  am  afraid  I 
am  indifferent  company,  in  every  sense,  to- 
night." 

"You  would  prefer  chess,  perhaps?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Spooner;  "  Where  is  Rosabel  ?  " 

"  Oh,  do  not  seek  Miss  Fortescue  on  my 
account,"   replied   Colonel    Ashbrook,    rising, 

and  giving  up  his  seat  to  Francis "  Really  I 

shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  Francis,  to  suc- 
ceed me  at  my  post." 

"  Most  willingly,  most  happy,"  said  Mr. 
Ashbrook,  "  at  any  time.  Talking  of  posts, 
what  a  fuss  they  are  making  now  about  these 
new  military  appointments,  as  if  interest  had 
not  always  ruled  the  army,  the  navy,  and  every 
thing  else." 

"  Dear  me !  yes;"  said  Mrs.  Spooner,  junior, 
without  a  muscle  of  her  face  moving;  "  sucli 
nonsense — but  it  is  all  the  Whigs." 

"  Colonel  Ashbrook,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  state  of  the  standing  army  ?  "  asked  young 
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Mr.  Spooner,  in  an  interval  between  poole  and 
poole. 

Colonel  Aslibrook  was  standing  by  the  win- 
dow, looking  out  upon  the  pale  moonlight, 
which  danced  upon  a  sheet  of  water  near  the 
house,  and  his  hand  upon  his  forehead  ;  but 
upon  the  question  being  repeated,  he  came  for- 
ward towards  the  table. 

"  I  think  so  seriously  of  the  evils  of  patron- 
age in  respect  to  military  appointments — I  con- 
sider the  discontents  upon  the  subject  to  be  so 
well  grounded — being  myself  one  of  the  mal- 
contents  " 

"  Bless  me  I"  exclaimed  old  Mrs.  Spooner; 
"  I  thought  there  were  no  gentlemen  among 
those  who  took  that  side  of  the  question.  So, 
you've  pam,  Charlotte." 

"  The  Colonel's  so  very  sensible,  so  very 
superior,"  whispered  the  good-natured  Mr. 
Spooner  to  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

"  So  are  most  men  of  fortune  and  considera- 
tion," thought  Mr.  Ashbrook  to  himself;  "  so 
shall  I  be  when  I  am,  if  I  ever  am,  owner  of 
Medlicote." 
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"  Then  the  practice  of  giving  occasional 
rank,"  resumed  Colonel  Ashbrook,  dejectedly, 
"  at  the  option  of  any  influential  man  ;  bringing 
from  behind  the  counter,  or  from  the  desk, 
men  quite  unacquainted  with  military  duties, 
and  placing  them  over  experienced  soldiers, 
sometimes  even  over  veteran  officers.  All  this 
has  lowered  the  military  character  in  this 
country,  and  has  disgusted  those  who  are  en- 
thusiasts in  the  profession.  We  feel  ourselves 
degraded  by  such  associations." 

'*  Very  true ;  then  you  are  rather  tired  of 
the  service  yourself,  Colonel  ?" 

"  My  dear,  will  you  mark  ?" 

Colonel  Ashbrook  was  silent. 

"  I  hope  not;  don't  put  that  into  his  head," 
whispered  Mr.  Ashbrook,  archly,  across  the 
table. 

"  I  hope,  then,  we  shall  not  lose  you  again  ?  " 
asked  old  Mrs.  Spooner,  good-naturedly,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  cards. 

"  The  regiment  is  at  present  in  England, 
and  likely  to  be  for  some  months,  at  any  rate," 
was  Colonel  Ashbrook's  reply ;    "  but  be  hf- 
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sured,  Francis,  however  afflicting  the  intelli- 
gence, that,  if  any  such  appointments  as  those  I 
have  been  speaking  of  should  be  made,  I  shall 
resign  ;  though  probably  only  to  seek  a  com- 
mand in  some  other,"  he  added  ;  "  for  what  is 
life  without  an  object,  a  pursuit?" 

"  Very  true  I"  was  old  Mrs.  Spooner's  calm 
reply. 

"  You  should  marry,"  said  Mr.  Spooner. 

"  La  I  you  who  have  such  a  large  property  !" 
said  Mrs.  Spooner. 

Colonel  Ashbrook,  escaping  from  these  ob- 
servations, strolled  about  the  lawn  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  looking  up  at  a  long  range 
of  windows,  to  see  if  he  could,  perchance, 
guess  where  was  the  apartment  to  which  Ro- 
sabel had  retreated  so  early  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

''  Go  to,  I  need  not  counsel  ;  Vm  resolved." 

Philip  Van  Artevelph:. 

Full  of  heroic  resolutions,  Rosabel  went  down 
to  breakfast  on  the  following  morning.  Howard 
was  the  only  individual  there  before  her  ;  but, 
in  a  few  moments,  old  Mrs.  Spooner  entered 
hurriedly :  she  was  quite  in  a  state  of  perturba- 
tion. Colonel  Ashbrook  had  set  off  most  un- 
expectedly that  morning,  summoned  upon  regi- 
mental business  of  the  greatest  haste ;  he  had 
been  called  up  by  an  express  at  four  o'clock 
that  morning,  and  had  merely  left  a  note  to  say 
he  was  gone,  having  ridden  to  the  nearest 
market  town,  where  he  was  to  take  a  chaise 
and  four. 

"  So!    this    is  the   end  of  our   christening. 
Miss  Rosabel  I     There's  quite  a  fate  against  it, 
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I  am  sure;  I  never  knew  a  christening  deferred 
to  any  good." 

"  Charlotte  is  quite  upset  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Spooner,  who  came  in,  leading  in  his  discon- 
certed wife. 

"  We  put  off  going  to  Holham  Races  on  pur- 
pose," said  Charlotte,  in  a  grumbling  tone. 

Rosabel  was  astounded.  "  So,  then,  he  is 
gone  I  and  it  is  now,  indeed,  probable  that  we 
never  meet  again.  Oh,  may  a  good  Providence 
watch  over  him  and  preserve  him!"  The 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  all  the  tender- 
ness of  her  early  love  for  Captain  Ashbrook 
kindled  within  her  bosom.  Forgetting  Lady 
Anna,  her  father,  every  thing,  for  a  moment, 
she  felt  and  feared  only  for  him. 

What  secret  service  could  it  be  ?  The  news- 
paper was  referred  to,  but  the  newspaper  was 
three  days  old.  On  the  Continent,  indeed,  no 
new  operations  had  been,  as  yet,  made  known 
in  England.  The  Channel  Fleet  was  at  Spit- 
head,  its  movements  suspended  for  want  of  a 
commander:  Gibraltar  was  still  in  blockade,  in 
which  position   it  hal  continued   for   nearly  a 
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year:  all  British  hearts  throbbing  alternately 
with  admiration  for  the  unparelleled  skill  and 
resolution  of  General  Elliot,  its  defender,  and 
with  gratitude  for  the  well-managed  and  effec- 
tual aid  of  Sir  George  Rodney,  in  administering 
supplies  to  the  garrison.  But,  whilst  all  Europe 
was  engaged  in  a  confederacy  for  the  subver- 
sion of  British  power,  saving  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  there  could  be  no  reason  to  wonder 
that  any  secret  or  sudden  expedition  should 
be  formed,  in  which  it  was  probable  that  the 
services  of  tried  and  approved  commanders 
should  be  sought. 

After  a  few  more  conjectures,  a  few  more 
expressions  of  wonder,  breakfast  was  begun 
and  concluded ;  old  Mrs.  Spooner  saying 
every  minute,  "  Well,  I  thought  we  should 
have  had  Colonel  Ashbrook  with  us  a  little 
longer.  Miss  Fortescue,  if  he's  gone  to  Lon- 
don, perhaps  you  will  see  him  there." 

"  Oh  !  he's  not  gone  to  London.  I  shall  not 
see  him,"  said  Rosabel,  shaking  her  head,  de- 
jectedly. 
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"  He's  on  the  road  to  Portsmouth  by  this 
time,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Spooner. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,"  exclaimed  Charlotte, 
"  it's  a  matrimonial  expedition  ;  those  things 
are  always  secrets,  you  know." 

"  It  will  be  a  famous  joke  against  Mr. 
Ashbrook,  if  he  is." 

"  And  where  is  Mr.  Ashbrook  ?"  asked 
Rosabel,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  missed  him. 

"  Oh  I  he  never  comes  down  till  eleven," 
replied  Charlotte  ;  "  and  I  don't  suppose  it  will 
break  his  heart  to  hear  that  his  cousin  is 
gone." 

"  What  a  difference  between  the  two,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Spooner.  "  I  never  should  sup- 
pose they  were  related." 

"  It  would  have  been  well  if  they  had  not 
been,"  thought  Rosabel.  She  looked  out,  as  the 
recollection  of  her  long  journey  occurred  to 
her.     Her  carriage  w' as  already  at  the  door. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  persuade  you  to 
stay,"  said  old  Mrs.  Spooner;  "  go  you  will  — 
and  you  coidd  not  have  a  finer  day." 
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"  How  tremendously  hot  it  will  be  in 
London,"  observed  Mr.  Spooner — "  I  wonder 
you  have  resolution  to  encounter  it.  You  had 
better  stay  with  us,  Rosabel." 

"  No,"  replied  Rosabel,  in  a  decided  tone ; 
"I  don't  mind  the  heat,  or  anything:  I  only 
want  to  be  with  my  father  again."  She  kissed 
little  Howard — her  parting  tears  wet  the  inno- 
cent forehead  of  the  fair  boy,  already  handsome, 
lilie  his  brothers — and,  like  his  brothers,  high- 
spirited  and  determined.  "  Howard,  my  boy, 
whenever  you  are  tempted  to  do  wrong,  think 
of  your  father.  In  your  merry  hours,  re- 
member Rosabel.     Farewell  I  love." 

" — You  know,"  she  resumed,  wiping  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  "  I  could  not  possibly  stay 
another  day,  Mr.  Spooner.  My  father  is  alone 
— Mr.  Norman  has  left  him  now :  so  I  long  for 
this  our  last  separation  to  terminate  ;  for  I 
shall  never,  never,  leave  him  again." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Mr.  Spooner, 
kindly.    "I  wish  Charlotte's  maternal  duties—" 

"  Oh  !"  interrupted  Charlotte,  "  you  know 
I   cannot  go  this  year,    till   both  the  children 
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have  been  inoculated  ;    but   when  I  can  take 
them  with  me — " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Rosabel,  hastily— a  little 
angry  at  her  ever  consistent  selfishness.  "  I 
hope  my  father  will  not  require  your  attentions 
from  illness.  For  myself,  to  leave  him  would 
be  no  relief  whatsoever.  Farewell !"  she  em- 
braced her  sister,  and  touched  with  her  cheek 
the  cheek  of  Mrs.  Spooner.  Then,  hanging 
for  a  moment  over  Howard,  she  gave  Mr. 
Spooner  her  hand  to  conduct  her  to  the  car- 
riage. 

He  regretted,  as  he  led  her  through  the  hall, 
that  his  duties,  as  sheriff  for  the  county  that 
year,  had  prevented  his  arranging  to  accom- 
pany her  to  London  ;  but  he  added,  kindly, 

"  You  may  place  entire  dependance  upon 
Harvey — he  was  my  father's  valet,  and  travelling 
companion  always  ;  and  has  been  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  in  the  family,  if  not  more." 

Rosabel  sprang  into  the  chaise.  Mr.  Spooner 
stood  for  a  few  minutes,  his  hand  on  the  door,  re- 
marking that  travelling  was  much  safer  now, 
since  the  formation  of  new  bodies  of  militia,  and 
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the  rise  of  military  associations,  than  it  had  been 
for  some  years.  At  the  same  time,  he  men- 
tioned that  his  servant  was  provided  with  pis- 
tols ;  and  that  he,  on  no  account,  recommended 
Rosabel  to  remain  out  in  the  evening  later 
than  six  o'clock. 

Rosabel  smiled  at  his  fears,  but  thanked  him 
for  his  caution,  and  was  glad  when  he  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  from  the  steps,  and  release 
her  from  the  possibility  of  being  detained.  It 
was  the  month  of  June,  and  she  thought  it 
little  probable  that  she  should  close  her  day's 
journey  before  eight  o'clock  on  the  two  first 
evenings,  by  which  means  she  should  arrive 
earlier  in  London  on  the  third  day  than  Mr. 
Spooner  had  calculated:  but, even  with  a  certain 
degree  of  haste,  which  this  arrangement  would 
imply,  her  rate  of  travelling  would  seem  very 
tedious  in  the  present  day,  of  which  velocity  in 
all  things,  even  in  legislation,  is  one  grand  fea- 
ture. Rosabel  congratulated  herself  upon  her 
improvement  in  independance  and  good  ma- 
nagement of  late,  and  was  thankful  that  she 
was  not  haunted  by  the  fears  which  possessed 
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her  sister's  mind  and  that  of  Mrs.  Spooner ; 
for  they  were  both  astonished  at  her  temerity 
in  venturing  with  the  protection  of  servants 
only. 

She  set  out  in  good  spirits,  and  in  total  igno- 
rance of  the  events  which  were  ripening  to  a 
crisis  in  the  metropolis.  Old  people  still  re- 
member, with  horror,  the  riots  of  1780.  Those 
dark  disastrous  days  of  June — those  scenes  of 
tumult  and  consternation,  of  which  the  moving 
agent  was  a  misguided,  headstrong  young  man, 
whose  mind  had  not  compass  enough  to  forsee 
the  dangers  and  horrors  to  which  he  led  the 
way. 

By  one  of  those  casualties  which  all  persons 
experience  in  the  course  of  life,  attending  some- 
times on  events  of  importance,  sometimes  tri- 
fles, Rosabel  left  the  shelter  of  Mr.  Spooner's 
house  on  the  very  day  after  that  on  which  the 
meteor  of  the  day,  the  unfortunate  Lord  George 
Gordon,  assembled,  in  St.  George's  Fields,  a 
multitude,  w-eak,  as  to  individual  importance, 
because  chiefly  composed  of  the  lowest  classes, 
but  awful  in  its  power  when  assembled  in  com- 
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pact  strength,  and  led  by  the  powerful  impulse 
of  fanatic  rage ;  by  which  the  populace  were 
ostensibly  impelled.  Composed  of  many  little 
parts,  it  was  the  moving  principle,  the  power  of 
religious  fury,  which  gave  the  mighty  engine 
force.  And  the  destruction  to  the  metropolis 
was  the  greater,  that  as  yet  the  designs  of  the 
mischievous,  and  the  violence  of  the  deluded, 
were  concentrated  within  its  bosom.  The 
effects  of  bigotry  which  had  blazed  out  in 
Scotland  in  the  preceding  year  were  for  the 
time  subdued,  if  not  extinguished,  and,  at 
present,  the  contagion  of  a  rebellious  defiance 
to  laws  had  not  spread  into  the  rural  districts 
of  England.  The  corn,  still  green,  was  waving 
in  unusual  luxuriance,  as  Rosabel  travelled 
along— a  smiling,  and,  to  all  appearance,  a 
peaceful  country.  Here  and  there,  she  met 
bodies  of  troops,  weary  and  hot,  marching  to 
some  port  or  station,  which  the  fear  of  invasion 
had,  about  this  period,  stimulated  a  tardy  and 
disunited  ministry  to  garrison :  veteran  regi- 
ments had  been,  partly  with  this  view,  ordered 
home  from  foreign  service,  and  the  young  and 
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untried  sent  out  to  take  their  place.  Rosabel 
thought  of  Colonel  Ashbrook,  as  often,  after 
reconnoitring  a  number  of  sun-burnt  and 
heated  faces,  some  marked  with  many  a  scar, 
her  eye  caught,  at  the  last,  a  transient  glance  of 
the  commanding  officer,  following  on  horse- 
back: and  she  wondered  where  he  was,  and  for 
what  service  he  had  been  so  hastily  and  mys- 
teriously summoned  from  Spooner  Place  ;  and 
it  gave  a  zest  and  interest  to  her  journey,  of 
which  she  marked  not  the  source,  to  trace  the* 
operations  of  military  movements  ;  now  all  astir 
in  every  country  town  and  village  through 
which  she  passed. 

She  journeyed  on  without  interruption  or 
delay;  a  profusion  of  Nature's  gifts  greeted 
her  eye  through  the  varied  country  over  which 
she  travelled.  Calm  agricultural  pursuits  went 
on  as  usual  ;  the  hay  harvest  had,  in  many 
places  commenced  ;  and  the  fields  were  ani- 
mated by  groups  of  peasantry,  happy  in  the 
occupation  most  natural  to  their  condition.  Xo 
one,  who  contemplated  those  peaceful  scenes, 
could  have   guessed  that  in   the   heart  of  the 
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metropolis   riot    and  devastation    had   already 
begun. 

On  the  third  day  of  her  travels,  Rosabel 
began  to  experience  that  longing  to  terminate 
them  which  suddenly  comes  on  us  when  we 
are  near  the  termination  of  a  journey.  The 
drum  and  fife  of  the  recruiting  serjeant — in  the 
hamlet,  or  the  borough — were  heard  no  longer, 
as  she  drew  near  the  metropolis ;  but  w^ere  ex- 
changed for  the  warlike  features  presented  by 
small  bodies  of  well-disciplined  troops,  quar- 
tered at  different  stations  ;  portions  of  that 
standing  force  of  which  the  opposition  members 
of  parliament  complained  so  loudly,  and  which 
was  soon  found  to  be  ineffectual,  or,  at  any 
rate,  ineffectually  applied,  in  stemming  the 
destructive  torrent  of   popular  fury. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  June,  Rosa- 
bel found  herself  within  thirty  miles  of  London. 
Detachments  of  soldiers  seemed  now  advanc- 
ing, by  hasty  marches,  to  the  capital  ;  and  the 
scene  wore  no  longer  the  aspect  of  peace,  or  of 
calm  occupation.  Many  travelling  carriages, 
heavily  laden    with    luggage,   were    hurrying 
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away  from  London,  as  fast  as  they  could  find 
horses  to  take  them  on.  This  circumstance 
occasioned  Rosabel,  for  the  first  time,  a  delay 
in  her  progress,  which  gave  her  the  more  un- 
easiness, as  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
it  occurred  :  and  it  was  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  when  she  arrived  at  Staines.  Here 
she  ordered  fresh  horses  immediately,  not- 
withstanding the  counsel,  respectfully  offered 
by  Mr.  Spooner's  servant,  that  she  would  not 
venture  to  proceed  to  London  so  late  in  the 
evening. 

Resolute,  however,  in  her  purpose,  Rosabel 
awaited  in  the  inn  till  fresh  horses  were  har- 
nessed. She  took  up  a  newspaper  which 
lay  upon  the  table  ;  it  was  a  three-days'  paper, 
and  contained  an  account  of  the  meeting  in  St. 
George's  Fields  on  the  Friday  preceding;  the 
day  before  Rosabel  had  left  Spooner  Place. 
It  entered  into  a  hurried,  and  perhaps  exag- 
gerated, detail  of  the  outrages  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  presentation  of  that  petition  against 
Popery  which  Lord  George  Gordon  had  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons — that  mis- 
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guided  nobleman  coupling  the  performance  of 
the  office  to  which  he  was  deputed  with  pro- 
ceedings as  unprecedented  as  they  were  fatal. 
His  first  act  of  folly  was  to  enter  the  House 
with  a  blue  cockade,  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  his  party,  in  his  hat ;  but,  upon  this  symbol 
exciting  just  reprehension,  he  pulled  it  out. 
Meantime,  the  Parliament  House  was  wholly 
surrounded  by  the  petitioners,  computed  to 
amount  to  a  hundred  thousand  ;  and  a  general 
shout  of  triumph  announced  their  presence  to 
the  startled,  but  not  intimidated,  members 
within.  At  the  door  of  the  House,  insults  had 
been  heaped  upon  several  bishops  and  noble- 
men :  one  of  whom,  Lord  Boston,  remained  so 
long  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  that  the  peers 
gallantly  proposed  to  go  out  in  a  body  to  his 
rescue;  a  project  which  was  rendered  unneces- 
sary by  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  unlucky 
nobleman's  escaping  into  the  House,  unwigged, 
and  with  his  clothes  nearly  torn  off. 

The  business  of  the  day,  in  both  houses,  as 
the  account  further  stated,  had  given  place  to 
discussions  upon  the  appalling  state  of  affairs; 
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and  when  the  confusion  and  panic  had  in  some 
degree  subsided,  Lord  George  moved  that  the 
Protestant  Petition  should  be  introduced,  and 
immediately  brought  up.  A  mode  of  proceed- 
ing so  unprecedented  was  still,  amid  the  shouts 
of  the  threatening  multitude  without,  disputed ; 
and  Lord  George  was  called  upon  to  disperse 
his  followers.  In  the  course  of  repeated  alter- 
cations with  this  misguided  young  man,  the  ex- 
postulation of  Colonel  Murray,  a  near  relative 
of  his  lordship's,  was  uttered  in  vain.  "  My 
Lord  George,"  said  this  gentleman,  "  do  you 
intend  to  bring  your  rascally  adherents  into  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  If  you  do,  the  first 
man  that  enters,  I  will  plunge  my  sword  not 
into  his  body,  but  yours.'' 

Rosabel  read  these  paragraphs  with  breath- 
less haste;  they  were  concluded  with  a  brief 
notice,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  horse 
and  foot,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  rioters 
had  been  dispersed.  She  laid  down  the  paper, 
satisfied,  or  resolved  to  be  satisfied,  that  there 
the  history  ended.  Not  all  the  powers  on  earth 
could  now,  she  thought,  arrest  her  progress  to 
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this  metropolis—"  and  surely,"  she  thought,  "  I 
am  too  insignificant  to  meet  with  any  obstacles 
— we  shall  pass  quietly  enough." 

She  looked  out  into  the  stable-yard,  into 
which  the  window  of  her  apartment  opened,  and 
saw  that  the  horses  were  now  slowly  led  out. 

She  gave  another  glance  at  the  newspaper. 
An  old  acquaintance  of  her  father's,  a  member 
of  the  Commons,  she  saw,  had-^ven  been  obliged 
by  the  mob  to  take  refuge  Westminster 
Hall;  where  the  infuriated  populace  had  fol- 
lowed him,  broken  the  windows,  and  had  been 
with  difficulty  expelled. 

"  I  am  thankful,  very  thankful,"  thought 
Rosabel,  "  that  my  father  is  not  now  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  our  very  misfortunes, 
which  have  precluded  that^  have  perhaps  saved 
him  ;"  and,  with  this  grateful  reflection,  she 
stepped  into  her  carriage. 

The  sun  was  declining  when  Rosabel  reached 
Hounslow.  Here  she  heard  the  appalling  intel- 
ligence that  the  Catholic  chapels  had  been  des- 
troyed, and  the  reliques  of  the  havoc  burned  in 
the  fields,  at  that  time  adjacent  to  Lord  George 
VOL.  III.  P 
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Gordon'?  House,  in  Welbeck  Street.  *'  All 
London  is  on  fire,"  added  the  landlord  of  the 
George  Inn,  in  which  parties  of  soldiers,  on  the 
march  to  the  metropolis,  were  drinking  and 
smoking.  "  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  go 
on." 

—  "  On  Friday  night,"  he  continued,  "they 
destroyed  the  Popish  chapels ;  for  not  above  six 
or  seven  hundred  of  the  mob,  really,  cared 
about  the  petition :  these  quietly  retired,  but 
the  rest  of  the  rioters  collected  again  about 
eleven  o'clock — and  that  has  been  going  on 
every  night  since." 

" — But  what  can  you  expect,"  said  the  land- 
lady, "  when  Lord  George  himself  harangued 
the  mob  from  the  gallery  of  the  Commons' 
House?  There  is  no  knowing  what  such  a  man 
will  do  ;  you  surely  cannot  go  on,  Madam." 

Rosabel  turned  very  pale,  and  sat  down  for 
a  moment. 

"  And  the  soldiers,"  resumed  the  landlord, 
"  do  nothing  but  look  on,  so  far  as  I  hear — " 

"  And  the  magistrates  still  less — " 

*'  There   has   been   nothing  so   bad   known 
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since  the  fire  of  London  ;  so  I  beard  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  just  come  down  by  the 
mail." 

"  But,  perhaps,"  said  Rosabel,  hesitatingly, 
"  the  disturbances  are  not  near  the  part  of  the 
town  where  my  family  live.  I  am  not  afraid — 
I  shall  go  on  to-night — be  so  good  as  to  order 
the  carriage  to  be  brought  round." 

"  Do  you  know  whether  any  private  houses 
have  been  attacked  ?"  she  resumed,  again  ad- 
dressing the  landlord." 

"  Lord  Hyde's  house  has  been  burned  down 
— to  a  certainty,"  answered  her  informant. 

"  Gracious  me  I"  exclaimed  Rosabel's  female 
attendant,  "  that  is  Leicester  Fields,  close  to 
our  house." 

"  Surely,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Spooner's  butler, 
respectfully,  "  you  will  not  think  of  going  for- 
ward to-night  ?" 

"  Poor  young  lady,  she  is  quite  upset,"  said 
the  landlady. 

Rosabel,  at  this  speech,  recovered  her  self- 
possession  :  hers  was  a  character  to  rise  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment.     She  had  a  wo- 
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man's  softness  and  delicacy,  with,  when  events 
called  it  forth,  the  heroisnn  of  the  stronger  sex. 
And  she  now  saw  that  that  must  be  exerted  to 
urge  those  forward  who  had  not  the  motives 
for  encountering  danger  which  she  possessed. 

"  Order  the  carriage !"  she  said  in  a  de- 
cided tone. — "  What !"  she  added,  "  is  not  my 
father  in  London  ?" 

"  She  will  have  her  own  way,  1  know," 
whispered  her  maid  to  the  affrighted  butler. 
"  We  must  go  on." 

The  carriage  was  once  more  in  readiness. 
Rosabel  getting  into  it  quickly,  as  one  who  will 
not  hesitate — who  will  not  reflect;  it  drove  on, 
and  she  found  herself  on  the  road,  beyond  the 
glimmering  of  lights,  or  the  sounds  of  popula- 
tion. The  night  was  dark,  and,  in  those  days, 
the  dangerous  approach  to  London  was  almost 
unguarded.  The  carriage  passed  over  the 
heath  :  bnt,  for  once,  over  its  gloomy  flat, 
passengers  were  safe.  The  high-bred  high- 
wayman might  suspend  his  labours  for  that 
evening ;  for  few  persons  were  likely  to  issue 
at  a  late  hour  out  of  London  that  night ;  still 
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fewer  to  venture,  after  sunset,  into  the  metro- 
polis. The  less  refined  and  less  renowned  vo- 
taries of  pillage  were  all  attracted  to  the  very 
vortex  of  plunder — the  centre  of  riot,  inebria- 
tion, and  debauchery. 

The  travellers  passed  on,  therefore,  unmo- 
lested, although  uncheeredby  the  "good-night" 
of  the  horse-patrole,  which  now  breaks  upon  the 
nocturnal  silence  of  the  environs  of  London, 
imparting  a  sense  of  security,  in  these  days, 
not  fallacious.  They  went  forward,  therefore, 
unheeded —  Rosabel's  maid  gaining  courage 
from  the  portentous  tranquillity  of  the  scene : 
the  man-servant  cautiously  reserving  his  opi- 
nion, even  to  his  companion  outside,  the  post- 
boy, until  events  should  prove  the  value  of 
his  cautions:  Rosabel  in  a  state  of  restless 
anxiety  which  baffles  all  description  ;  for  she 
was  not  insensible  to  the  dangers  of  a  licentious 
multitude — to  the  horrors  of  wanton  destruc- 
tion ;  her  imagination  could  fully  supply  what 
her  experience  could  not  furnish.  She  was 
extremely  accessible,  like  most  women,  to  the 
influence  of  personal  fear  ;  she  had  been  nur- 
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tured  in  seclusion,  and  in  all  the  delicacy  of 
domestic  privacy:  but  an  influence  upheld  her 
stronger  than  self-preservation  —  a  new  appre- 
hension urged  her  forward,  more  powerful  than 
that  of  her  own  safety.  She  sat  erect,  im- 
moveable, determined  ;  her  eye  fixed  upon  the 
obscure  space  before  her  ;  which,  after  a  while, 
began  to  be  enlivened  with  lights,  and  peopled, 
to  speak  metaphorically,  with  forms,  denoting 
the  approach  to  a  populous,  and,  at  this  time, 
a  devoted  city. 

Her  calmness  reassured  her  companion  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  gave  the  signal  for  tacitur- 
nity on  her  part.  In  total  stillness,  therefore, 
they  passed  onwards.  By  and  bye  Rosabel's 
ear  caught  sounds  of  voices  ; — not  merely  the 
hum  of  men,  but  distinct  shouts,  and  even 
yells,  which  broke  upon  the  silence  of  night, 
then  died  away  again. 

Her  heart  sank  within  her  ;  and  she  began 
to  question  herself,  if  the  accounts  which  she 
had  heard  were  not  exaggerated — if  the  popu- 
lace were  still  assembled  —  how  she  might 
pass  the  assembled  multitude — whether  persons 
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so  humble  and  unknown  might  hope  to  escape 
the  outrages  —  she  trembled  at  the  word — 
which  the  infuriated  mob  had  inflicted  upon 
others  that  very  day,  as  the  landlord  of  the 
George  had  told  her,  in  addition  to  his  other 
alarming  statements,  meant  to  detain  her — 
that  same  afternoon,  Lord  Sandwich  had  been 
wounded  in  his  coach,  and  the  carriage  demo- 
lished. 

Just  then,  her  own  conveyance  stopped  ;  and 
the  servant,  putting  his  head  down  to  the  front 
window,  which  was  open,  said — 

"  See  there.  Miss  Fortescue  I"  pointing  for- 
ward— "  it  is  impossible  to  go  on." 

Rosabel  stretched  her  head  out.  Above  the 
total  darkness  in  which  the  great  city  was  com- 
paratively enveloped,  the  heavens  were  tinged 
with  a  dark- red,  settled  hue,  into  which,  at  in- 
tervals, volumes  of  light  sparks  were  tlirown 
up,  even  into  the  undisturbed  azure  of  the  sky 
above — awful  symptoms  of  some  fearful  con- 
flagration, at  once  long-continued,  and  still 
blazing  in  all  its  uncontroulable,  appalling 
fury. 
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" —  It  is  Newgate  !"  said  the  man  at  the  toll- 
gate,  which  they  had  now  just  reached  ;  "it 
has  been  burning  some  hours." 

Rosabel  leaned  out  towards  the  speaker. — 
"  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  she  to  the  man,  '*  if 
it  be  true  that  Lord  Hyde's  house  is  burned 
down,  in  Leicester  Fields  ?— does  much  danger 
lie  that  way?" 

The  light  from  the  toll-house  glared  upon 
her  face  ;  an  observing  eye  might  have  marked, 
with  compassion,  the  alarm,  and  sickening, 
writhing  anxiety  upon  her  ever-speaking  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Lord  Hyde's  house  has  been  down  these 
two  hours,"  replied  the  gate-keeper  ;  "  and 
they  say  the  mob  are  drunk  already  with  the 
wine  in  his  cellars,  and  that  every  house  in  the 
Fields  will  be  destroyed." 

Rosabel  sank  back  in  the  carriage.  The 
man-servant  awaited  her  orders. 

"  Go  on  !"  she  said,  in  a  firm,  but  hollow 
tone. — "  I  must  see  my  father !" 

"  Go;l  of  Heaven  !"  she  muttered  to  herself. 
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"  protect  his  grey  hairs  from  insult,  his  revered 
form  from  outrage  ! — Oh,  my  father  I — why  did 
we  part  ?" 

"  I  hope  Sir  John  will  leave  the  place — that 
he  will  but  stay  quiet  somewhere,"  said  the 
maid,  who  knew  the  family  well  ;  "  but  he's 
a  man  of  such  spirit,  he'll  brave  it  out,  I'm 
afraid." 

"  They  could  not  harm  him — they  dare  not," 
cried  Rosabel,  in  agony  ;  "  but,  oh  !  he's  an  in- 
firm, weak  old  man  now,  and  none  of  his  chil- 
dren near  to  save  him  !" 

In  a  moment  or  two,  she  overcame,  such 
was  the  native  strength  of  her  character,  this 
weakness. 

"  God  is  ever  with  him,"  she  reflected — 
"  why  is  it  that  that  thought  does  not,  as  it 
should,  sustain  me  now  ?" 

By  this  time  the  carriage  had  reached  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  then  the  entrance  of  Piccadilly. 
And  now,  the  sounds  of  gun-shot  at  a  distance, 
the  shouts  of  popular  vengeance,  the  screams 
of  inebriated  women  of  tlie  lowest  (and,  alas  I 
what  can  be  lower  ?)  of  the  lowest  class,  broke 
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at  intervals  upon  the  ear,  amid  the  total  si- 
lence and  apparent  desertion  of  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  two  parks. 

"  They  are  many  of  them  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town,"  said  the  man  at  Hyde  Park  turn- 
pike. "  You  may  go  in  safety  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  Piccadilly  ;  and,  after  that — "  he 
shook  his  head. 

The  military  were  riding  in  small  parties  up 
and  down  the  street — a  few  straggling,  drunken 
persons  were  alone  seen  here  ;  for  it  was  one 
of  the  most  awful  features  of  these  tremendous 
riots,  that  the  forces  of  the  populace  appeared 
to  be  organized,  and  were  generally  concen- 
trated in  the  work  of  destruction.  Many 
believed  that  the  multitude  were  secretly 
instigated  by  persons  of  influence  and  con- 
dition, even  by  some  of  the  nobility  ;  but  of 
this  there  appears  to  have  been  but  little  proof. 
This  day  had,  in  the  metropolis,  exceeded 
the  two  preceding  in  the  work  of  destruction, 
and  its  details  vie  in  horror  with  those  of  the 
succeeding  Wednesday,  still  noted  in  the  annals 
of  this  country  as  excelling,  in  dismay  and  per- 
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sonal  distress,  any  previous  epoch ;  and  when 
Rosabel  entered  London,  the  mob  were  not 
satiated  with  destruction,  although  more  than 
twenty  private  houses  had  fallen  under  their 
assaults  that  day.  In  the  midst  of  these  tumults, 
Lord  George  Gordon  had  been  drawn  home  by 
the  people  in  his  carriage,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons; — offering, 
whilst  thus  hailed  by  the  populace,  an  exhorta- 
tion to  disperse  quietly — a  counsel  which  came 
too  late. 

Rosabel  passed,  without  molestation,  into  the 
middle  of  Piccadilly,  at  once  terrified  by  the 
appearance,  and  reassured  by  the  protection,  of 
small  parties  of  the  military,  who  were  indeed 
but  scantily  supplied,  and  feebly  organized  ;  for 
a  moral  paralysis  appeared  in  this  extremity  to 
have  seized  the  civil  and  military  authorities — 
the  arm  of  justice  delayed  to  strike,  till  it  could 
no  longer  protect  innocence — it  could  only 
intlict  vengeance.  At  the  present  hour,  as 
Rosabel  had  gleaned  on  her  way,  tlie  gaols 
were  the  objects  which  drew  off' a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  rioters  in  their  attack.  Newgate  was 
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partly  in  flames,  firebrands  and  flambeaux 
having  been  thrown  into  the  chapel,  and  other 
parts  of  the  prison,  upon  admittance  being  re- 
fused to  the  rioters.  It  was  not  until  a  later 
hour,  that  three  hundred  prisoners  were  set 
free,  to  add  their  contribution  of  desperate 
deeds  to  the  mass  of  brutality  already  ex- 
hii^ited. 

Lord  Mansfield's  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square 
was,  at  this  hour,  the  appointed  rendezvous  of 
the  destroyers  ;  Lord  Petre's  mansion  had  been 
already  levelled  : — and  now,  the  labours  of  the 
day  being,  as  it  were,  near  the  conclusion,  those 
who  had  raised  conflagrations  in  every  direc- 
tion, thought  proper  to  celebrate  their  triumph 
— the  triumph  of  religion,  as  it  was  called,  by 
ordering  a  general  illumination,  whicli  was 
obeyed,  almost  unanimously,  by  the  panic- 
struck  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

Rosabel,  unconscious  of  the  extent  of  these 
horrors,  plunged  into  the  midst  of  them,  until 
she  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  had  she  been 
willing ;  but  she  was  one  of  those  persons  who, 
where  her    best    alTections    were    concerned. 
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would  drive  on  to  the  very  extremity  of  risk. 
As  the  carriage  advanced  into  Piccadilly,  her 
senses  became  bew^ildered  by  the  scene  around 
her.  The  streets  were  one  blaze  of  light.  Ro- 
sabel could  have  thought  that  she  was  entering 
a  city  which  had  received  some  peculiar  mark 
of  the  favour  of  Fortune,  rather  than  a  place 
in  which  fellow-citizens  were  at  that  very  mo- 
ment planning  each  other's  destruction,  and 
revelling  in  excesses  which  must  soon,  if  not 
checked  by  the  tardy  hand  of  authority,  end  in 
total  anarchy. 

The  effects  of  a  general  illumination  in  a 
large  town  are  at  all  times  striking;  but  now^ 
this  popular  demonstration  of  joy  contrasted 
strangely  with  ruin,  devastation,  plunder,  the 
wailing  of  infants  hurried  from  their  homes — 
the  shrieks  of  mothers — the  groans  of  persons 
injured  by  falling  beams,  or  wounded  by  brick- 
bats;  for  the  military  as  yet  forbore,  except  in 
])laces  where  the  fray  was  desperate,  to  fire, 
until  authorized  by  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act. 

All,  however,  was  in  ilhimination.  The 
figures   on  the   clock  of   St.    James's  Church 
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were  distinctly  visible  as  Rosabel  approached 
it :  the  hand  pointed  to  the  hour  of  nine.  The 
streets  were  blocked  up  with  persons,  many  in 
a  state  of  inebriation  ;  for  the  wine  cellars  of  the 
rich  and  the  great  had  been  ransacked,  and 
their  contents,  in  some  instances,  poured  into 
the  streets.  The  pavement  was  crowded  with 
porters  carrying  furniture  to  places  of  safety, 
for  the  houses  burned  were  first  gutted,  and  all 
effects  set  out  in  the  streets  for  safety  or  plunder, 
as  it  might  happen.  In  many  instances,  the  arti- 
cle attempted  to  be  saved  was  left  to  be  trampled 
under  foot,  or  carried  away  by  the  pillager,  ever 
on  the  watch ;  the  owner  preferring  to  save  his 
life,  and  to  leave  his  property.  An  intense 
heat  prevailed  ;  not  the  natural,  relaxing  warmth 
of  a  summer's  evening,  but  the  blast  of  many 
furnaces:  the  heat  which  not  only  warms,  but 
fevers.  The  parched  lip  sought  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  in  vain:  volumes  of  smoke,  carried 
aloft,  filled  the  air  with  particles  of  soot  ;  a 
sense  of  suffocation  impeded  the  breathing; 
the  eye  in  vain  looked  above  for  comfort:  the 
verv  heavens  seemed  inflamed.     The  merciful 
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stillness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  loveliness  of 
this  June  night,  interposed  to  save  the  mighty 
city  from  universal  conflagration : — not  a 
breath  of  wind  aided  the  instruments  of  de- 
struction. 

Rosabel,  pale  as  death,  sat  unmoved  within 
her  chariot,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  quarter 
where  her  home  was  situated — where  her  father 
awaited  her. — Her  home  ! — had  she  now  a 
home  ?     Her  father ! — had  she  now  a  father  ? 

The  military,  though  willing  to  act,  and  not, 
as  was  feared  by  some,  tainted  with  disaffection, 
were  powerless ;  not  being  allowed  to  fire 
until  the  next  day,  when  an  Order  in  Council, 
nearly  too  late,  decided  that  the  military  was 
not  to  wait  upon  the  civil  power.  They  were, 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  Piccadilly,  driven  back 
by  showers  of  brick-bats,  the  most  tumultuary 
of  the  populace  now  congregating  in  the 
avenues  to  Golden  Square. 

— But  suddenly  there  broke  upon  the  ear  the 
yells  of  the  dense  multitude  ! — another  work  of 
destruction  had  been  accomplished;  the  house 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  was   now 
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their  prey.  The  furniture  was  burned  in  piles ; 
the  library,  consisting  of  many  thousands  of 
volumes,  rare  manuscripts,  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  had  been  committed  to  the 
flames  in  the  presence  of  several  hundred  sol- 
diery ;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  looking  on, 
calmly  sustaining  this  irreparable  loss,  rather 
than  permit  the  slaughter  of  the  destroyers 
by  the  fire  of  the  military. 

For  a  while,  the  yells,  the  shouts,  were  si- 
lenced ;  and  then  Rosabel,  awe-struck,  block- 
aded in  her  carriage,  heard  the  report  of  mus- 
quetry  ; — distant  platoons  from  the  u  ater  side, 
or  from  the  bridges,  where  the  tumult  was  the 
greatest,  re-echoed,  as  it  were,  the  dread 
shouts ;  and,  for  a  time,  all  other  sounds  were 
hushed. 

The  carriage  passed  on  again  w  ithout  moles- 
tation, until  the  crowd,  thickening,  it  was  again 
arrested  in  its  progress.  A  general  sentiment 
of  enmity  prevailed  towards  all  who  were  of  the 
aristocracy,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic ; 
and  no  carriage  was,  that  night,  allowed  to  pass 
unmolested. 
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'•  Have  them  out !"  cried  the  coarse  voices 
of  the  mob — "  have  them  out — break  the  car- 
riage to  pieces  I" — was  echoed  by  a  thousand 
voices.  Rosabel's  female  attendant  fainted  with 
terror. 

"  Miss  Fortescue,"  said  the  man-servant, 
from  without,  "  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  go 
on  ;  if  I  speak  the  people  fair,  they  may  let 
us  pass  into  Bond  Street,  and  we  may  return, 
through  Berkeley  Square,  to  the  outskirts  : 
we  cannot  reach  Leicester  Fields  to-night." 

"  But,  my  father!"  cried  Rosabel  —  "  Oh, 
God  !  I  must  go  on — I  must  see  him  I — " 

The  carriage  was  finally  hemmed  in.  Xo 
military  were  in  view.  In  Coventry  Street, 
indeed,  a  glimpse  might  be  seen  of  a  skirmish 
between  a  party  of  soldiers  and  some  rioters — 
the  noise  on  all  sides  was  deafening.  The 
glare  of  light  revealed,  too  truly,  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scene. 

"  Have  them  out — open  the  carriage  doors  I" 
— were  sounds  which  again  greeted  Rosabel's 
ears.  A  piercing  scream  broke  from  her — she 
felt  as  if  her  senses  were  leaving  her  ;  but  her 
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father — the  deserted  old  man — that  thought 
again  aroused  her.  Her  wonted  courage  re- 
turned. She  leaned  her  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  nothing  but  a  dense  mass  of  human 
beings  met  her  view  :  many  of  these  were 
spectators,  merely  drawn  thither  by  what  proved 
to  them,  fatal  curiosity. 

Rosabel  resumed  her  quiescent  posture  ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  fresh  sounds  greeted  her 

ears "  The  distillery— the  distillery  I"  was 

shouted  on  all  sides. "  To  Holborn — Hol- 

born  is  on  fire  I" — The  crowd  pressed  on — a 
new  object,  a  fresh  spectacle,  was  prepared 
for  their  entertainment;— and  they  pressed  on  to 
their  destruction— many  of  them  perishing  that 
night  and  the  follovTing  day,  from  drinking  the 
newly  rectified  spirits,  at  the  celebrated  distil- 
lery in  Holborn,  of  which  the  gutters  ran  down 
with  ardent  spirits. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  streets  west- 
ward of  Leicester  Fields  were  thinned,  nearly 
cleared.  The  new  prison  at  Clerkenwell,  the 
Fleet,  King's  Bench,  Bridewell,  the  toll-gates 
at  Blackfriars,  were  all  marked  out  for  des- 
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truction ;  and  were  so  many  objects  of  savage 
attraction.  The  whole  of  the  city  seemed, 
from  afar  off,  to  be  in  flames  ;  no  less  than 
thirty-six  fires  being  seen  to  rage  at  once, 
"  hastening,"  as  a  looker-on  observed,  "  to 
meet  each  other."  Rosabel's  progress  towards 
home  was  slow,  but  uninterrupted.  Her  heart 
throbbed,  almost  to  breaking,  as  she  found  her- 
self in  Coventry  Street,  then  turned  into 
Princes  Street,  and  passed  into  Leicester 
Fields,  then  the  residence  of  the  great ; — and, 
until  lately,  of  the  widowed  Princess  of  Wales. 
Hysterical  sobs  broke  from  her.  when  she  saw 
her  own  home.  It  was  safe — dark,  closed — • 
was  her  father  safe  too  ? — should  she  find  him 
at  home  awaiting  her  ? 

The  Square  was  still  crowded  ;  and,  at  one 
extremity,  still  burned  the  remains  of  Lord 
Hyde's  once  proud  residence.  No  aid  of  en- 
gines to  check  the  conflagration  could,  of 
course,  be  resorted  to.  The  house  was  hope- 
lessly resigned  to  plunder:  the  furniture  had 
been   flung,   by  the   rioters,   into   the  Square, 
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where  fires  were  made  to  destroy  it.  Com- 
plete illumination  reigned.  Lights  had  been 
hastily  stuck  into  every  window  and  entry ; 
and  flags  were  hung  out,  inscribed  with  the 
words  "  No  Popery  !"  intended  to  deprecate 
the  wrath  of  the  incendiaries.  Sir  John  For- 
tescue's  house,  alone,  displayed  not  this  con- 
trivance. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


"  Bent  on  vacancy,  her  eye 

All  tearless  ;  mute  and  motionless  she  stood. 
Like  the  pale  marble  image  of  Despair." 

Anon. 


Mr.  Spooner's  servant,  almost  paralyzed  by 
fear  as  he  was,  knocked  twice  at  Sir  John 
Fortescue's  door  before  the  signal  was  an- 
swered. The  door  was  at  length  half  opened, 
the  chain  still  kept  up  across  it,  and  an  af- 
frighted domestic  put  his  head  out.  Rosabel 
was  already  on  the  steps  :  she  could  hardly 
utter  the  words — "  Is  my  father  at  home,  and 
safe — is  he  well  ?" 

The  man  stared  at  her,  without  reply. 

"  Undo  the  chain  I"  she  cried,  vehemently  ; 
and,  as  he  complied  with  her  orders,  she 
passed  him,  and  ran  into  the  back  parlour  ; 
used,  as  she  supposed,  by  her  father  as  a  study. 
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A  candle,  burnt  clown,  was  still   alight  in  the 
apartment ;   but  all  was  silent  and  deserted. 

"  Where  is  Sir  John  ?— is  he  up  stairs  ?" 
cried  Rosabel,  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  to 
the  servant  who  followed  her. 

"  Sir  John,  Miss  Rosabel — Sir  John  is  gone 
out,  afoot ;  he  expected  you  all  day." 

"  Hush  I"  said  the  maid-servant,  "  she  is 
fainting." 

"  No,"  said  Rosabel,  recollecting  herself. 
"  If  you  will  tell  me  that  he  is  safe,"  she  added, 
wildly,  "  then  I  will  be  satisfied. — Why  do 
you  not  tell  me  that  he  is  safe  ? — Cannot  you 
tell  me  at  once  that  he  is  safe  ?" 

"  Sir  John  will  be  back  soon,"  said  the  man, 
soothingly  :  "  he  has  been  disturbed  about  you 
all  day.  Miss  Fortescue,  and  sent  off  a  messen- 
ger to  Hounslow,  to  prevent  you  coming  in." 

•■«  Where  is  he  gone — which  way  ?  Can  we 
not  seek  him— can  we  not  find  him  ?"  cried 
Rosabel,  passionately  ;  her  reason  disordered 
by  what  she  had  gone  through— her  faculties 
impaired  by  the  miseries  of  suspense. 

The  servant  tried  to  convince  her  it  would 
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be  impossible.  Sir  John  had  taken  no  alarm 
with  respect  to  the  tumults  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  He  had  kept  within  doors,  and 
charged  his  servants  to  do  the  same.  Towards 
the  afternoon,  when  accounts  were  brought  of 
fresh  outrages,  he  had  become  uneasy,  and  had 
expressed  regret  that  he  had  not  written  the 
day  before,  to  prevent  his  daughter's  arrival  in 
town.  Then  a  man  on  horseback  was  sent  off 
to  enforce  her  sleeping  that  night  at  Hounslow. 
When  Lord  Hyde's  house  was  attacked.  Sir 
John  was  pressed  by  his  servants  to  hang  out 
the  badge  « No  Popery ;'  but  he  refused ;  and 
also,  declined  to  illuminate. 

From  no  motive  of  personal  safety  would  he 
lend  his  aid  to  kindle  the  firebrand  of  savage 
bigotry,  which  disgraced  the  Protestant  cause. 
"  They  may  burn  my  house,"  said  the  conscien- 
tious Sir  John :  "  it  contains  nothing  that  I 
value  so  much,  as  to  lend  my  name  to  a  bad 
cause.  My  children  are  safe.  With  respect 
to  my  own  life,  if  it  be  to  be  redeemed  by 
baseness,  it  were  better  lost."  By  night-fall, 
however,  he  had  become  uneasy;  not  that  he 
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was  appalled,  so  much  as  afflicted  by  the  scenes 
that  were  enacted  around  him  ; — but  that  his 
messenger  was  not  returned. 

By  eight  o'clock,  hearing  no  news,  he  felt 
sure  that  Rosabel  would  be  on  her  way;  and, 
no  conveyance  being  in  the  way,  or  by  any 
possibility  to  be  procured,  the  anxious  father 
set  forth  to  walk,  but  forbade  any  one  to  accom- 
pany him. 

"  No,"  said  he  to  his  servant;  "your  attend- 
ance will  not  ensure  my  safety,  and  I  have  no 
right  to  risk  your  life." 

He  had  gone  to  Piccadilly,  thinking  to  watch 
the  few  carriages  which  were  likely  to  come 
into  town  that  night,  and  to  conduct  his  daughter 
in  safety.  "  Had  not  Miss  Rosabel  chanced  to 
see  him  ?  It  was  strange."  The  man,  secluded 
all  day,  spoke  in  ignorance  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  evening. 

Rosabel  strove  to  answer,  but  could  not  arti- 
culate. Just  then  the  spot  where  they  stood 
became  suddenly  illuminated — a  fearful  gleam 
of  14ght  shewing  distinctly  every  object.  Rosa- 
bel   screamed — "Oh,    God!    what   is   that?" 
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as  one  of  the  fires  near  her  home  blazed  up, 
and  then  sank,  leaving  the  house  again  in 
darkness. 

The  sound  of  a  discharge  of  musquetry  was 
heard.  The  assembled  group  stood  awe- 
struck ; — Rosabel  was  obliged  to  hold  by  the 
banister.  The  horrors  of  personal  fear  had 
succeeded  to  the  anxiety  of  filial  affection  of  so 
devoted  a  kind,  that  her  own  life  was  of  slight 
value  in  her  eyes,  when  compared  with  the 
safety  of  that  revered  parent,  whose  grey  hairs 
had  already  been  nigh  brought  down  to  the 
grave: — but  now,  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  as  in  Scripture  it  is  ex- 
pressively denoted,  came  upon  her.  She  stood, 
in  the  darkness  of  her  own  deserted  home, 
amid  those  even  more  affrighted  than  herself. 
About,  around,  were  sounds  of  carnage  and 
destruction  ;  for  a  time,  she  trembled  for 
herself;  but  her  father— the  good,  the  stout- 
hearted Sir  John,  fearless  for  her  sake,  gone 
forth  to  seek  her— at  that  moment  risking  for 
her  his  life — 

u_They  will   kill    him,"   she  cried,  with   a 
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shriek,  which  echoed  through  the  hall,  as  a 
fresh  discharge  of  musquetry  was  heard — "  he 
will  be  shot,  wounded,  crushed  among  the 
falling  houses — Oh  I  George  !"  she  clasped  her 
hands  in  supplicating  attitude  as  she  spoke, 
addressing  her  own  servant — "  George,  you 
have  lived  long  in  his  service,  do  you  go  and 
seek  him,  for  my  sake,  for  his — I  beg  you, 
George,  I  pray — I  will  go  down  on  my  knees 
to  you — I  will  give  you  all  I  have — I  will  stay 
here,  and  Mary  and  you,"  she  added,  turning 
to  the  other  servant.  "  Oh,  bring  my  father 
home  safe,  and  you  shall  never  want  I 

" — /  am  not  afraid,"  she  added,  wildly,  as 
the  two  domestics — more  cool,  and  more  pru- 
dent— demurred.  "  Well  then,  George,  do  you 
go  first — search  for  him  along  Piccadillv  ; 
there,  perhaps, he  may  be  looking  for  me — and, 
oh  I  bring  him  to  me,  George.  You  will  see 
him — you  v.ill  find  him  ;  it  is  light,  quite  light 
— and  you  will  know  hiiti,  surely,  among  the 
common  people.  Oh !  were  he  once  at  home 
again.  My  father !  oh  I  my  fiither — there,  go,  go 
— Oh!  do  not  wait  to  consider  I — go — will  money 
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do  any  thing? — take   it   all;    but  bring   him, 
bring  him  home!" 

The  servant  departed — for  who  could  resist 
such  a  prayer? — and  Rosabel  and  her  two  com- 
panions were  left  standing  in  the  hall.  Extre- 
mity banishes  distinctions — she  grasped  Mary's 
arm,  and  felt  comforted  to  feel  some  human 
being  close  to  her.  They  sat  down  on  the  stairs ; 
for  a  while  all  was  silent; — then  a  distant 
shout  swelled  and  approached.  The  words  of 
*'  No  Popery,"  the  watch-word  of  destruction, 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  Leicester  Fields 
was  the  abode  of  several  leading  characters 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Sir  George 
Saville's  house,  situated  in  it,  had  first  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  popular  fury. 

Rosabel  stood  long,  listening,  and  trying  in 
vain,  amid  the  deafening  yells  which  at  times 
were  heard,  to  catch  the  sounds  of  her  father's 
well-known  knock.  He  came  not ; — and,  in 
agony,  she  sent  the  other  servant,  an  unwilling 
messenger,  to  reconnoitre  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

There  were  now   none  but  females  in  the 
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house.  A  little  congregation  of  scared  damsels 
collected  round  their  kind  young  mistress,  and 
strove  to  mitigate  her  distress  by  their  humble 
consolation;  for  they  happened  to  have  no  im- 
mediate friends  or  relatives  among  the  crowd. 
They  volunteered  several  particulars  of  the 
day's  disasters.  Sir  John,  they  said,  had  been 
very  agitated  and  restless  all  the  evening ; — in 
and  out,  up  and  down,  until  the  crowds  were 
such, that  all  egress  was  impossible :  "  and  he  had 
the  worst  opinion,"  the  housekeeper  added,  "  of 
what  this  must  all  come  to;  for,  if  the  Bank 
was  gained,  which  would  doubtless  be  at- 
tempted next  day,  it  was  all  over  with  the 
country."  Rosabel  could  not  listen  to  them  : 
every  mention  of  her  father's  name  made 
her  heart  throb  even  to  bursting :  she  with- 
drew into  his  study,  to  combat,  in  private, 
with  her  gathering  apprehensions  ;  to  collect 
her  spirits,  if  she  could,  for  scenes  of  danger 
and  of  horror,  which  an  instinctive  feeling  told 
her  were  as  yet  but  begun.  The  room  she 
had  chosen,  was  not  favorable  for  the  recovery 
of  her  fortitude — there,  every   thing  spoke  to 
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her  senses,  to  her  heart,  of  her  dear,  dear 
father.  It  was  true,  that  this  house  had  been 
taken  and  furnished  during  her  absence  at 
Southwell ;  but  Sir  John's  personal  comforts 
had  been  removed  to  it — his  chair;— his  desk; — 
his  accustomed  walking  stick,  left,  as  if  hastily 
forgotten  ;  her  own  last  letter  was  lying  on  the 
table,  as  if  taken  out  to  be  referred  to.  Rosabel 
turned  away,  sickening  at  the  sight  of  all  these 
traces  of  him  who  was  now  vainly  seeking  her. 
"  Oh  !  if  she  might  but  hear  his  voice!  but  see 
him  once  again  !  Was  it  possible  that  amid  so 
many  dangers  he  could  escape  ?"  Sometimes 
she  hoped  —  sometimes  she  feared— as  night 
drew  further  and  further  on,  she  despaired. 

One  of  her  messengers  came  back,  Ijut 
brought  her  no  news  of  her  father.  He  gave 
her  terrific  details  of  horror,  to  which  she 
listened  not.  Her  mind  could  not  compass 
details ;  it  was  filled  with  one  great,  over- 
whelming idea.  The  military  were,  however, 
the  servant  said,  fast  pouring  in.  "  The  mili- 
tary '?  Perhaps  Colonel  Ashbrook  was  among 
them  :  perhaps  it  was  for  this   service  that  he 
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had  been  summoned."  She  thought  on  that, 
unmoved.  "  He  was  a  soldier,  and  accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  horror,  and  prepared  for 
danger ;  but  Sir  John — her  poor,  defenceless 
father—" 

One  o'clock  came — two  o'clock  came — Mr. 
Spooner's  servant  did  not  return.  Many,  alas! 
that  night  left  their  homes,  who  never  returned  I 
— the  innocent  perished  with  the  guilty. 

Rosabel  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  some 
wine.  The  night,  still  serene  and  beautiful, 
defaced  alone  in  the  metropolis  with  volumes  of 
smoke,  and  marked,  alone  there,  with  carnage, 
v*-as,  yet,  beginning,  at  this  hour,  to  wax  cold. 
Rosabel  sat  shivering  in  the  study;  her  shawl 
wrapped  about  her.  The  night  crept  on  in 
darkness,  but  not  in  stillness;  repose  that  night 
was  found  by  few. 

The  shouts  and  huzzas  had  subsided,  and 
were  heard  less  distinctly.  The  distant  firing 
resounded  less  frequently.  Rosabel  sat  erect, 
but  exhausted  with  agitation  ;  an  oblivion,  not  to 
be  called  sleep,  for  a  moment  crept  over  her 
senses.    She  slumbered  as  one  whose  corporeal 
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frame  partakes  repose,  but  whose  mental  facul- 
ties are  not  enthralled  by  sleep.  The  lights, 
the  shouts,  the  screams,  the  firing  were  present 
to  her  in  this  transitory  sleep.  It  was  dissipated 
by  a  loud,  long  knocking  at  the  door.  She  flew 
to  it,  flung  aside  the  chain,  and  admitted  those 
who  knocked.  They  were  a  party  of  soldiers, 
bearing,  on  a  board,  a  dead  or  dying  person. 
A  military  cloak  was  thrown  over  him.  The 
men  carried  their  burthen  slowly  into  the 
centre  of  the  hall. — "  It  was  best  to  bring  him 
home,"  said  the  officer,  hesitatingly ;  for  he 
thought,  at  first,  he  was  addressing  one  of  the 
servants.  He  started  when  he  saw  the  heart- 
stricken  daughter,  and  heard  her  shriek — a 
shriek,  than  which  more  piercing,  none  was 
heard  that  night. 

The  soldiers  carried  the  body  up  stairs,  and 
deposited  it  on  a  bed,  in  the  first  room  that  they 
turned  into:  the  female  domestics  crowded  in 
hastily  after  them.  Silently  and  decorously 
the  men  withdrew  the  cloak,  and  tenderly,  even 
sadly,  the  young  oflicer  in  command  drew  the 
bed-quilt  over  the  body. 
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"  He  is  quite  dead!"  said  the  young  man  to 
the  housekeeper,  who  raised  one  of  the 
powerless  hands,  and  put  her  ear  to  the  mouth 
of  the  deceased. 

"  How  was  it?"  asked  the  woman,  deeply 
aifected. 

The  officer  drew  aside  the  bed-quilt,  and 
pointed  to  the  aperture  made  by  a  ball,  which 
had  penetrated  the  side. 

"Our  own  shot  I"  he  said,  holding  up  his 
hands. 

"  How  did  you  know^  where  to  bring  him  ?" 
enquired  the  housekeeper,  sobbing. 

"  Our  Colonel,  Colonel  Ashbrook,  came  up 
as  he  fell,  and  recognized  him.  He  could  not 
leave  his  post  then,  but  will  be  here  as  soon  as 
I  return  to  take  the  command  from  him.  He 
s|K)ke  of  him  almost  as  of  a  relation,  I  thought." 

"  They  were  once  friends,"  said  the  house- 
keeper. 

The  men  withdrew.  "  We  shall  keep  guard 
about  here  all  night,"  said  the  young  officer,  as 
he  closed  the  door. — ''  Where  is  the  young 
lady?" 
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The  housekeeper  wrung  her  hands  in  si- 
lence. 

"  This  is  nothing,"  said  the  officer,  "  to  what 
we  shall  see  yet.  The  town  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  rabble. 

The  officer  and  his  men  left  the  house — to 
silence,  and  to  a  darkness  broken  only  by  the 
awful  light  of  conflagration  I  yet  there  was  one 
heart  within  that  house  that  night  whicli  knew 
no  fear.  For  her — for  the  bereaved  daughter 
— riot  had  done  its  worst.  Her  ear  was  dull  to 
sounds  which  had  appalled  her  before.  Popular 
vengeance  might  take  its  course,  unheeded  by 
her. 

The  housekeeper  still  sat  by  the  body  of  her 
master,  watching,  in  decency  and  sorrow,  the 
respected  remains,  when  a  sound  startled  her. 
She  turned,  and  saw  her  young  mistress.  Ro- 
sabel had  sent  back,  as  she  entered,  the  kind- 
hearted  but  officious  attendants,  and  stood  be- 
fore the  bed,  whereon  her  father  lay,  like  an 
apparition  of  the  night ;  so  utterly  bloodless  were 
her  cheeks  and  lips, — her  neck,  her  arms,  so 
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totally  devoid  of  tint  or  colour ;  her  eye  set, 
and  staring  wide— a  something  in  the  expres- 
sion not  exactly  sorrow,  and  even  despair 
would  be  an  inadequate  word  to  describe  it : 
yet  she  stood  calm  and  tearless;  gazed  at  the 
bed  in  silence  for  a  moment,  then  said,  com- 
posedly:— 

"  They  tell  me  my  father  is  dead,  Mrs. 
Wilson  ; — and  I  only  want  to  ascertain  if  no- 
thing can  be  done. 

"  —  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  she  said,  re- 
pressing, with  strong  effort,  the  burst  of  anguish 
which  was  nigh  to  follow^  this  speech, — "  to  let 
me  see  the  body.     Indeed,  I  loill  see  it. 

"  I  am  quite  prepared,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  she 
resumed, — looking  at  the  housekeeper — "  quite 
prepared  for  the  change ;"  but  she  wrung  her 
hands  in  agony  as  she  spoke.  She  walked  to 
the  other  side,  where  her  father  lay.  She  drew 
near  to  the  bed.  The  corpse  w'as  still  covered. 
Rosabel  touched  the  coverlid : — "  Leave  me, 
Mrs.  Wilson,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  decision, 
"  I  wish  to  be  alone." 
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Mrs.  Wilson,  who  knew  her  well,  instantly 
obeyed  her.  Rosabel  was  left  alone :  she 
withdrew  the  coverlid  from  the  face. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  she,  aloud,  as  if  speaking  to 
some  one  in  the  room,  "  they  have  left  that  face 
untouched.  Oh,  my  father  !  it  was  for  Rosabel 
you  died !'' 

She  shuddered,  for  blood  was  on  his  coat ; 
she  sat  down,  fearing  to  fall,  and  again  drew 
the  coverlid  over  the  body.  The  face  was  left 
exposed.  A  gleam  of  day-light  through  the 
shutter  fell  upon  the  composed  and  noble  fea- 
tures of  the  dead.  They  were  calm,  as  is  usual 
with  those  who  die  in  the  mode  by  which  Sir 
John  Fortescue  had  been  torn,  by  a  myste- 
rious decree,  from  this  world.  They  were 
beautifully  defined,  majestically  expressive,  as 
they  had  been  in  life.  There  was  nothing  in 
that  countenance  to  remind  the  mourner  who 
bent  over  it  of  the  miseries  of  our  |)roba- 
tionary  state  ;  every  thing  to  speak  to  her  of 
peace,  repose,  and  heavenly  bliss.  Rosabel  had 
often,  in  life,  seen  her  father's  brow  darkened 
with  care,  or  ruffled  by  passing  irritations  ;  but 
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now,  the  original,  true  expression  of  his  nature 
.seemed  to  have  been  restored.  Under  such  an 
aspect,  death  was,  for  a  few  fleeting  hours,  most 
Jovely  ;  yet  Rosabel  gazed  upon  it  unmoved,  as 
if  almost  she  saw  it  not. 

She  knelt  down  to  kiss  her  father's  hand — 
her  mother's  wedding-ring  was  on  his  finger : 
she  had  often  silently  remarked  it  there ;  yet 
even  this  touching  symbol  failed  to  draw  forth 
tears.  Mrs.  Wilson  found  her,  some  time 
afterwards,  when  day-light  had  actually  illu- 
mined the  apartment,  fixed  as  in  a  catalepsy, 
sitting  opposite  to  the  corpse,  her  eyes  riveted 
upon  him  whom  she  was  destined  to  see  no 
more  in  life. 

For  hours  Rosabel  spoke  not :  yet  she  suffered 
Mrs.  Wilson  to  lead  her  away,  when  it  was 
explained  to  her  that  some  sad  offices  were  to 
be  performed  for  the  dead,  in  honour,  in  deco- 
rum, in  care  of  those  revered,  those  beloved 
remains:— she  then  quitted  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Have  I  not  nursed  for  two  long  wretched  years 
That  miserable  hope,  which  every  day 
Grew  weaker,  Uke  a  baby  sick  to  death. 
Yet  dearer  for  its  weakness  day  by  day.'' 

Madoc  . 


Morning  disclosed,  in  the  devoted  city,  the 
lavages  which  brutal  violence  had  effected 
during  the  preceding  night.  To  that  night 
of  horrors  succeeded  a  day  fraught  with  yet 
more  direful  schemes  of  mischief;  for  an 
attack  upon  the  Bank  and  the  Pay  Office  was 
meditated  by  the  rioters,  emboldened  by  the 
indecision  of  the  civil  authorities  in  general, 
who  consulted  and  debated  upon  the  course 
which  they  should  adopt,  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  steadily  pursuing  one  fixed  plan  of 
determined  operation. 

Happily  for  his  capital,  the  King,  on  this  me- 
morable occasion,  deserted  it  not;  at  the  immi- 
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nent  hazard  of  life,  he  presided  at  an  early  hour 
this  morning,  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  June,  at  a 
Council  of  State,  in  which  an  order  was  issued 
that  the  military  should  be  permitted  to  fire  at 
the  word  of  command,  without  waiting  for  the 
civil  authority ;  the  first  operation  necessary 
for  the  military  to  undertake,  being  to  save 
from  destruction  Lord  Mansfield's  villa  at 
Caen  Wood,  in  which  a  party  of  the  rioters 
were  found  regaling  themselves  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  cellar  and  the  larder,  previous  to 
commencing  the  work  of  destruction. 

Blackfriars  and  Westminster  bridges  were 
gained  by  the  soldiery,  but  not  until  after  the  toll- 
houses had  been  burned  down  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  and  several  lives  had  been  lost.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  panic-struck  citizens,  the  troops 
were  unrorrupted,  and,  notwithstanding  some 
fears  to  the  contrary,  conducted  themselves  with 
a  vigour,  which  w^as  tempered  by  as  much  for- 
bearance as  could  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  passions  of  the  multitude  being 
excited,  the  attained  end  was  forgotten  ;  whilst 
the   frightful    consequences   could    not,    when 
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once  the  impulse  was  given,  be  averted. 
Terror,  not,  however,  accompanied  by  a  pusil- 
lanimous subservience,  pervaded  the  higher 
classes,  and,  in  particular,  the  heads  of  the 
(Tovernment. 

Lord  North,  whose  house  in  Downing  Street 
had  been  attacked,  but  saved,  sat  down  to  din- 
ner with  twenty  grenadiers  stationed  on  his 
stairs  ;  but  the  perils  of  the  moment  were  not 
sufficient  to  make  that  happily  constituted  mi- 
nister forego  his  accustomed  jest.  Lord  George 
Germaine  barricadoed  the  entrance  to  hjs 
house,  and  coolly  awaited  the  expected  attack. 
The  King  himself  had  passed  the  night  on  foot, 
between  Buckingham  Palace  and  the  stables, 
in  which  a  body  of  Horse  Guards  was  stationed. 
Many  ladies  of  rank  took  refuge  among  the 
humble,  and,  comparatively,  the  secure.  The 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  slept  several 
nights  on  a  sofa,  in  a  drawing-room  ata  friend's 
residence  in  Berkeley  Square. 

Lord  and  Lady  Mansfield,  with  difficulty, 
escaped  by  a  back  door,  before  their  house, 
their  furniture,  their  valuable  library,  and  pic- 
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tures,  treasures  no  less  of  learning  and  taste, 
than  of  fortune,  were  consigned  to  the  Hames, 
or  to  pillage  ; — a  loss  never  to  be  replaced,  but 
sustained  by  the  learned  Lord  with  a  magnani- 
mit}^,  which  caused  him  to  refuse  all  compen- 
sation. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday 
before  Colonel  Ash  brook  could  leave  his  ardu- 
ous and  revolting  duty,  and  hasten  to  Sir  John 
Fortescue's  former  abode.  He  had  learned, 
from  the  young  officer,  that  the  daughter  of  the 
deceased  was  in  the  house ;  but  even  that 
heart-rending  intelligence  could  not  authorize 
him,  to  his  conscience,  to  recede  for  a  moment 
from  duties  which  every  succeeding  hour  more 
imperatively  required.  The  instant,  however, 
that  he  was  relieved,  he  hurried  to  Leicester 
Square,  on  foot,  for  not  a  single  hackney  coach 
was  to  be  procured  ; — and  his  horse  was  com- 
pletely knocked  up  with  many  hours'  waiting 
and  exercise. 

Colonel  Ashbrook,  as  he  knocked  at  Sir 
John  Fortescue's  door,  would  gladly  have 
closed  his  eyes  on  the  smoking  ruins  to  the 
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right,  to  the  left — on  the  signals  of  destruction 
and  desolation,  and  on  the  manifest  proofs, 
which  every  thing  around  still  afforded,  that  the 
delirium  of  popular  frenzy  had  not  yet  subsided. 
He  had,  with  difficulty,  in  fact,  worked  his  way 
through  the  tumultuous  crowds ;  for  the  univer- 
sal dread  and  hatred  entertained  of  the  military 
had  been  extended  pretty  freely  to  him,  for  he 
had  not  cast  off  his  regimentals  ;  but  Colonel 
Ashbrook  was  neither  a  person  to  provoke 
insult  by  indiscreet  violence,  nor  yet  to  re- 
ceive it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  those 
who  offered  it,  to  attempt  it  again.  In 
safety,  therefore,  but  not  without  great  hazard, 
he  had  accomplished  his  walk  to  Leicester 
Fields. 

He  was  shewn  into  the  hall,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  in  pursuance  with  his  request,  ushered 
into  the  study,  where  Rosabel  chose  to  remain. 
She  was  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  door, 
where  she  had  been  for  hours,  in  an  atti- 
tude so  listless  and  abstracted,  that  Colonel 
Ashbrook  stood  for  a  while,  doubting  whether 
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or  not  she  had  heard  him  enter.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes she  strove,  however,  to  rise ;  but,  appa- 
rently too  weak  to  accomplish  it,  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  him.  He  sat  down,  and  held  it 
firmly  between  his  own :  both  were,  for  some 
time,  silent. 

Rosabel  was  the  first  to  begin: — "  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  you.  Colonel  xAshbrook," 
she  began,  in  a  tone  of  despondency  which  went 
to  his  heart — but  she  could  not  go  on. 

Colonel  Ashbrook  pressed  the  hand  which  he 
held,  fondly :  it  seemed  as  if  the  estrangement 
of  years  were  banished  at  once,  and  that  they 
were  as  they  once  were. 

Rosabel  looked  at  him  sadly  : — "  Can  you 
tell  me  any  thing  about  it?"  she  said — "  how 
it  all  happened  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  my  dearest  Miss  Fortescue,  no- 
thing, but  that  it  was  instantaneous.  I  saw  not, 
indeed,  your  father  among  the  crowd,  or  would 
have  hastened  to  warn  him  of  liis  danger  ;  but, 
a  misdirected  shot — in  an  instant  the  instru- 
ment of  mischief  sped— and — " 
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"  He  was  prepared  to  die,"  said  Rosabel, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  "  if  ever  man 
was !" 

"  Of  that,"  returned  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
"  those  who  knew  Sir  John  Fortescue  can  en- 
tertain no  doubt.  Ah,  Rosabel!"  he  added, 
after  a  pause,  in  a  tone  totally  different,  "  we 
must  take  care  of  you  now — you  are  ill — you 
want  rest,  care,  tenderness  ; — you  want  friends 
around  you,"  he  added,  checking  himself, "  who 
will  know  how  to  soothe  you." 

Rosabel  burst  into  tears. — "  You  make  me 
weep.  Colonel  Ashbrook,  and  for  the  first  time. 
The  voice  of  sympathy,  I  thought,  was  for  ever 
lost  for  me! — it  reminds  me  o{  hitn!  Ah,  Co- 
lonel Ashbrook!  think,  that  it  was  for  me  he 
fell !  My  father !  whose  life  I  would  have  given 
mine — oh,  that  were  little! — to  have  saved." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  struggled  with  an  emotion 
which  would  also  have  vented  itself  in  tears,  if 
he  had  not  possessed  a  powerful  controul  over 
his  own  feelings  ;  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  and  both  were  again,  for  some  time, 
silent. 
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"  I  think  yon  look  tired,  and  ill  too,"  ?aid 
Rosabel,  striving  to  dry  her  tears,  and  looking 
at  him  kindly  ; — *'  I  shall  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  my  father,  for  you  were  always,  always 
the  same  to  him  !     You  knew  him  well." 

The  colour  rushed  into  Colonel  Ashbrook's 
face. — "You  do  me  justice,"  he  answered,  try- 
ing in  vain  to  regain  his  composure; — "  svhat- 
ever  coolnesses — or — or  misunderstandings — 
or,  perhaps  —  for  the  woixl  will  come — dis- 
appointments, Rosabel  !" — He  got  up,  and 
walked  from  her.  "  Excuse  me,  I  did  not 
mean  to  refer  to  that,"  re-seating  himself  near 
her  as  he  spoke ; — "  however  we  may  have 
been  severed  from  each  other,  Sir  John  at 
home,  I  across  the  Atlantic,  he  has  always  had 
my  utmost  respect  and  admiration — and  affec- 
tion."    He  wept  as  he  spoke. 

" — Can  I  be  of  any  use,  or  will  you  honour 
me  by  making  me  serviceable  in  anyway  ?"  he 
resumed,  almost  immediately,  as  if  to  banish 
recollections  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  but  gazing 
at  Rosabel  with  a  look  not  to  be  mistaken. 

"  Will  you  confide  your  wishes  to  me,  Rosa- 
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bel,"  he  added,  quickly,  in  a  lower  and  fonder 
tone,  natural  feeling  again  getting  the  better  of 
his  projected  stoicism  and  well-arranged  firm- 
ness. "  But,  perhaps,"  he  continued,  a  little 
more  coldly,  as  he  met  with  no  reply — "  you  have 
other  friends  near,  or  even  in  the  house.  Is 
Lady  Anna — I  hope  she  is — in  town?  or,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Norman  is  returned  ?  I  hope,  for 
your  sake,  they  are  both  near  you." 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  was  Rosabel's 
answer  ;  and  there  the  subject  dropped. 

"  Colonel  Ashbrook,"  she  resumed,  in  her 
usual  unexpected  manner,  "  did  you  see  my 
father  ? — did  you  know  it  was  he  when  he  fell  ? 
— Oh,  tell  me  all  I — do  not  think  of  me  I — 
I  am  not  worth  caring  for,  or  seeking  for — but 
a  little  while,  a  very  little  while,  and  I  shall  be 

where  he  is. Oh,  God  !  —  did  you  hear  him 

groan  ? — Was  there  any  interval  ?" 

"  Among  the  crowd  I  saw  him  not,"  replied 
Colonel  Ashbrook.  "  We  were  protecting  the 
pass  to  Burlington  House,  which  was,  you 
know,  threatened.  The  Riot  Act  had  bc(>n 
read,  and  that " 
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And  that- 


" — Gives  the  soldiery  permission,  if  neces- 
sary, to  fire." 

"  He  had  gone  there,"  said  Rosabel,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  "  to  seek  for  one  who  would 
give  all  her  span  of  existence  to  have  seen  him 
but  once  more,  even  for  an  instant !" 

"  I  saw  him  not,"  pursued  Colonel  x\sh- 
brook,  in  reply  to  her  eager  gaze,  "  until " 

"  Until  what  ?" 

"  Ah  I  spare  me — spare  yourself,  dear  Miss 
Fortescue,  the  relation — it  was  instantaneous — 
I  saw  that  an  innocent  bystander  had  fallen — I 
rode  to  the  spot." 

"  Was  he  then  alive  ?"  cried  Rosabel.— Tell 
me  all — "  her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper. 

"•  No ;  my  dear,  dear  Miss  Fortescue — but 
I  bore  him  into  the  nearest  house.  If  I  had 
not  the  sad  consolation  of  receiving  his  last 
sigh — at  any  rate,  he  was  not  attended  by  the 
indifferent  or  the  vulgar.  He  had  many  dearer, 
more  intimate  friends  than  I  am  ;  but  a  truer 
one  never  bore  man  to  his  bier  !" 

Colonel   Ashbrook  leaned    his  head  on   the 
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table  and  wept.  When  he  raised  it  again, 
Rosabel  stood  by  him.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him,  with  a  countenance  full  of  anxiety  and 
kindness. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  calmly,  "  that  I  am 
even  consoled  by  your  narration.  Yes  ;  I  will 
not  reproach  myself— I  will  not  judge  myself 
the  unworthy  cause — I  will  not  arraign  Provi- 
dence in  that  way — it  is  God's  will !" 

"  But,  oh  !"  she  added,  sitting  down,  her 
agony  renewed  by  some  sudden  reflection — 
"  why  was  /  spared  ? — I  beg  your  pardon, 
Colonel  Ashbrook,  I  am  distressing  you — I  am 
forcing  upon  you  the  burden  of  my  sorrows. 
Do  not  let  me  constrain  you — you  have  other 
duties,  for  which  such  scenes  will  unfit  you. — 
Yet,  do  not  leave  me,"  she  resumed,  quickly,  a 
moment  afterwards,  in  a  softer  tone,  and  ex- 
tending her  hand  towards  him.  "  I  am  foolish 
and  ill,  and  my  very  faculties  are  impaired  by 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard.  It  was  for  me. 
Colonel  Ashbrook,  to  receive  him  into  his  home  I 
— long  had  I  watched  for  him — and  how  came 
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he  at  last  ? — Do  not  leave  me,"  she  reiterated, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  shuddering,  and 
looking  round  :  "  it  would  be  so  kind  to  stay." 

"  I  will  never  leave  yon,  till  I  am  obliged, 
unless  you  drive  me  from  you.  Rosabel,  we 
were  not  as  strangers  always :  you,  perhaps, 
may  not  wish  to  renew  those  days  ;  but  I  have 
never  been  happy  since  they  passed  away." 
Colonel  Ashbrook  waited  for  a  reply.  "  You 
will  say,"  he  continued,  with  much  agitation, 
"  it  is  not  a  time  to  dwell  on  that. 

"  But  you  have  no  friend  near  you  now," 
he  resumed.  I  seek  to  be  nothing  more 
—  if  it  is  unpleasant  to  you  to  revert  to  old 
times — if  I  may  be  allowed  nothing  more ; — 
I  wish  but  to  protect  and  serve  you,  and  claim 
it  only  upon  the  strength  of  former  intimacy, 
and  habits  of  long  kindness  between  the  two 
families— that  is  all." 

Rosabel  began  to  recollect  herself.  "  Since 
you  are  so  kind,"  she  said,  beginning  formally; 
but,  as  she  went  on,  all  the  frankness  and 
affection  of  her  natural    disposition    breaking 
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forth — "  if  you  can  stay  a  little  while,  which, 
indeed,  would  be  a  comfort,"  she  added,  shud- 
dering ;  "  for  I  am  terrified  by  these  dreadful 
shouts  and  horrid  scenes."  She  stopped,  and 
ended,  with  a  burst  of  anguish — "  1  never  felt 
the  least  afraid  last  night  though,  when  I  ex- 
pected my  father  home ;  1  listened  to  it  all 
without  feeling  one  moment's  alarm — but  now," 
she  resumed,  again  drying  up  her  tears,  "  I 
begin  to  be  a  coward,  since  1  have  no  one  ex- 
cept myself  to  care  for." 

"  Stouter  hearts  than  yours,  Rosabel,  have 
trembled  last  night,"  said  Colonel  Ashbrook, 
drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  hers,  and  leaning 
tenderly  over  her  ;  "  be  assured  I  will  not  leave 
yon,  dearest  Rosabel,  till  I  am  obliged — till  I 
go,  alas!  to  new  scenes  of  horror! — of  public 
and  private  distress." 

"  My  mind  is  not  strong  enough  to  refer  to 
old  times  now— do  not  let  us  speak  of  those," 
returned  Rosabel.     "  He,  who  wished  only  foi- 

my  happiness,  is  gone ! that  happiness  comes 

too  late  for  him  to  share  it. — If — "  looking  at  a 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  a  few  lines  were  writ- 
ten— "if  you  can  stay,  will  you  write  to  Hubert 
VOL.  III.  R 
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for  me  ?  I  am  sure  it  were  better  any  one 
should  write  than  I  I"  she  exclaimed,  wring- 
ing her  hands  ;  "  to  tell  poor  Hubert  that  he, 
of  all  persons,  was  not  to  take  leave  of  his 
])oor  father — not  permitted  to  ask  his  blessing, 
nor  to  beg  his  forgiveness  !" 

Colonel  Ashbrook,  soldier  as  he  was,  was 
now  fairly  overcome  by  a  woman's  tears;  so  he 
walked,  for  a  while,  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  When  the  ebullition  of  sorrow  had 
somewhat  subsided,  he  said  gently  : — 

''  Will  you  then  treat  me  as  an  old  friend, 
and  leave  to  me  altogether  those  offices  which 
an  old  friend  may  best  do,  without  harassing 
and  distressing  you  ?" — and  he  sat  down  to 
write  to  Hubert.  "  You  will  let  me  do  some- 
thing to  aid  you,  Rosabel,  only  as  a  friend? — 
call  it  only  as  an  old  friend  I"  he  added 
timidly. 

"  I  have  begun  on  that  page,"  said  Rosabel, 
languidly;  for  she  now  began  to  feel  the  conse- 
quences of  fatigue  and  agitation  — "  here  is 
another  sheet." 

Colonel  Ashbrook  looked  at  the  sheet  she 
had  just  given  him. 
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"  My  dear  brother"  was  written,  only  — 
"  Never  mind,  this  paper  will  do,"  he  replied, 
reiterating  the  words  to  himself. 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  ;  feeling  indeed 
happy  that  this  time  he  was  permitted  to  act  as 
an  old  friend.  In  the  midst  of  gloom  and  of 
evil,  how  often  is  some  peculiar  solace  found 
unexpectedly  to  arise! 

Colonel  Ashbrook,  with  the  promptitude 
and  composure  of  a  man  who  is  frequently  en- 
gaged in  scenes  of  business,  and  who  feels  that 
certain  duties  must  be  performed  without  the 
indulgence  of  vain  regrets  and  of  fruitless  grief, 
which  becomes  folly  when  it  impedes  what  is 
right — made  those  sad  and  solemn  arrange- 
ments for  Rosabel,  which  she  was  too  inexpe- 
rienced, as  well  too  heart-stricken,  to  make 
herself.  He  remained  with  her  until  near  nine 
o'clock  that  evening. 

By  that  time,  the  neighbourhood  vVas  re- 
stored to  some  degree  of  tranquillity  ;  for  the 
rioters  had  moved  off  towards  the  city,  and 
there  was  little  more  to  be  plundered  in  the 
still  smoking  ruins  of  Leicester  Fields.  Co- 
ll 2 
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loiiel  Abhbrook's  troop  was  to  be  on  duty  ail 
night;  and,  on  this  account,  as  the  metropolis 
was  now  well  su[)plied  with  similar  aids,  he  had 
been  relieved  for  many  hours.  The  appointed 
time  was,  however,  arrived.  Colonel  Ash- 
brook,  after  completing  some  arrangements, 
which  it  was  not  desirable  should  meet  Rosa- 
bel's ear,  ran  up  hastily  into  the  drawing-room  to 
bid  her  good-night.  He  had  prevailed  upon  her, 
and  to  his  suggestions  she  listened,  to  make 
that  the  scene  of  her  solitary  musings,  instead 
of  the  library,  where  every  thing  too  forcibly 
contributed  to  nourish  her  grief.  And  she 
felt,  that  his  interest  in  her  happiness  was  a 
new  motive  for  exertion  and  fortitude. 

It  was  twilight,  and  Colonel  Ashbrook  could 
but  just  discern  the  features  of  the  unhappy 
Rosabel,  as  he  drew  near  to  her. 

"  I  am  going,"  he  said,  mournfully; — "my 
hour  is  come.  But  I  have  one  comfort  in  leaving 
you,  that  you  are  well  guarded.  I  have  spoken 
to  the  non-commissioned  officer  who  is  on  duty 
here,  to  watch  over  and  guard  this  house  in 
particular,  dearest  Rosabel.     Besides,  I   trust 
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the   tumults   have,   in  this   part  of  the   town, 
ceased." 

She  pressed  his  hand. — "  You  think  thev 
have  ? — Will  it  then  be  safe  for  you,  as  well 
as  for  me  ? — Do  you  think  there  will  be  no 
more  firing  ?  —  Suppose,  Colonel  Ashbrook 
— suppose  that  my  father's  fate  should  be  yours, 
and  that  we,  too,  should  never  meet  again — " 
She  clung  to  his  arm  as  she  spoke. 

"  Dearest  Rosabel,  your  fears,  your  too  ex- 
cited feelings,  mislead  you.  It  were  strange  if 
I,  who  have  seen  much  service,  should  fall  a 
victim  to  a  contest  so  inglorious.  Xo  :  in  re- 
spect to  wounds,  I  have  hitherto  been  singu- 
larly fortunate  ;  those  which  I  have  received 
having  been  all  too  slight  to  refer  to.  You 
tremble,  Rosabel  —  I  shall  be  with  you  again 
to-morrow  morning — but,  in  case — in  case  any 
accident  should  happen,"  he  added,  in  a  fal- 
tering voice,  "  to  either  of  us,  it  would  be  as 
well  that  all  misunderstandings  between  us 
should  cease.  If  we  meot  again,  Rosabel,  it 
should  not  be  as  strangers— you  must  read  my 
feelings— you  must  know  tliat  they  have  never 
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altered  to  you.  Do  not  again  trifle  with  my 
happiness." 

"  If  I  have  trifled  with  your  happiness," 
replied  Rosabel,  "  if  I  have  wronged  you,  which 
I  did,  and  sometime  I  will  tell  yoii  how^  I 
have  lost  all  peace  of  mind  myself— the  last 
two  years  have  been  years  of  misery  to  me  ; 
if  you  fall,  Colonel  Ashbrook— if  you  are 
taken  from  me,  I  lose  every  tie  to  existence — 
Oh,  be  careful  I  for  my  sake— w^e  are  but  just 
restored  to  each  other,  through  many,  many 
misunderstandings  and  suspicions. — May  we — 
oh  I   may  we  meet  again  !" 

"  We  shall,  we  must.  I  have  no  fears,  Ro- 
sabel, none, — to  morrow — to-morross^  we  shall 
meet be  assured." 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well." 

Shakspeare. 

When  the  three  bridges  over  the  Thames  were 
gained  by  regular  troops,  the  contest  between 
anarchy  and  power  was,  in  fact,  decided.  On 
the  ensuing  day,  scarcely  any  indication  of  po- 
pular fury  occurred  ;  and  the  vast  city  once 
more  sunk  into  a  secure,  but  melancholy 
repose. 

It  was  not  alone  that  property  and  life  had 
been  destroyed — though  such  destruction  com- 
prises almost  every  social  evil — that  the  sacred 
name  of  religion  had  been  made  a  party  pre- 
text ;  that  the  basis  of  government  itself  had 
been  shaken  ; — but  the  national  character  itself 
was  degraded  ;  confidence  in  public  men  weak- 
ened ;  and  a  sense  of  general  security  impaired. 
Domestic  tragedies,  underplots  to  the  great 
scene,  were  not  wanting  to  complete  the  cata- 
logue of  miseries. 
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London  was  now  one  vast  garrison.  Cavalry, 
stationed  at  the  western  end  of  the  town,  in 
the  squares,  and  near  the  great  public  offices, 
patrolled  the  streets.  A  camp  had  been  formed 
in  St.  James's  Park,  stretching  along  each  side 
of  the  canal,  and  extending  from  Buckingham 
House  to  the  Horse  Guards.  AW  public  busi- 
ness, except  at  the  Bank,  was  suspended  for 
several  days  after  the  outrages  had  ceased  :  the 
shops  and  warehouses  were  closed,  from  Ty- 
burn to  Whitechapel  ;  and  nothing  but  gloom 
and  consternation  prevailed. 

It  was  early  in  the  week  succeeding  the  Riots, 
when  the  business  of  the  great  metrop'olis  was 
again  carried  on  as  usual,  and  when  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  disturbances  was  already,  in  some  de- 
gree, giving  place  to  the  tide  of  daily  occurrences, 
which  ebbs  and  flows  in  London,  that  a  mourn- 
ful funeral  procession  was  seen  leaving  the 
luined  quarter  of  Leicester  Fields,  a  part  ot"  the 
town  which  has,  indeed,  never  regained  its 
former  prosperity.  It  was  thought  necessary 
to  escort  the  respected  remains  of  Sir  John 
Fortescue  by  a  small  troop  of  horse;  for  the 
popular  fury,  still  dreaded  wherever  the  higher 
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classes  had  been  concerned,  bad,  in  several 
instances,  been  misdirected.  The  soldiers 
followed,  with  their  guns  lowered,  and  the 
young  officer,  who  had  attended  the  body  of 
Sir  John  to  his  home,  on  the  night  of  his  death, 
now  escorted  it  to  a  certain  distance  towards 
its  last  resting  place — the  burial-place  of  his 
fathers. 

Several  mourning-coaches,  the  carriage  of 
the  deceased,  those  of  the  honoured  Baronet's 
relations  and  friends,  and  numerous  others  be- 
longing to  great  and  noble  acquaintance,  who 
had  slighted  him  somewhat  of  late  years,  but 
who  now,  as  a  late  tribute,  chose  to  pay  this 
last  token  of  respect,  and  of  what  they  deemed 
feeling,  also  followed  the  hearse  to  a  considera- 
ble distance. 

These,  in  due  time,  retired :  the  funeral 
train  moved  on — how  soon,  the  subject  of  this 
vain  pomp,  how  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
world ! — how  long  to  be  remembered  by  the 
two  youthful  mourners,  who  now  alone  re- 
mained I — the  second  son  and  second  daughter 
of  the  Baronet,  who,  disconsolate,  followed  him 
to  his  last  home. 
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The  funeral,  at  the  entrance  of  Sir  John 
Fortescue's  remains  into  his  native  county, 
was  met  by  numbers  of  his  tenantry,  who 
joined,  on  foot,  the  Httle  company  of  mourn- 
ers ;  which  was  increased,  too,  by  persons 
of  v^arious  conditions  of  life,  from  reasons 
as  various.  The  good  a  man  does  in  his  life- 
time is  not  always  "interred  with  his  bones;" 
acts  of  benevolence,  of  courtesy,  of  forgiveness, 
of  which  his  family  had  no  suspicion,  now  came 
to  light  respecting  their  departed  parent,  whose 
natural  reserve  had  veiled  a  character  of  the 
most  acute  natural  sensibilities.  He  had  never 
courted  popularity— but  his  grave  was  watered 
with  tears. 

In  his  own  house,  the  body  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Sir  John  was  deposited  for  a  night,  that 
the  friends  and  relatives  might  be  assembled  on 
the  following  day,  to  witness  its  interment. 

The  cliief  mourners  collected  on  that  sad 
occasion,  the  Baronet's  two  eldest  daughters, 
supported  by  Hubert,  and  followed  by  Howard, 
leading,  hand  in  hand,  Annette  and  Caroline, 
youthful  mourners,  now  indeed  orphans,  fol- 
lowed him   down    into  the   very  vault,  where 
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tattered  escutcheons  of  a  race,  honoured  in  their 
generation,  spoke  of  the  vanities  of  life — of  the 
perishableness  of  those  vanities  also. 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  Sir 
John  Fortescue's  monumental  stone  was  placed 
by  that  of  his  lady  ;  a  race  of  thriving  descend- 
ants occupies  the  chancel  pew,  where  he  and 
his  family  once  sat.  Sir  Philip  Fortescue  died 
young — unmourned,  unnoticed,  he  passed  away 
— he  finished  his  career  abroad  :  he  slept  not 
with  his  fathers.  Hubert,  of  course,  succeeded 
him,  and  at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-eight,  when 
certain  that  he  knew  his  ow^n  mind,  thought  it 
no  degradation  to  marry  Miss  Amy  Warner, 
with  a  fortune  sufficient  to  pay  off  many  mort- 
gages, and  with  beauty  enough  still,  and  under- 
standing enough,  to  satisfy  his  not  very  fastidi- 
ous taste. 

The  improvements  at  Ashbrook  House  were 
scarcely  completed;  the  house  newly-furnished ; 
the  servants  re-established,  when  a  marriage, 
which  had  been  for  many  months  anticipated 
by  friends  and  relatives,  took  place  between 
Rosabel  and  Colonel  Ashbrook  at  Hales  Churcli. 
Scarcely  were  they  established  at  Ashbrook, 
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when  Lord  Lovaine  died  ;  some  say,  by  an 
over-strong  dose  of  digitalis,  administered  by 
Ills  domestic  physician  Lady  Lovaine ;  but 
this  report  was,  most  likely,  set  on  foot  by 
a  rival  country  practitioner.  Lady  Lovaine 
grieved,  as  one  who  misses  some  favourite  cat, 
or  other  household  appendage  :  otherwise,  she 
bore  her  loss  well ;  "  having,"  as  she  said, 
"  made  up  her  mind  as  to  the  family  constitu- 
tion.    Even  Ash  brook," and  she  shook  her 

head;  but  he  was  not  willing,  as  Lord  Lovaine's 
successor,  to  swallow  sundry  doses,  which 
Lady  Lovaine  vvould  fain  persuade  him  were  a 
part  of  his  inheritance.  Her  weeds  were  said  to 
be  outrageously  unbecoming,  and  adopted  with 
a  laxity  of  widow-like  exactness,  which,  as  Mrs. 
VV^aldegrave  observed,  "  was  very  different  to 
her  own  attire  when  poor  dear  Mr.  Waldegrave 
died."  The  character  of  dowager  became,  how- 
ever. Lady  Lovaine  well  ;  for  she  had  real  great- 
ness of  mind,  and  could  bear  to  see  the  young 
and  lovely  Rosabel  occupy  the  place,  which  she 
was  now,  as  she  allowed,  growing  too  old  to 
grace.  She  lived  long  enough  to  be  sure  that 
her  successor,  and  that  of  the  deceased  Lord, 
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would  not  disgrace  tliem.  She  had  the  comfort, 
however,  of  perceiving  that  Colonel  Ashbrook 
was  by  no  means  at  all  times  in  perfect  health; 
and  that  Rosabel  had  many  defects,  both  of 
character  and  constitution.  This  was  a  happi- 
ness to  her;  and  she  planted  herself  within  a 
few  miles  of  Medlicote,  at  a  small  estate  of  her 
own — "a  proper  dowager  den,"  as  she  called 
it — that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  her  daily 
counsel  and  dictation  ;  and  this,  for  a  wonder, 
was  seldom  resented. 

She  lived,  however,  to  a  great  age ;  doctoring, 
scolding,  lecturing,  and  interfering  to  the  last. 
The  influence  of  time,  nevertheless,  softened 
her  ;  and  her  nephew  and  Rosabel  regretted  her, 
as  they  regretted  the  rookery,  which,  during  her 
reign  over  Medlicote,  she  had  caused  to  be 
destroyed.  Her  voice,  like  that  of  the  rooks, 
was  not  harmonious,  nor  was  her  aspect 
cheering ;  but  they  were  associated  with  early 
recollections,  and  with  old  and  happy  times. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spooner  lived  to  an  old  age, 
as  people  of  their  kind  and  quality  generally 
do — he,  having  the  most  feeling,  w(>nt  first. 
Old  Mrs.  Spooner— the  type  and  model  of  tlu; 
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good-humoured,  easy  school  of  character — sank 
away  in  a  lethargy  at  eighty.  Mr.  Warburton 
was  paralytic  several  years,  in  which  sad  condi- 
tion, the  only  comfort  to  his  friends  was,  that 
he  could  not  scold.  Mr.  Lermont  enjoyed  life 
in  his  own  way  to  the  last;  satisfied,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  Rosabel's  marriage  with  Colonel 
Ashbrook  was  all  his  doing,  as  he  had  cleared 
up  matters  between  the  Colonel  and  Miss 
Rosabel  at  a  bookseller's  shop.  Lady  Anna 
Norman  was  just  pronounced  by  her  friends  to 
be  a  confirmed,  agreeable'  old  maid,  at  nine- 
and-twenty,  when  she,  and  her  cousin  Mr. 
Norman,  found  out  that  they  had  been  attached 
to  each  other  some  years,  and  that  the  world, 
which  had  given  them  to  each  other,  was  very 
discriminating.  Mr.  Ashbrook  vvent  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  in  the  same  mode  as  ever; 
no  catastrophe  occurring  to  take  him  off  the 
stage  with  interest,  or  to  inspire  those  who 
knew  him  with  compassion.  The  good  seed, 
which  Colonel  Ashbrook  figured  to  himself  to 
exist  in  his  heart,  bore  no  fruit ;  choaked  up  by 
a  vast  quantity  of  vanity,  self-indulgence,  idle- 
ness, and  the  frequent  result  of  these,  a  real 
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hardness  of  heart.  He  lived  to  be  that  hateful 
object,  an  old  beau — of  which  a  representation, 
in  a  spectral  mirror,  should  be  held  up  to  every 
young  man  ;  five-and-fifty  to  five-and-twenty. 
Slippery,  flippant  characters  —  like  gay,  but 
flimsy  dresses — do  not  bear  the  elTects  of  age 
becomingly. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  took  up  her  abode  at  Med- 
Hcote  upon  Mi*.  Evelyn's  death,  and  v^-as 
indefatigable  and  invaluable  to  Rosabel  in 
oftices  in  which  she  ever  excelled :  nursing 
children,  amusing  the  aged,  prescribing  for 
the  sick,  aiding  the  pleasures  of  the  healthy. 
Then  she  was,  in  a  household,  what  a  Speaker 
is  to  the  House  of  Commons — she  kept  the 
house  in  order — superintended  the  trifles  of 
domestic  duty ;  and  these,  all  mighty  masses 
being  composed  of  atoms,  will  not  bear  to  be 
neglected.  What  is  more,  she  set  an  example 
of  piety,  cheerfulness,  disinterestedness,  ac- 
tivity, and  consistency  —  invaluable  in  every 
bouse,  and  every  family :  we  may  all  wish  to 
have  a  Mrs.  Evelyn  among  us. 

Colonel  Ashbrook  and   Rosabel,  for   I   like 
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people  by  tbeir  old  names — and,  somehow,  titles 
often  seem  to  have  marred  the  men  whom  they 
have  made — happy  in  the  confidence  of  their 
severely  tried  affection,  and  neither  of  them 
so  ignorant  of  life  as  to  expect  it  to  flow  on  ex- 
actly in  the  course  which  they  both  wished — 
notwithstanding  their  own  passed  anxieties  and 
sufferings  ;  notwithstanding  the  frequent  as- 
surance of  Lady  Lovaine,  after  dinner,  as  long 
as  she  could  keep  her  eyes  open,  that  life  to  the 
married,  especially,  was  only  an  apprenticeship 
to  misery — believed  and  found,  as  I  think  all 
persons  will  believe  and  find,  who  "  take 
things,"  as  the  American  proverb  says,  "  by 
the  smooth  handle,"  that  this,  our  pilgrimage, 
has  many  sunny  days  in  it,  many  sources  of 
reasonable  hope  and  innocent  enjoyment, 
and  many  recollections  which  should  inspire 
what  is  a  never-ending  source  of  felicity — re- 
ligious gratitude. 

FINIS. 
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